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I 
Dare the year 1914 Mr. Scriabine came from Russia to 


tell and show our English musicians how things should be 

done; and he gratified the fervent interviewer and sent 

him not empty away. On the contrary he provided him with many 
yards of copy by talking a great deal of fascinating moonshine 
about the relation of music to colour and the connection between 
perfumes and music. Let no one mock him. Any man, native or 
foreign, who provides a fad for faddists renders humanity a con- 
spicuous service; for your faddist whose mental pockets are empty 
readily becomes a danger to society. He may take to theosophy, 
or Bacon-is-Shakespeare, and is as like as not to end by breaking 
the Sabbath. No harm is done by the conversion of a few vision- 
aries to the belief that “through music and colour, with the aid of 
perfume, the human mind or soul can be lifted outside or above 
merely physical sensations into the region of purely abstract 
ecstasy and purely intellectual speculation” (Mr. Scriabine’s words 
as reported). Moonshine is generally harmless and sometimes 
beautiful. It is a pity it should be closely associated with the word 
lunacy—perhaps because a solid meal cannot be made off it, and 
those who try it as provender are apt to become light-headed. Mr. 
Scriabine admits that in his speculations he relies wholly on his 
intuitions, science as yet having uttered no word; but “some 
scientists” somewhere “‘in Russia” are hard at work and staggering 
announcements may be expected at any moment. While anxiously 
awaiting these, we have Mr. Scriabine’s speculations and his music. 
He somewhat scornfully repudiates the suggestion that he is 

a futurist. Well, his perfumes by any other name would smell as 
sweet; but if he objects to being classed with Stravinsky, Schén- 
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berg, Marinetti, Pratella, and the few others who constitute the 
futurist “school,” he must procure a new set of views and devise 
a new mode of expounding them, and he must learn to compose a 
very different kind of music from the latest manifestations of what 
it pleases his admirers to call his creative genius. His theories may 
not be Futurism, but in essentials they coincide with futurism; his 
music may not be futurist, but in most respects it cannot be dis- 
tinguished from music which is avowedly futurist. It shows the 
same desperate struggle after originality and the same impotence 
of the creative faculty; like Schénberg’s and Stravinsky’s at least, 
it reveals a really consummate mastery over the technical devices 
and resources of the mighty men of old time and of the less mighty 
men of today; in the matter supposed to inspire it, the“‘ programme,” 
the “‘story,” or the “philosophy” we cannot but observe a curious 
and quaint intellectual vacuity and naiveté; we perceive that a 
pretentious self-complacency is the force that enables the composer 
to plan and finish each work. 

In this article I wish to deal more especially with Scriabine and 
his theories about combinations of sounds, odours and colours; but 
it will serve to clear the ground if first I devote alittle space to some 
of this new music with which I am familiar and have listened to care- 
fully. One must start with the “programme.” Mr. Scriabine 
proclaims himself a theosophist and he claims to have put his 
theosophy int» his music. Now, I regard theosophists as belonging 
to the same be as the discoverers of perpetual motion—whose 
machines would be perfect if only they would work; yet it is 
undeniable that some of these people are deeply moved by their 
strange creed. Doubtless Mr. Scriabine is quite sincere; but I find 
small sign of his faith in his “programmes” and smaller signs still in 
his music. In bygone days the programme was of no great moment. 
Beethoven, we know, always “‘worked to a story,” and perhaps 
it is as well so few of the stories have been recorded. When a man 
is a composer pure and simple, only the music counts (if he is a 
master of operas or music-dramas the story counts equally). In 
dealing with this latest kind of music, however, when we find 
the music itself, at first at any rate, incomprehensible, we are driven 
to look up the composer’s principles, opinions, programmes, if 
only to discover what he would be at and thus avoid misjudging 
him. It would be absurd to blame Scriabine for not succeeding 
in writing a symphony of the Beethoven type (say on the clear 
model of No. 3 or No. 5) when he aimed at no such thing. 

Such music as “Prometheus; the Poem of Fire” being any- 
thing rather than self-explanatory, we look to see what the 
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composer has to say about it. We promptly learn that the title is 
an utter misnomer. There is no Prometheus in the piece: it is 
“Hamlet,” as Artemus Ward said, “‘without Othello.”’ The “‘fire” 
is “‘spiritual’”—and that is all. This may be theosophy—far be it 
from us to say it is not; or it may be any other “osophy,”’ but 
it is extremely childish, and would add nothing to the enlighten- 
ment of a young men’s Bible-class. Such of Beethoven’s pro- 
grammes as we know are childish enough, too; but they deal with 
primary, elemental, the essential and fundamental things, emotions 
common to all humanity; and Beethoven made no parade of 
preaching a new evangel. Scriabine puts himself in line with the 
futurists by giving us a lot of pretentious comment on his work— 
stuff which, without malice or any wish to pre-judge him, I can only 
call pompous rubbish. He is not content to be composer: he 
must needs be prophet as well. Further, he is with the futurists 
in refusing to be content with the musician’s medium of expression: 
besides music he must have colours, and in another work he 
means to offer us smells. With no scientific acquirements he has 
made or got possession of a colour-piano, a “clavier 4 lumiére,”’ 
and he claims to have written this “Prometheus” in such mar- 
vellous wise that two symphonies run concurrently (like a con- 
vict’s sentence—only we, the listeners, are to undergo the double 
chastisement), the sound-symphony and the colour-symphony. 
That, I will soon try to show, means he has written for an instru- 
ment which no one has learnt to tune. A deaf man with fifty 
pipes picked at random from the debris of an old organ could build 
as rational and artistic an instrument as Scriabine’s “‘clavier a 
lumiére.” Had not other futurists asked us to accept and 
find an artistic joy in much more preposterous inventions 
we might call this futurism run mad. “Prometheus” has been 
heard without the accompaniment of the “colour-symphony”: I 
wonder what would happen if the colour-symphony were tried 
without an orchestra. 


II 


It is easy enough to poke fun at these ambitious super- 
musicians. I might suggest, for instance, that, instead of one 
instrument showing variously coloured lights and another emitting 
varied perfumes, a much surer and more economical plan of raising 
an audience to the required state of “ecstatic contemplation” 
would be to insist on each seat-holder taking a dose of opium on 
-entering the hall—though it would be sad if our Queen’s Hall were 
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raided by the police as a drug-den. This sort of banter is cheap; 
but Marinetti and Pratella invite it; so long as they claim so much 
and offer so little they can expect nothing but ridicule. But 
Scriabine, Stravinsky and Schénberg deserve and shall have a 
different kind of treatment. I admit that their latest experiments 
provoke me to mirth; but my laughter is at any rate entirely good- 
natured; I am not merely tolerant but anxious to be enlightened; 
and if the laugh should some day turn against me I shall willingly 
join in. In their earlier essays, in what we ordinarily call “music” 
all three have proved themselves competent craftsmen. All claim 
to possess a sense of beauty, and by his “borrowings” Scriabine 
shows asensitive appreciation of what is beautiful in the music of 
the older masters. The aim of them all is high. They aim no lower 
than at raising us for moments to the spiritual plane on which 
dwelt Bach, Mozart and Beethoven. To raise us for moments— 
that is the most the greatest poets and musicians of old time 
could do; and no worthier ambition could inspire, spur and whip 
up the genius of a poet or musician of today. But the ambition, 
the will, to do the thing is one matter; to live on that elevated 
plane, to breathe that diviner air, to have at command the means, 
(apart from purely technical means,) of raising us—these are 
different matters altogether. Granted the high aim, can we grant 
these composers the power of attaining it? Do they live in a 
remote region, hardly attainable by work-a-day mortals? Have 
they devised or evolved a medium to communicate their living 
dreams? Frankly, I cannot understand a page of Schénberg’s later 
exploits. He declares they depict this, that and the other, and it 
is not for me to say they do not. A page of Chinese may be 
magnificent poetry; but I do not understand Chinese. I might 
take the word of a competent scholar that it is magnificent poetry. 
But, while I cannot understand Schénberg’s Chinese, neither can 
I find the competent scholar to give any assurance regarding it. 
Not a single musician whose opinion carries any weight with me 
comprehends it any better than I do myself. Schénberg alone 
professes to understand it; he alone declares it to be magnificent 
music. I turn from his unintelligible cacophony to his “‘explanation”’ 
and find myself at once in familiar territory. There we have the 
platitudinous pomposity, the rhetorical, empty phrases, that we 
have learnt to be characteristic of the futurist. It may be that 
Schénberg writes music like an angel and writes prose like Poor 
Poll; and we are in the unfortunate position of not being able to 
grasp or feel the music and of having before us the Poor Poll prose, 
all too intelligible. The programmes leave one with the impression 
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of a fundamentally commonplace intelligence; the exposition of 
his artistic principles amounts only to an invitation to all the 
world to believe that everything Schénberg says is beautiful and 
expressive therefore is beautiful and expressive. That gets us “‘no 
further”: despite the man’s musicianship and praiseworthy inten- 
tion we cannot admit any of his advanced work to be art at all. 
This is not to say he is a charlatan: it is simply to say that we 
cannot recognise as a great composer a man whose work we cannot 
as yet admit to be music. 

The bulk of Scriabine’s music is far from being unintelligible. 
His piano compositions are Chopin diluted with Henselt and water, 
and slightly flavoured at times with Russian folk-tune. He is 
one of the most generous borrowers time has brought forth. While 
he was playing I could have thought at moments that he had 
unearthed some unpublished work of Chopin and was trying a 
practical joke on us. But always the cold, tasteless water broke 
in and the illusion was destroyed. It is neat, slight music, totally 
uninspired, but graceful. It is evident that when Scriabine wrote 
it he was playing with music as with a toy. He had mastered notes 
and could amuse himself with them; but it had not occurred to 
him to use the toy for any high and noble purpose. If he had 
had it in him, the determination to do so might have served him 
as well as Beethoven was served by his determination—‘today I 
take a new road.” Beethoven had the root of the matter in him 
and the world got the “Eroica”’ symphony: in Scriabine’s case we 
have the “Prometheus.” This also contains a good many loans, 
the chief creditors being Beethoven and Chopin. The design of the 
work is copied from Beethoven: it is Beethoven purposely, 
deliberately warped and pulled askew. The themes are in outline 
either Beethovenish or Chopinesque; but by the application of a 
novel harmonic system they are somewhat disguised, and inci- 
dentally most of the colour and all the expressiveness are bleached 
out of them. As for Scriabine’s power of developing his themes, I 
have already indicated that I should not dream of blaming him 
for not attempting to rival Beethoven. Just as he has twisted 
the Beethoven design for the purpose of following his programme, 
so he has developed his themes, not with a view of unfolding their 
musical possibilities but of following his programme, telling his 
story. Well, the story is not worth the telling; and the music as 
music is not, to speak frankly, worth the trouble of writing. The 
novel harmonies lose their novelty when one looks carefully at 
them. They are very ordinary harmonies with accidentals thrown 
in arbitrarily to make them sound extraordinary. They sound 
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extraordinary at first and make us prick up our ears; but presently 
we find the same recipe applied to all the chords our old friends 
the greater masters used, and the trick soon palls. 

Stravinsky is a born writer of ballet-dances. He has come 
before the world with no very tremendous achievements. “The 
Sacrifice of Spring” is simply an elaborated accompaniment for 
the movements of Russian dancers. “Fireworks” is an attempt 
to paint in tones a picture of a pyrotechnic display; and all I have 
to say about it is that to my mind it might represent any other 
subject or scene one can think of. I take it, therefore, that either 
the composer meant it as an accompaniment to an actual display, 
or that he had the display so vividly in his fancy as to forget to 
provide a means of making it present to the fancy of his listeners. 
Like Scriabine’s, his discords sound extraordinary at first, but, 
also as in Scriabine’s case, the novelty soon palls. When Monte- 
verde introduced the unprepared dominant seventh it was greeted 
with derision as harsh, ear-splitting, ugly and inartistic. Then the 
younger musicians grew to admire it and to imitate it, and they 
used it to death, thinking themselves very fine, original, modern 
and up-to-date fellows indeed. Nowadays, as I need scarcely 
remind my readers, it is a commonplace; and most of the works of 
Monteverde’s 17th century imitators have perished—those, that 
is, who depended on ’’daring” harmony alone. This provides a 
lesson for futurists and all other composers: mere harmony alone 
cannot secure immortality for a work: the underlying idea, the 
emotion expressed, the design, and above all, the melody—to these 
alone can a composer safely trust. Stravinsky has melody, and 
so has Scriabine, but they have adopted new and arbitrary scales 
for the sake of the resulting harmonies; and our European ears do 
not take kindly to them. A deadly fear of being considered 
unoriginal prevents composers from inventing new, spontaneous, 
expressive tunes; and not all the effects of harmony and orches- 
tration ever thought of can compensate, if these are wanting. 
Scriabine’s orchestration and Stravinsky’s are both in the highest 
degree brilliant, and often startling; but here again we must 
remember that the brilliance of today may sound dull and tame 
tomorrow, and reliance may not be set on it. 


III 


Let us now consider Mr. Scriabine’s colour-organ. In his 
speculations about the relations of colours and tones he shows him- 
self more than a little behind the times. Or perhaps his futurism 
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leads him in thought so far ahead that he considers all the dis- 
cussions, conjectures and “discoveries” of the past thirty years as 
out of date and negligible. Anyhow, it is about a quarter of a 
century since some not particularly striking results were obtained 
by interrogating blind people about the very problem which Mr. 
Scriabine now claims to have solved by his unaided intuition. 
At first sight it would seem that the subjects or victims of our 
English scientists’ experiments could not be objected to on the 
ground of prejudice or prepossession as far as colours were con- 
cerned—heing blind they. had never seen any colours. A person 
who had seen as well as heard a trumpet might associate the tone 
with a greenish or yellow or coppery hue, according to the value 
of the instrument he had seen played. Naturally a blind man could 
have no such association. One blind man said at once that the 
trumpet tone corresponded to what he imagined was scarlet; and 
I remember—rather mistily, it is true—how the low notes of the 
flute were compared to violet or dark blue, some other sound to 
pure white, and so on. What was the scientific value of these 
questionings and experiments, what the result of the interminable 
arguments that followed? As I have hinted, very little. 

All the blind subjects could read; and many had evidently read 
a great deal. Their choice of colours seemed to me in every case due 
to an act of memory, determined by the most casual and random 
associations of ideas formed in the course of discursive reading. 
We have no notion, and have no means of acquiring any notion 
of what the word scarlet conveys to the mind of a blind man; but 
this we do know: that everyone, blind or clear-sighted, can learn 
from books that scarlet is a striking colour, one that arrests im- 
mediate attention, and undeniably the shrill note of a trumpet is 
striking and possesses the valuable if sometimes disconcerting 
power of attracting immediate attention. Scarlet for the trumpet, 
violet for the low tones of the flute—these were, it must be con- 
ceded, two lucky hits; but they came from books or conversational 
intercourse with people who could both see and hear. It is of 
greater importance to note that they establish no fixed, unvarying 
relationship, or any relationship whatever, between colour and 
sound; they afford no hint, not even the vaguest, as to a definite 
ratio existing between the ether-vibrations which reach our eyes, 
and through our eyes our brains, as scarlet, and the atmospheric vi- 
brations which through the ear reach our brain as trumpet-tone. 
Not only did they fail to afford a hint: they could not doso. Mr. 
Scriabine is exceedingly reticent about the methods and aims, as well 
as about the names, of his “‘scientists’”’ somewhere “in Russia”; but 
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it is only fair to assume that the aim is to determine some such 
ratios. If a means can be found of producing upon the brain, by 
colour through intermediation of the eye, a precisely analogical effect 
to that which is produced by sounds through the medium of the ear; 
if these means can be registered and the action set down in terms 
of cold arithmetic, so that a clavier a lumiére can be tuned as 
accurately as a piano—then indeed it will be time to begin rhap- 
sodising about colour-symphonies: then, but not till then. But I 
fear the “‘scientists” are as yet far from this goal; I fear that when 
they get their lists of vibrations of, say, the different shades which 
may form the scale of Red, and begin the work of finding the 
correspondence of these with the vibrations that form the scale of: 
G on an oboe and the same and other scales on other instruments 
—I fear they will promptly find themselves landed in a quagmire 
of surds and decimals that recur to all eternity. 


IV 


If the problem of Tones-Colours seems not only difficult, but 
impossible, of solution, what on earth are we to think about the 
problem Tones-Colours-Perfumes? Granted that asymphony con- 
sisted of these three elements, or rather, to use Scriabine’s phrase, 
three symphonies running concurrently, one made up of combin- 
ations of sounds (or noises), another of combinations of coloured 
lights, another of combinations of smells, is there the slightest 
ground for assuming that any combination of odours can make an 
appeal to the aesthetic faculty in us? One virtue odours possess, 
that of recalling by association past experiences. The smell of a 
rose may remind of some garden of long ago: it may call up vividly 
before the mind’s eye some incident that occurred longago. In my 
case, for example, it immediately recalls a scene of no interest to 
anyone else and of no particular interest to me. One summer 
evening after a day of rain a gardener showed a party over a rose- 
garden and we passed through a courtyard where the storm had 
played havoc with the flowers. The air was hot, close and damp; 
the wet cobble-stones were scattered with blown petals; the bushes 
in the centre plot and all round the walls were hung with battered, 
miserable leaves, still dripping with raindrops. From the court- 
yard we passed into a hot-house where for the first time I saw 
cucumbers growing, and so out into another rose-garden. This 
happened when I was a child, many years ago; and now, when 
I smell a rose, I have an immediate vision of—roses? No: of 
cucumbers growing under glass! Other associations I have; but 
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none so strong as that. Let me give another instance. The “per- 
fume”’ of tar is not, I shoud think, in great favour with fashionable 
ladies, nor for the thing itself have I any mighty fancy. Yet it 
reminds me of the banks of the Tyne on sweet evenings, an old- 
fashioned seaport before iron ships had entirely ousted the old 
sailing ships, and sailors used to tar their wooden craft while the 
tide was out, and the litter of ropes, chains, canvas and timber 
suggested only romance to the boyish imagination. My case is 
not rare. Everyone to whom I have ever spoken on the subject 
had his or her particular association with a particular odour or 
smell; but the visions evoked were never alike and each person had a 
favourite smell. It might be that of a farm-yard, it might be a 
pine-forest or the sea. The reader will see whither I am lead- 
ing. The esthetic value of a smell—if esthetic it can be called—is 
purely arbitrary; and the messages sent through the nostril to the 
brain, or the thoughts and emotions aroused in the brain by any 
one odour, are not the same in any two cases. If they were, or ever 
had been, music would never have been invented. 

Ton-klang, then, can be counted upon in an art; arbitrary 
arrangements of coloured lights—quite a different matter from the 
art of painting—cannot, to say the least, be depended upon to 
produce the same or even analogous effects on various minds; and 
odours are absolutely certain to produce widely different effects 
at which the composer of a “perfume symphony” has no means of 
making a faint guess. I do not trouble about the business of 
getting a succession of changing smells to a large audience. 
Whether attendants would syringe us at intervals, whether a sort 
of shower-bath on a huge scale could be arranged on the ceiling of 
a huge hall, whether a powerful engine would pump perfumes at us 
from the concert platform at the direction of the conductor—these 
matters do not concern me: the whole idea is preposterous, a 
dream, not, from the artistic point of view, worth the pains of try- 
ing to realise. 


V 


I have already admitted that Scriabine, Schénberg and Stra- 
vinsky must be reckoned serious artists and competent craftsmen, 
and the fact of this being so, simply makes them greater puzzles, 
the harder to understand. We are driven to look at the question 
this way: that though serious, sincere, and able to write well in 
the manner of earlier masters, they lack the inner motive, spiritual 
force to create something new—new in the sense in which Bach’s, 
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Beethoven’s and Wagner’s music was and forever remains new— 
remains forever new in that each is the truthful, perfect and full ex- 
pression of a unique personality. Their case is therefore almost 
tragic. To have at command the means of saying a new thing 
and to have the desire to say it, and yet to have nothing new to say— 
how could mortal be more unhappily endowed or have a sadder 
burden or fate laid upon him! 

Now it may be replied that this opinion has been uttered 
about each of the great composers in turn and has always proved 
untrue. As a matter of fact this opinion has not been expressed 
about the composers now universally acknowledged as great. 
The opinion expressed about them has always been very different, 
namely, that they were not masters of the older technique, that 
they did not write like their predecessors because they could not. 
Wagner was told that he invented the music-drama because he 
could not express himself through the medium that sufficed 
Beethoven. Wagner did not invent the music-drama: he ex- 
tended and developed the opera from the dimensions that 
suited Weber until he arrived at the form which suited himself; 
he never discarded the medium that sufficed Beethoven, but 
on the contrary he never employed any other: he broadened it 
and added something to it—exactly as Beethoven had done before 
him. He had something new to find a voice for, and it was 
the new thing bursting within his heart that made him slowly, 
tentatively, add to the Beethoven law, taking away not a tittle. 
He was a consummate master of the Beethoven technique and 
the charge against him was that he had not the craftsmanship of 
a schoolboy. Quite other is the charge to bring against Schénberg, 
Stravinsky and Scriabine. They know the older technique and in 
using it never have they shown a hint of originality. Whereas in 
Beethoven and Wagner we see the old style being developed and 
originality slowly creeping in, forced by the need for expression, 
our three moderns seem never to have felt any inner need at all. 
All three appear to have determined at a single step to change 
themselves from utterly commonplace to highly original music- 
ians. We see no slowly growing new style; they have put on their 
new style as a man might put on a new suit of clothes. The later 
Schénberg, I own, passes my comprehension altogether; but the 
later Scriabine is simply the old man in a new suit—the man under- 
neath remains fundamentally and entirely the same. And the 
proof is that their latest step is in logical succession to their first: 
to add colours and smells to their noises is only what we might have 
expected. 
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The desire to be original, startling, astonishing, at all costs 
is a symptom common to all the artsat the present day. Tocreate 
an immediate sensation does not demand any really original 
thought and emotion: on the contrary, to ensure an immediate 
success, true and lasting originality is the thing you must most 
avoid. If you want to startle you must not ask people to think. 
Thinking takes time and requires mental effort: hence profound 
art only slowly comes to its own: prompt successes cannot be 
scored by it. No: what you have to consider is the form and 
manner of your way of presenting any matter you may have to 
present—the garb of your thought is the thing to reckon upon. 
In painting look at the Cubists, the Futurists and some of the 
Post-impressionists: they rely on the extraordinary, the incom- 
prehensible, the gaudy and the outré. Read the Imagists and the 
mighty achievements of Mr. Ezra Pound—the trifling put in a 
grotesque shape that disguises its poverty. Look at many modern 
novels, each trying to beat its predecessor in uncouthness of 
phraseology and in nearness of approach to the improper. Look 
all round: everywhere you find men and women with but one 
object, that of attracting attention, and with but one way of 
trying to attain it, that of indulging in sheer extravagance and 
exaggeration. It is not surprising that musicians have caught the 
craze. But, to return to our muttons, granted that Scriabine and 
Stravinsky are simply trying to do in an honest way what the 
great composers have done, enlarge the boundaries of their art, 
can we concede for a moment that by adding colours and smells 
to what they call music they have taken the right road? Have they 
not simply closely followed the example of the painters who will 
paint, and of the poets who will write, anything that occurs to 
them, provided only that it has not been used before? The smelling 
machine has not yet been invented; the colour-organ cannot be 
tuned; yet here we have musicians in such haste to be hailed as 
great inventors that they will write for these engines—and trust 
to luck! 


VI 


Some characteristics the big inventors, the real innovators, 
the extenders of territory, the “builders of the empire” of music 
have possessed in common, the principal being definiteness of 
aim and strength of purpose. ‘High-falutin’ they one and all 
abhorred. Sebastian Bach would say to his sons “let us go to [was 
it Dresden?] and hear their pretty Italian songs”—he felt no scorn 
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for them: he enjoyed them. Haydn was prosaic, bald, in describing 
his method of composition. Beethoven laughed at the raptures of 
his admirers. Dozens of young men took their resplendent scores 
to Wagner, only to be snubbed for their extravagance in using 
means beyond the necessities of the occasion. None of the great 
men would tolerate the vaporous, the windy, or like Mr. Scriabine 
indulge in moonshine. They knew the soul could only manifest 
itself through the body, and that if the body of music was spoken 
of at all it must be in plain, comprehensible terms. These were 
the men whose music is full of a lofty spiritual content; there is 
“ecstatic” contemplation, enough and to spare, in their work; but 
they knew precisely the shade and, so to speak, colour of emotion 
they wanted to express; and they went to work, just as they spoke, 
in the most direct fashion possible, recognizing the limitations as 
well as the powers of the medium, the body, through which the spirit 
had to manifest itself. Now take an exposition of ultra-modern 
views and intentions, from a very able article by Mr. Wallace L. 
Crowdy, in the “Musical Standard.” He takes, as an analogy to that 
of the musicians, the case of an ultra-modern painter, Kandinsky. 
“Kandinsky,” we are told, “is painting music. That is to say, he 
has broken down the barrier between music and painting, and has 
isolated the pure emotion, which, for want of a better name, we call 
artistic emotion.” This, to me, is amazing. The “artistic emo- 
tion” is “isolated”—which means, if it means anything, that we 
have the soul without the body, the emotion, artistic or other, 
without any medium by which it can be conveyed. Mr. Crowdy 
says the musicians are aiming exactly at doing the same thing; 
and I submit that it cannot be done, need not be done, and should 
not be done; that the result of an attempt to do it can be no other 
than the absolute negation of art. I take my stand on this: that 
Art is beautiful form. It may be more than this—the great 
masters filled their beautiful form with a spiritual content—but it 
cannot be less. For we cannot have a content without a form to 
contain it. I employ the word form with no narrow academic 
meaning—TI mean lines and spaces in pictures, melodies and har- 
monies in music, words and lines in poetry. According to the 
ultra-moderns’ latest exponent, however, the spiritual content must 
be divorced from all these; and such an intention itself seems to 
me divorced from all sense. It is moonshine gone utterly lunatic. 

The world is still beautiful, beautiful as it was in the far-off 
beginning of time; life is beautiful, too, and joyous, and sad, and 
gloomy and tragic and everlastingly strange; the heart of man 
is deep. Our human passions, our delights and griefs, our sense of 
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the unfathomable mystery of things, will continue to seek ever 
new expression in new forms. But music is the voice of man, and 
every stirring of the human soul, if it is expressed in music at all, 
must be expressed lyrically, in song; when music ceases to be song 
it ceases to be music. What Scriabine and Schénberg offer us is 
something that is not music, and is not in the proper sense of the 
word meant to be music. It may turn out to be better than music, 
but that is hardly conceivable so long as they are trying to make 
a kind of music (in the technical meaning of the word) which by a 
process of self-nullification gets rid of its own body. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 


OR 
THE WORTH OF BEAUTY 


By CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH ~~ 


E all know the old story, how the gods while feasting 
\ \ had the apple of discord with its inscription, “to the 
most beautiful,” thrown among them and how with an 
unusual exhibition of wisdom they decided not to settle the vexed 
point themselves, but to refer it to an independent judge and how 
the unknown heir of Priam, feeding his flocks on the slopes of 
Mount Ida, was chosen to decide which of the goddesses was most 
fair. The interesting part of this story is, shall I say, the graft that 
the fair goddesses offered to win the coveted judgment. One came 
with wealth and power, another, glorious in dignity, with honor 
and wisdom, and the third, with a thought to the last curl, em- 
bodying what she would give, promised Paris the most beautiful 
woman. 

Women could not have been rare on the slopes of Mount Ida. 
It was not the woman that was the attraction, but the fact that 
this was to be the most beautiful woman. 

Stopping to consider these offerings we find that they can be 
classified in two distinct groups. First, Hera and Athena, present- 
ing power and wisdom, have this characteristic in what they offer 
that the value of what they give is dependent upon what we can 
do with it. It is because power and wisdom lead to certain results 
that we desire them. 

On the other hand, the value of what Aphrodite, the goddess 
of beauty, offers is not dependent on what is done with the gift, 
but the value is inherent in the gift itself. In one, happiness is in 
the promise, in the other, in the state itself. That the Greek 
youth should have chosen the latter is not strange, but I wonder 
if today one of our college graduates, on the sylvan slopes of Mt. 
Washington, should have the choice between beauty, power and 
wisdom offered to him, would he choose as did Paris? He might 
if he responded to his heart’s desire, but would not the prudence 
of the times, the experience of those about him, make him pause? 
In fact the whole weight of his education, the advice of his elders 
and the councils of religion would be against the choice of beauty. 
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Can it be that the centuries that have followed the famous 
choice have shown mankind that it was deceived and that it would 
have been better had Paris chosen wealth, or power, or glory? 
Certainly the races of the twentieth century are showing their 
devotion to power and wealth and a disregard of the demands 
of beauty that would seem to reverse the judgment of Paris. 
Yet it hardly seems as if the human heart could have changed so 
much. The difference between the estimate of the Greek and that 
of the modern is the difference between the externals of civilization, 
in the forms of education and creed, rather than any change in the 
nature of human beings. If this is so, an inquiry into the causes 
that have led to this change will be of timely interest. 

One of the most important of these causes is the two totally 
different ways by which we determine values. The typical expres- 
sion of practical value is money. Its worth is in what it can be 
changed for; its value is in ultimate results; its pleasure-satis- 
faction is anticipatory. Sagacity, keenness, and above all an intense 
consciousness of self that gives worth to every thing in the degree 
of its separate possession are the personal qualities that distinguish 
practical values. 

The typical expression of aesthetic value, on the contrary, is 
love. Its worth is what it is, rather than what it can be changed 
for; its value is immediate; its pleasure-satisfaction is not anti- 
cipatory. Trust, faith and above all an ability to forget self in 
what is contemplated, a sense of worth coming from a feeling of 
union with a universal beauty, are the personal qualities that dis- 
tinguish esthetic values. 

One is the practical, amenable to measurement and can be 
stated in terms of what is done. The other is the esthetic, not 
measurable and is not stated in terms of doing, but of being. We 
give reasons for the first value and simply affirmations for the 
second. 

It is no more than natural in a time of materialistic develop- 
ment, when thecausal explanationof nature’s procedure has had such 
unparalleled development, that there should be a tendency to over- 
estimate those standards of value that are measured and under- 
estimate those that are simply felt. For instance, the value of 
power, or wealth, or martial success can be stated in terms of 
what results in consequence of their possession. But in what kind 
of a scale would one measure the worth of beauty? And yet the 
attempt to give it some purposeful end is universal. Hence, we 
are told that the value of beauty is in the pleasure that it gives, 

- while the acquirement of pleasure is the goal which we all desire, 
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both our intélligence and our moral nature rebel against making 
mere pleasure the end in any great pursuit. However ardently we 
desire it, we wish it as an accompaniment of worthy deeds rather 
than an end in itself. To say that the value of beauty is in the 
direct pleasure that it gives is to damage its worth at the outset. 

But if it can be shown that the pleasure that accompanies 
sesthetic activity is no stronger, more unique or more universal 
than the pleasure that arises from practical activity, then it will 
be necessary to find a reason other than that afforded by pleasure 
gained or expected to value rightly the judgment of Paris. 

To illustrate, let us imagine four men—a practical man of 
affairs, a scientist, a devout religious man and an artist—standing 
in the presence of a thundering Niagara. The practical man’s 
thonght would soon pass to the immense power manifested. 
His mind would see the value of that power in relation to the 
industries of the country. The problem of how to utilize it would 
come up, the necessity for capital, for investigations in order to 
make an attractive presentation of the business proposition. 
Need for getting options on the land, so that rights might not be 
claimed by others before he was ready to act, the magnitude of 
what was before him, the possibility of turning that roaring 
torrent into a stream of gold, would excite him so that his heart 
would beat faster and he would be impatient to act. He would 
take steps to accomplish his ends; his excitement would hardly 
allow him to sleep or eat. 

The scientist sees the same torrent, but he notices the gorge. 
Stenciled on its rocky ribs he sees the story of the past. He sees 
again the mighty forces that lifted the underlying rock and pushed 
back the waters, until rising over the crusty rim they have cut back 
the chasm before him. His mind is attracted by the birds he sees, 
rare specimens flying in the rainbow and mist. He observes the 
unusual flowers that nod over the edges at his feet. His heart 
beats faster, too. Here in the picture of the rocks he sees a theory 


of creation that puzzles his mind. That bird fills a gap in the series © 


of evolutionary forms. This flower is a specimen he has long 
sought. He is filled with a desire todo. Already he is classifying, 
arranging, placing before his colleagues and the public the evidences 
that he has discovered. 

Clothed in his priestly garb, the religious man also gazes 
on the same torrent. To him that roar is the voice of God. It 
was the arm of Jehovah that cleft the chasm before him. The song 
of the bird, the beauty of the flowers and the glistening rainbow 
are all promises of a divine love manifesting this beauty for him, 
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the chosen follower. His heart also is filled with excitement, finding 
its expression in devotion and prayer. 

Finally, the artist beholds the same sight. To him the fall 
does not suggest stocks, organizations, buildings; not discoveries, 
scientific theories, or specimens; not religious dogma, worship 
or a proprietary God; in fact the whole attitude is different. What 
he sees does not lead back to himself, what he is to do, but the 
self is lost in the glorious sight before him. His only desire is to 
grasp it. He climbs out on a pinnacle adequately to group the 
perpendicular shadows that close in on the floating mists of 
shimmering light. The black outline of pine trees must bound 
the view. That glistening rainbow must focus all the radiant 
color about it in the center of vision. He is wrapped in awe, 
spellbound he seeks no further. He rests. 

The sight for the first three led directly away from what was 
being observed to other acts and consequences, becoming a link 
in the chain of cause and effect, while what the artist beheld, instead 
of leading away, focused his attention on what was before him, 
isolating it from the outside world. The value to him of those 
rapt moments was that in them the heart found rest from the 
spectre of consequences. Past and future were lost in the infinite 
now. Not struggle, but attainment, filled the soul with heavenly 
beatitude. 

Comparing what the gorge offered to the four who saw it 
with what the goddesses promised the shepherd judge, we find 
the same parallelism: on the one side, wealth, power, advantages, 
each leading to another; on the other side, all future advantages 
forgotten in the beauty of the moment. 

Evidently we have two standards of value in the illustration of 
the three men and the artist. The value of the experience of the 
first can be stated in terms of what follows: the practical man in 
manufacturing and business opportunities that are opened up; the 
scientific man in his specimens and discoveries; the religious man in 
his confirmation of belief in the goodness and greatness of his 
God; but no such measurement can be applied to the product 
of the artist’s experience. The experience itself, or the state 
that he is in, is its own justification. 

Unfortunately we do not ordinarily differentiate between 
these two standards, but apply the practical standard, that 
measures by effects, to the aesthetic experience. The result is the 
common verdict that the value of beauty is in the pleasure awa- 
kened. This is to totally misjudge the true nature of the esthetic 
attitude, which is an ultimate state of being in which all desire 
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leading away from itself ceases. This cannot be measured by 
any consequence, even the pleasure that accompanies it. 

In everyday life we constantly value experience by these 
two different standards. We look at a sunset, notice how red it 
is, and say: “It will be pleasant tomorrow.” Our thought goes 
right on to what we wish to do. We observe the sunset closer, 
see how the clouds are drifting, notice the direction of the wind. 
This the practical attitude. We may now turn and notice the 
sunset for beauty; the rich harmony in those dull reds turning 
to a deep orange, where the King of Day has just disappeared 
behind the clouds. We notice the forms of the hills below, how 
on either side they frame the picture. This is the aesthetic point 
of view. It has no connection with what we are going to do or have 
done. In fact, the most fascinating thing is, that we have forgotten 
ourselves. We are freed. 

Or take an etching of London Bridge. In the distance is 
the dome of St. Paul, some black arches in the foreground, and 
blotched to the right some kind of a floating craft, everything 
enwrapped in clouds and mists. We look at it spellbound. It 
creates in us a mood but it tells us nothing. 

On the table in front of me is a Baedeker map of London. 
Here every line and mark mean something, but in a totally different 
way from what was meant by the picture, for while in the picture 
the lines and marks merely suggested objects sufficiently to awaken 
a mood, in the map every line refers to something in brick and 
mortar, street and park. It is absurd to say we only valued the 
sunset when by it we could prognosticate the weather, or that 
the map was prized rather than the picture because we could 
measure on its surfaces the directions and distances of our going. 
True the map has its value and the wise person will look at the 
sunset to judge tlfe weather, but we do prize pictures and who would 
forego the joy of the passing day. 

Both kinds of value are real, but the worth of the one cannot 
be judged by the standard of the other. 

Parallel with this tendency to attribute the value of the 
aesthetic to the pleasure that attends it, is the complementary 
tendency to put the worth of art on its forms as naturally being 
the cause of the pleasure. It is against this notion that music 
bears such remarkable testimony. Whether we compare our 
musical experience with that of the past, the present, or the possible 
future, we must admit that the remarkable similarity of statement 
with reference to the power and influence of music in contrast 
with such totally different musical forms employed, shows that 
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it is in the esthetic state awakened and not in the forms that give 
it rise, that its value consists. For instance, comparing past with 
present, how enthusiastically have the Greeks written of their 
music. What wonderful power they have attributed .to its in- 
fluence. How ardently did the churchmen of the dark ages culti- 
vate singing and what significance they placed on its influence 
as a factor in spiritual control. Yet how inadequate by our stand- 
ards were the forms of music that Plato and Charlemagne so 
highly prized. At the same time, the value these worthies placed 
on their art was not the enthusiasm of ignorance, of experimenters 
looking forward to an ideal. Their estimate was placed on proved 
facts of experience. Evidently the Greek Ode, or the Gregorian 
Service, moved the sensitive souls of their time as profoundly as 
do a Schubert Song, or a Beethoven Symphony the similiar spirits 
of our own. 

No one, certainly, would have the temerity to say that 
sensitiveness to the influence of music had kept pace with the 
formal expressive development of the art. In fact, some observers 
claim that the appreciation of music diminishes with civilization. 
Whether this is so or not, the unanimity in the testimony as to 
the influence of music seems to have little relation to the widely 
varying types of music employed. 

Comparing now people of the same time, but of widely 
varying civilization: We admit the artistic ability of the Japanese, 
Chinese and Hindu in every branch of art, granting even super- 
iority in many of them, and then at the same time we call their 
music barbarous, because it is unlike our own. This is strong 
testimony to the fact that the significance in the aesthetic state is 
not in the forms employed but in the activity of the soul. 

Similarity in the formal standards in so many of the arts, 
such as architecture, sculpture, painting and decoration, is due 
to the accident that the forms these arts employ are physical 
necessities of people in every part of the world. In other words, 
if these arts created their forms solely for the aesthetic purpose, 
so unique in the art of tone, the product of oriental taste in these 
respects would seem as barbarous to us as it does in the case of music. 
But the argument for the significance of the aesthetic state can 
be made stronger still if we take the established art of the present 
day and by its standards attempt to value the art of the futurist 
in music, for now we can compare not only the product of es- 
sentially the same time, but also the same civilization. Here also 
we discover that widely different forms are employed for producing 
a similar state of being. It is the spirit in art as in all things that 
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maketh alive. And ifthe creators of the music of the future sincerely 
realize the esthetic significance of their work, they need not worry 
for recognition, for the influences in the racial progress that have 
produced their works will produce the public to understand them. 

What is causing the confusion in our musical judgment whether 
of the past, the present, or the future, is the application of the 
practical standard to a state of being to which it does not apply. 

To sum up such application: we call pleasure the end in beauty 
and then associate the beauty with some specific form or mani- 
festation that has awakened the feeling in us, and then every one 
who is not moved by similar forms we pronounce as deficient in 
musical perception. What colossal egotism, unthinkable but for the 
twist in our judgment that comes from the confusion of standards! 

No argument is necessary to show the value of the practical 
attitude. We should soon come to grief as did the gods and men 
in the classic story, were we not to consider the consequences 
of what we experienced. The practical results of our scientific 
advance have tended to make us more and more capable of deter- 
mining and measuring the beneficial or harmful consequences of 
our acts. The prudential capacity of the race has infinitely de- 
veloped since the days when gods and men held charming converse. 
On the other hand, the value! of the esthetic attitude is in this 
very power oi detachment from the consequences of things about 
us, in the possibility it gives of being able to forget the egoistic 
self with all its passions and possessions and realize an altruistic 
self in harmony with the universe. Such harmony is the very 
breath of the soul and has ever been sought since man first caught 
sight of himself as different from the brute. It was this insight 
that made the eventful choice of our story so important. For the 
Greek and his civilization has stood as an example of the value of 
the zsthetic. Never was there a time when the world needed more 
to heed the lesson. Power to possess has obsessed us. Even the 
“brooding East” is forced out of hercontemplation. Where will it 
end unless man learns to value being as the equal of doing, and to 
regard the satisfaction of the soul as seriously as that of the body. 
This can be done only when we keep clear the two standards of 
value and learn that the one cannot be judged in terms of the 
other. Thus shall we realize the true worth of beauty. 

Let us prize the practical, our material progress depends 
upon it. Let us also have the courage to estimate life by esthetic 
standards and gladly forego the strife for possession in order to 
win the peace of realization, the outward token of which is so 
beautifully illustrated by the judgment of Paris. 
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THE AMERICAN COMPOSER 
By HENRY F. GILBERT 


Composition in America one is compelled to admit that there 

are as yet no real American composers. That is, speaking in 
the sense in which we consider Beethoven, Wagner or Strauss as 
German composers; Delibes, Massenet or Saint-Saéns as French 
composers, and Verdi, Rossini and Donizetti as Italian composers. 
There is a family resemblance between the music of the various 
German composers which in its ultimate essence constitutes a 
racial distinction to the music of any other nation. The same is 
true of the French composers in toto; also of the Italians and of 
other nations whose native culture has been allowed to develop 
for a period of time during which it has been protected from the 
disturbing effects of outside influences. This especial character- 
istic attaching to the music or other culture of a nation, or race, 
is a well-nigh impossible thing to define, although comparatively 
easy to recognize. If we contemplate sequentially, say fifty or 
more compositions by German composers, without allowing any 
serious diversions of attention to interfere with the process, we 
shall get a fair mental equivalent of the composite photograph. 
Certain common characteristics will be felt rather than perceived. 
If we now repeat the process with say fifty compositions by French 
composers we shall get an impression which we shall have no 
difficulty in feeling to be of a mental color quite distinct from 
that of the German group. 

Papa Haydn declared that his language was understood all 
over the world. This remark has given rise to the curious corollary 
that music is a universal language. Many persons hold that music 
is music, no matter whether composed by a German or a French- 
man, Italian or whoever it may be, that the laws of beauty are 
the same for all and far above any racial influence. This appears 
to be so, as long as we confine our attention to the externals of 
music such as melody, harmony, counterpoint, etc. But when we 
consider the inner meaning, the spiritual color of the music of a 
particular race, we immediately perceive something which differen- 
tiates it from the music of any other race. We feel the presence 
of a characteristic which we cannot define, but it would be foolish 
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and unscientific to ignore this simply because we cannot analyze 
it. While music is quite universal in its appeal it is not universal 
in its expressive power but in some esoteric manner reflects that 
particular racial spirit of which its individual composer is a frag- 
ment and as it were a mouthpiece. 

In the sense of the foregoing we certainly do not have American 
composers. Possibly one reason for this, and perhaps the greatest 
reason, is that we have hardly as yet developed an American race. 
The population of America is, as every one recognizes, a general 
hodge-podge of almost all conceivable racial elements. These racial 
elements are not as yet amalgamated. Each still retains to a very 
large degree its original physical and mental characteristics, and 
that particular brand of conservatism peculiar to the race to which 
it originally belonged. However, environment, the enforced contact 
with other individuals of different races, and intermarriage are 
rapidly doing their work and an American race is only a question 
of time. Meanwhile we have already developed a strong and 
distinctive American spirit. As compared with that of Europe it is 
the spirit of youth in contrast to the spirit of age. We are filled 
with a glorious will for accomplishment, an impatience of restraining 
bonds of tradition, and a buoyant and incontrovertible optimism. 
The dominant tone of America is ever onward. We have hitched 
our wagon to a star, the star of youth which shall indeed eventually 
drag us out of the slough of vulgarity. Inasmuch as we, as a 
nation, are infused with the spirit of youth we have the faults of 
youth as well as the virtues. These faults are ever present and 
indeed are the only things that certain critics and satirists perceive. 
But the main point is that with all our shortcomings we do possess 
the pristine strength and indomitable will of youth and it is this 
spirit which is the very mother and father of invention, culture, 
science, the arts and all which in the end tends to make life of 
value and beauty. In our literature this free and self reliant 
characteristic has found from time to time an unmistakeable 
expression. The writings of Emerson and Thoreau are filled with 
it. Walt Whitman continually suggests to us that in America 
humanity having touched the bed-rock of primitive conditions 
is arising Antaeus-like, endowed with new and pristine vigor. 
And in quite another manner that most glorious of recent Americans, 
Mark Twain, strongly reflects the same spirit. But when we turn 
our attention in an earnest and unprejudiced manner to our native 
musical culture we must confess that not only are we lacking in 
composers of equal distinction, vigor, and originality, but we must 
admit that such composers as we have fail for the most part to 
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grasp or to express this new spirit. With the exultant life of Amer- 
ica throbbing vigorously about them they still turn to Europe, 
asking, that she not only teach them technique (which is right) 
but unconsciously absorbing and expressing her ideals of beauty 
(which is wrong). Here and there appears a gleam of the right 
sort but as it does not receive much encouragement it usually 
fails to develop. One always feels that music by an American is 
not wanted, especially if it happens to be American music. It is 
merely tolerated with a sort of good-natured contempt. It is 
true that American music as such is still very much in its infancy. 
But an unwelcome child always has a very hard time and some- 
times fails to grow up. 

The position of the native composer of music in America is, 
to say the least, peculiar. The art of music plays a large and im- 
portant part among the present day diversions of the American 
public, but it is in the nature of an imported toy and is not a sig- 
nificant part of the life of the people. We have much music, it is 
true; the greatest in the world; and probably a more catholic 
and broader view of the world’s musical achievements than can 
be obtained in any other country. But the reverse side of the 
fact is, that the poor, struggling, and as yet not very individual 
native musical product has perhaps a harder time than it has had 
in other countries. 

In America, Symphony Orchestras and Opera Companies 
spring up as it were over night. Beside which there is always an 
abundance of piano and vocal recitals. The members and directors 
of these opera companies, the conductors of the symphony or- 
chestras, besides the vast majority of the players, and by far 
most of the recitalists, are Europeans. Even when they have not 
been born in Europe, all their training has been European, and 
all their mental bias is in accordance with European musical 
tradition. Naturally almost all the music performed is European 
and thus the public is educated to an ideal of musical beauty 
which though great and wonderful in itself is perforce exclusive of 
anything which differs from it. 

The American composer, even one of the best and most 
earnest sort, in submitting a composition of his to one of our 
European-American symphony-orchestra conductors, must abide 
by his decision respecting its worthiness of performance. The 
decision of the orchestral conductor respecting the value of the 
work submitted is naturally influenced by the degree in which the 
new work approaches those great European models with which his 
life-training has made him familiar. It therefore happens that 
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many works which are not in the least significant, nor important 
to the development of an American school of composition, are 
given the high honor of a finished performance and a wide-spread 
publicity. 

To this it should be added that the great body of our profes- 
sional critics is likewise educated exclusively to European standards 
of musical beauty. There are of course a few brilliant exceptions 
who are doughty champions of the new note wherever it appears. 
But the vast majority proceed to judge the work performed in ac- 
cordance with their Europe-derived standards of taste; to praise it 
wherever it coincides, however weakly, with these standards; and to 
condemn it whenever it departs, with no matter how much intrinsic 
justification, from these standards. 

There have also been instituted numerous prize competitions 
such as the Paderewski prize, founded by the munificence of Mr. 
Paderewski; the annual prize competition held by the Federation 
of Musical Clubs, and numerous others of smaller caliber. At 
first sight these competitions would ‘appear to be most excellent 
encouragers of the art of musical composition in America. They 
undoubtedly do this to a certain extent, but inasmuch as the judges 
who award the prizes in these competitions are usually veteran 
composers, whose training and sympathy is entirely in accordance 
with European ideals, it almost invariably happens that the 
composition which, though technically well made, is least offensive 
by reason of any new or significant features which it might present, 
gets the prize. In other words, the most un-American composition 
stands about the best chance of a prize. I am well aware that in 
prize competitions generally, in no matter what country, the 
most academic and frequently the least significant composition 
gets the prize. In America, however, the operations of these prize 
competitions would seem to be one degree worse than anywhere 
else. Not only does the most academic composition usually get 
the prize, but the one which is the least American also, owing to 
the European training of the judges. 

Prize competitions in general certainly encourage activity 
but their immediate effects tend to retard progress. For they 
emphasize and raise to a high point of honor those still-born works 
in which the form is quite in accordance with existent traditions of 
musical beauty but which are lacking in vitality, in new and con- 
vincing spirit. The world does move. There is progress in Art as 
in other things. The gentlemen who act as judges in prize 
competitions continually forget to remember that new wine refuses 
to be confined in old bottles! 
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Then again there is the attitude of the government; Music, 
and indeed the fine arts in general, have no official recognition or 
governmental support and encouragement in this country. The 
attitude of the government of the United States toward the fine 
arts is indeed one of apathy if not complete indifference. Almost 
without exception civilized countries have a minister of fine arts, 
and by means of endowment of art schools, subsidies to theatres 
and opera-houses, and pensions given to creative artists such as 
poets and composers, do much to encourage and make possible 
the growth of a native culture. But the government of the United 
States of America offers the most flagrant exception to this custom. 
Our legislators, if they do not express open scorn at the idea of 
governmental patronage of the fine arts, consider the issue of 
no importance whatsoever. In fact, if we consider the indifference 
and inaction of the government in this matter we cannot take a 
very high rank as a civilized country. We are certainly true 
barbarians in this matter. Even Russia, a country which it is 
much the fashion to look down upon, is inestimably in advance 
of us in this particular. She has developed a vigorous and distinc- 
tive native culture, and this largely through the aid, encourage- 
ment and financial support of the government. It is perhaps a 
trite saying that “Art is not a business,” but the truth of it cannot 
be emphasized too often, especially in this country. It needs to 
be fostered and substantially encouraged if it is to take root and 
grow among a people and in turn react upon them as a civilizer. 
The consciousness of the American people as a whole has not yet 
grasped this fact. Neither has the consciousness of the American 
government, which is representative of the people, yet appreciated 
the value and worth of culture as a civilizer. The encouragement 
of Art and particularly of Music is therefore left to the care of a 
few wealthy individuals; and were it not for the generosity and pub- 
lic spirit of certain of our citizens in supporting our Symphony 
Orchestras, Opera Companies, and in certain very rare instances 
giving financial aid to our serious composers, our country would 
indeed be a barren desert as far as the art of music is concerned. 

The endowment or financial aid given to a composer is too often 
looked at as a charity, or as temporary aid until the time when 
he shall eventually be able to stand upon his own feet. But this 
is wrong. True Art seldom pays for itself; at least not for a long 
time. And the finer it is the less likelihood there is of its paying for 
itself. Money, advanced to a composer to free him from the 
necessity of earning it, should be regarded in the light of an invest- 
ment; not as a material investment which shall eventually bring 
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returns in kind, but as a spiritual investment which shal! eventually 
bring rich returns of an artistic or cultural nature. 

With the many prevailing ideas of music which however ex- 
cellent in themselves nevertheless militate against the success of 
the American composer, he has much difficulty in getting proper 
public performances of his works. Numerous societies have been 
formed from time to time for the purpose of bringing to public 
performance worthy American musical works. Such are the 
Manuscript Society of New York; the American Music Society; 
and the Women’s Musical Clubs in various parts of the country. 
There is a slight tendency on the part of the European trained 
conductors of our symphony orchestras to give the American 
composer a little fairer show than formerly. 

About 1904 the investigations of Professor Will H. Monroe, 
covering the six principal symphony orchestras of the country, 
showed that of all the music given by these orchestras less than one 
per cent. was by American composers. This is really a shameful 
condition of things and should cause both composer and public 
to take thought. However, this condition has slightly improved 
since then. 

Among the many annual festivals of music held in various 
parts of the country three at least must receive honorable mention 
as they are all likely to effectively stimulate the growth of native 
creative musical art. These are the annual festival of the Litchfield 
County Choral Union, held at Norfolk, Conn.; the MacDowell 
Memorial Colony with its yearly festival held at Peterborough, 
N. H., and the “High Jinks ”of the Bohemian Club of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The salient feature of the Norfolk Festival, as it has come 
to be called, is the first performance each year of a new composition 
by an American composer under the most dignified and honorable 
auspices. The festival itself is practically the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Stoeckel to the Litchfield County Choral Union. On his 
estate in Norfolk, Mr. Stoeckel has caused to be built an unpre- 
tentious but wonderfully perfect auditorium. It seats, in addition 
to a chorus of four hundred and fifty and an orchestra of seventy- 
five, about sixteen hundred persons. The orchestra is the best that 
can be obtained, barring none. The chorus, which is composed of 
the best singers in Litchfield County, has had constant ensemble 
training and practice for years and has attained to a degree of 
artistic finish well-nigh unsurpassed anywhere. 

The American composer has here the opportunity of bringing 
his work to performance amid almost ideal conditions. Beside 
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conducting all rehearsals and the performance he is given every 
practicable assistance and is treated with deference and respect. The 
foreword of the programs of the Norfolk festivals contains this 
paragraph: “No advertising of any nature is permitted in connection 
with these concerts, the sole object being to honor the composer 
and his work, under the most elevated conditions.” 

In addition to an ideal first performance of his work, the com- 
poser receives a substantial honorarium. This sum of money is 
decidedly the right sort of encouragement as it enables the earnest | 
composer to keep on with his most artistic work regardless of | 
immediate financial returns. The privilege of a performance at | 
Norfolk is conferred by a committee who are guided by purely ar- | 
tistic considerations in selecting a composer and his work for this 
distinguished honor. 

It has been said that the highest duty of princes is to protect 
and encourage learning and the arts. As Mr. Carl Stoeckel is 

doing this in a most free-handed and beneficent manner he is a 
prince in the highest meaning of the word. Would there were more 
| like him. 

Quite different, but of equal if not more importance to the 

American composer, are the summer festivals at the MacDowell 

Memorial Colony at Peterborough. The performances at Norfolk 

: are naturally somewhat more perfect from a strictly artistic 

4 standpoint than those at Peterborough. No expense is spared 

to make them as perfect as possible. But there is unfortunately 

no prince behind the Peterborough festivals. They are for the 

most part an expression of the will, energy, and enthusiasm of one 
woman: Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow of the late composer. 

The activities of the Norfolk festival however, in relation to 
American music, are usually confined to presenting first perform- 
ances of not more than two American composers each year. But 
at Peterborough many composers are represented. Not only do 
many promising young composers here receive a first performance 
of their works, but American compositions which have proved their 
worth are frequently repeated. As at Norfolk, the decision as to the 
works to be performed rests with a committee whose sole object is 
= to present works of artistic significance or promise. There is a 

complete symphony orchestra and an efficient chorus, and about 
twice the number of concerts are given as are given at the Norfolk 
festival. 

In the heart of the large pine forest on the estate of the Mac- 
Dowell Memorial Association in Peterborough, a woodland audi- 
torium has been built with a seating capacity of about fifteen hun- 
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dred. There is a large stage with a floor of earth, rising tiers of 
seats surrounded by primeval forest trees, and a wonderful view 
out over the stage toward rugged Monadnock. Here on the late 
afternoons of the festival days are given plays, pantomimes, and 
orchestral concerts. Bathed in the dying sunlight, and sur- 
rounded by whispering pines with frequent glimpses of distant 
mountain through openings in the forest, what more poetic place 
could be thought of to bring to light works of beauty. Merely to 
contemplate this beautiful woodland auditorium is enough to 
inspire one. Last season, a pantomime lasting one hour, by one 
of our younger composers,' was given at a mysteriously beautiful 
evening performance on this forest stage. 

Edward MacDowell, with his years of teaching in America, 
came at length to realize keenly what a homeless outcast the Amer- 


ican creative artist was in his own country. The thought and wish . 


then came to him that, when he had passed away, his Peterborough 
home might serve as a summer working place for struggling young 
creative artists. After his death Mrs. MacDowell threw herself 
into the work of realizing this dream with surprising energy. 
Not only has a summer colony of conspicuously talented young 
American creative artists been successfully founded, but the annual 
Festivals have been inaugurated. And this in the face of dis- 
couraging lack of interest and of financial support. Dr. Rudolph 
Eucken during a recent visit to Peterborough remarked that “for 
years no such important movement has been started for the de- 
velopment of national art as was being attempted at Peterborough.” 

I have spoken thus fully concerning the Peterborough Festival 
as it is in my estimation an important and much needed ally of the 
American composer, especially in regard to securing first per- 
formances of many diverse compositions. There is a large possi- 
bility that creative musical talent, which would have much 
difficulty in introducing itself through the regular channels, may 
be here brought into the light of publicity. 

The celebration called the “‘High Jinks” of the Bohemian 
Club of San Francisco has become well known through the writings 
of Arthur Farwell, who has attended several of these festivals. 
The scheme is of the utmost grandeur and may in time give rise to 
an American equivalent of Baireuth. Once a year the members 
of the Bohemian Club repair to a magnificent grove of giant red- 
wood trees about a hundred miles from San Francisco, taking with 
them a symphony orchestra, chorus, actors, etc. Here, at night, 


1Pan and the Star” by Edward Burlingame Hill. Ed. 
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on a great open-air stage is performed a music drama, the plot, 
book, and music of which are by different members of the Bohemian 
Club. Each year a different drama is performed, which has been 
written for the occasion. The underlying motive, the fundamental 
idea of all of these dramas is the vanquishing of care. Care is per- 
sonified by one of the characters in the drama and is eventually 
utterly defeated and slain. 

Truly a great idea and one which rings very true with our 
national spirit of triumphant optimism. This one point accen- 
tuates in a vigorous manner the fundamental difference between 
the spirit of Europe and that of America. Europe as a whole 
looks at the western sky, and in her art, particularly in her music, 
tells us of many beautiful sunset colors to be found there. Won- 
drously beautiful, but still telling of the sunset; decadent; whereas 
America looks into the dawn, the coming day, and is wildly im- 
patient of the spirit of anxiety and care which rests like an incubus 
upon the spirit of the older races. 

The only strong point of criticism that can be made on the 
“High Jinks”’ celebrations as they are held at present, is that the 
book or libretto of the music drama to be performed must be written 
by a member of the Bohemian Club, and that the accompanying 
music must be composed by another member of the same club. This 
necessarily restricts the wide-spread influence and benefit which 
this otherwise magnificent scheme might have on the development 
of American art. But as it is, it is in many ways the thing of the 
largest caliber of its kind in the country and there is reason to 
hope that this limiting restriction may ultimately be removed. 

Let us now examine a few of the prejudices against the Amer- 
ican composer and his work. In the first place there is the feeling, 
which is widely spread, that he can only produce works of an in- 
ferior order of merit. This feeling I am bound to say is somewhat 
justified by the facts. Many American composers (and would-be 
composers) hardly as yet realize the intense and utterly seli- 
sacrificing amount of concentration necessary to produce a real 
masterpiece. Our country is so rich; Life is so royally easy here. 
It seems that in this as in other things the prize may be had for 
the plucking. That symphonies may be built by main strength 
even as are fifty story buildings. “But this rough and ready 
optimism, this objective and materialistic heroism with which 
America is filled, is not the kind which creates great music. For 
that a finer, a more spiritual strain of heroism is necessary. Our 
Brooklyn bridges and fifty story buildings are fine, heroic and 
masterful and fill one with an exultant joy in the compelling 
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power of the mind of man over material things. But it takes a 
yet sterner and deeper mastery for the mind to compel and to 
control itself. And this must be done before great art can arise. 
Is it not written that he who controls his own spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city? And Emerson writing in 1840 says: 


The Hero is not fed on sweets 
Daily his own heart he eats. 


This kind of heroism is all too rare in America, even among 
such as aspire to fill the sacred réle of creative artist. 

But there is yet another reason why the work of the American 
composer, taken as a whole, can hardly win our highest respect. 
That is, that it is so largely imitative of the art of Europe. Most of 
us realize, even though unconsciously, that imitative art can never 
be great art. And even though its very lack of individual dis- 
tinctive quality may procure it a temporary recognition and quasi 
success, at the same time it fails to win for it a permanent respect. 
American music in its development as such, has this problem to 
face: that it can only become ultimately distinctive by leaving the 
paths of imitation, and that by leaving the paths of imitation it 
must temporarily sacrifice both immediate success and the respect, 
such as it is, of both public and academician. However, this prin- 
ciple is not at all confined to the development of American music 
but applies to all things of any distinction or ultimate value which 
have ever been developed in any age or country. 

In addition to this there is the somewhat provincial but nearly 
always present objection to the home product as opposed to the 
imported article. This is also a very old and widely operative prin- 
ciple. It is mentioned in the New Testament, Matt. 13:57. With- 
out resorting to any cheap jingoism, which I hate as does I believe 
every true American, I will merely observe that as long as we run 
after foreign gods with too great an assiduity we shall never have 
a god of our own really worthy of our respect and worship. 

Considering the lack of aesthetic consciousness in the American 
people, the apathy of the government toward the fine arts, and 
the prejudices of various kinds against the serious minded American 
composer, we are fain to give him considerable credit for his struggle 
against such overwhelming odds. During the last quarter of a 
century or so there may be observed a slight tendency on the part 
of our composers to kick over the traces of European tradition, and 
to treat American subjects, to use fragments of melody having an 
American origin as a basis for musical structure. Indian and 
Negro tunes and rhythms, Spanish-American tunes, and even the 
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familiar Foster songs have been made use of in this way. Many 
of these compositions are probably not of lasting art value. The 
high water mark that has thus far been reached by this method of 
procedure is undoubtedly MacDowell’s “Indian Suite.” But 
these compositions taken as a whole indicate a fine, healthy 
tendency on the part of the American composer, one which we 
should certainly congratulate ourselves upon. This is but a tend- 
ency as yet and the compositions arising therefrom can certainly not 
express the large and complete spirit of America. But it seems to 
indicate a dawning consciousness on the part of our composers of 
the difference in spirit between Europe and America. It seems to 
indicate that our composers are gradually beginning to realize 
that we cannot arrive at a distinctive adulthood in our music until 
we have left the home nest of European tradition and struck out 
for ourselves. Now these first steps are naturally somewhat 
blundering and unsure and can hardly give any true indication of 
what may be arrived at ultimately. But the main point, on which 
we should all congratulate ourselves, is, that the first step toward 
an American music has actually been taken. Its subsequent 
arrival is merely a question of time. 

The foundations of culture in a new and only partially civil- 
ized country are always laid in imitation of the culture of a 
completely developed and civilized country. Thus, early Italy 
imitated Greece; France and Germany imitated Italy; Russia 
imitated Germany, and in the nineteenth century we have seen 
America imitating England in literature and Germany in music. 
All the European countries mentioned have eventually developed 
a fine, sturdy, and distinctive culture of their own. Something 
native to themselves and expressive of their own race consciousness. 
But what of America? 

To the minds of all thinkers and the hearts of all who sincerely 
love our country and have a living faith in its future, this question 
must be big with interest. We have already, as has been said, 
struck a distinctive note in our literature. But the spirit of our 
music is still largely imitative. In the order of the development of 
the arts music usually comes last, and it is perhaps too early to look 
for a distinctive note in American music. Still I see here and there 
a gleam of something big and vital. 

But it is the potentialities, the latent possibilities of American 
music which arouse my most earnest enthusiasm. Here we are 
in America with a population composed of all European racial 
stocks. Each having its own distinctive race consciousness, yet 
all bound together by a free, liberated and on-rushing national 
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spirit. When the amalgam is complete—shall there not arise 
eventually a strong and beautiful music in whose texture is woven 
all those various strands of race consciousness? For all these 
threads shall be here gathered together and harmoniously blended, 
and I, for one, look with great interest to the ultimate develop- 
ment of an art of music, which, while containing these many 
elements, shall yet be superior in expressive power to any of the 
single elements from which it has been built. 


MUSIC AND MATERIAL EXPRESSION 
(A Plea for Aristotle) 


By CYRIL SCOTT 


ONCE came across a man who rather wittily remarked that 

there was no more moonlight in the Moonlight Sonata than 

than there was sunlight in Sunlight Soap. And in the face of 
all the modern tendencies to stretch the expressibility of music to 
its utmost limit, one is bound to doubt,—if one weighs the “pros” 
and “‘cons’’ of the matter—whether the programists are pursuing 
methods consistent with musical truth at all, and to ask oneself if 
Aristotle was not correct after all when he stated that “music 
expresses nothing but itself.” 

The problem in fact is worthy of being looked into, and to begin 
with it is essential to see how music lies in its relationship to all 
the other arts. For as to these, it indeed bears towards them a 
unique position. Presuming that Aristotle is right and that music 
expresses really nothing but itself, at any rate the same cannot be 
maintained of painting and sculpture, since these must inevitably 
portray some things physical and material, however remote and 
ideal that portrayal may be. And this, although to a less extent, 
applies to poetry as well; for in spite of its frequent dealings with 
things abstract and spiritual, yet in that it uses words, it uses some- 
thing definite, and in so far material. It is in short subject to 
limitations which if discarded would lead it into the realm of 
nonsense, and nowhere beyond. 

True it is, however, that poets allow themselves licenses 
with regard to the exact meanings of words, just as _philos- 
ophers very frequently do: yet it can only be with those words 
whose meanings in any case are somewhat elastic or very widely 
embracing. For a poet, as an instance, to use the word “‘forest”’ 
and by that word to mean a region where there are no trees; such a 
thing would be inconceivable and absurd: he might imply a celestial 
forest, or a dead one or a buried one, but there the matter would 
end—since a word must denote a certain limitation. But with 
music this is by no means the case: a sound, unless it be purely 
imitative, portrays nothing; it may undoubtedly awaken certain 
feelings in the listeners’ breasts; it may engender a sensation of 
boredom or of delight: but that is an entirely different matter from 
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inherently expressing boredom or delight. The word “rapture” 
denotes rapture, but it may awaken a great despair in the man who 
reads it—for he may become conscious of how very far from raptur- 
ous he himself is feeling at the moment. Likewise the word “‘death” 
not only means cessation from terrestrial existence, but also the 
very quintessence of dolefulness—and yet, if this word be perused 
by the unloving but expectant relation of the person who happens 
to be dead, it might awaken within his expectant heart a thrill 
of considerable elation. 

To engender a feeling, then, is quite different from ex- 
pressing it: and again, to have certain emotions associated 
with a thing, is surely not to express that thing either: 
wine does not express the maudlin, hilarious, visionary or soporific 
states of mind it may call forth in the mortal who partakes too 
lavishly of its allurements. Wine is nothing but wine: wine expresses 
nothing but wine; and as to whether it causes one person to sink 
to sleep gradually underneath the table, or another person, 
metaphorically speaking, to wake up more than under ordinary 
circumstances he ever could wake up—well, that has, as far as 
this argument is concerned, nothing to do with the matter. More- 
over—to revert to music—if it really gave definite expression to 
that overpowering despair and melancholy, which not a few 
writers have read into the last movement of Tschaikowski’s Sixth 
Symphony, for example, would not every compassionate eye 
in the whole auditorium be suffused with tears; and would not, at 
any rate, sensitive natures think twice before submitting their 
delicate constitutions to such a highly affecting and heartrending 
ordeal? To witness real and overpowering despair, when all is said, 
cannot even to the most hard of heart be exactly a pleasant 
thing; and although I am aware that there are certain persons who 
visit the theatres in order, as they put it, “to enjoy a good cry,” 
yet fact goes to prove that even should they visit the concert-halls 
with the same purpose, their expectations would remain hopelessly 
and assuredly unfulfilled—sniffling, unless caused by a cold in the 
head, being a distinctly rare occurrence in the concert-hall. 

But it may be asked, in contention to the horrible blasphemy of 
Aristotle which I have quoted, “if music then expresses nothing 
how has such a very reverse idea come into existence? And what 
about Symphonic Poems and Programme Composers?” And here 
these supposed interrogators must not forget the remotely imitative 
faculties of certain forms of music: they must not forget that cer- 
tain chromatic and long-drawn string passages are something 
suggestive of a wail, and that it would be unusual to disassociate a 
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wail from distress. And, this being the case, it requires but a step 
further to arrange a system, which, however remotely and falsely 
shall express everything from a lamb’s bleat to a cyclone. It is 
in fact perfectly conceivable that music—as a few thinkers have 
already contended—began with certain imitations, just as poetry 
is said to have originated in exclamations. To mimic the bird’s 
song, for instance, was to produce a lively strain; to mimic a 
moan of distress, was to produce a plaintive strain, and so forth, 
until the wind and other mightier elements in nature came to 
be imitated as well—and until (what is more important to our 
subject) music passed almost entirely beyond the scope of mere 
imitation, and became Itself. And yet, after all these centuries of 
evolution, people seem to think that they are paying a musical com- 
position the highest compliment when they, as it were, banish it back 
to its first primitive beginnings; when they, in fact, tell its em- 
barrassed composer, how they are reminded of birds and cascades 
and rustling tree-tops, and what not—all very arcadian and rural, it 
is true—but did the particular composer happen to think of these 
when he wrote his Fantasy, or whatever it might be? And is 
it not conceivable that he might considerably dismay his admiring 
commentators by replying, that there was nothing further from 
his mind at the time than tree-tops and the like?—for the singing 
birds were the united merriment of mother and first-born, the 
cascades were the gurgling of Baby’s evening bottle, and the rust- 
ling tree-tops—well those he could not place at all. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that I wish to fall into the 
error of musical intolerance, and that I would add to the general 
whoop and cry with regard to Programme-music. My aim is not 
to condemn that form of musical composition, but to show, for 
purposes which shall be revealed anon, that music does not truly 
and actually express, beyond the few things that it really can 
mimic, those which many litterateurs and musicians would fain 
make it express. Indeed, even in the comparatively few imitative 
things, would not the listeners go very far astray if there were no 
text-books to keep them in the right path? And are there not 
likely to be many uninitiated mortals, like the two ladies I heard 
of recently, who when listening to the sheep-bleating variation in 
Don Quixote felt quite sympathetic for the conductor on account 
of the extreme annoyance he must have been feeling; the annoy- 
ance arising from the fact (as they supposed) that the whole or- 
chestra had “got out.” Furthermore, admitted, that music can 
be made to resemble the bleating of lambs and so forth—could it 
be said that on such occasions it rises to its highest flights of 
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beauty? Can the cuckoo-call in Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony 
be regarded as one of that composer’s most sublime moments? 
And would Dr. Richard Strauss be flattered if one told him that the 
sheep-bleating variation in Don Quixote, which so puzzled the 
two ladies, was the finest thing he ever penned? And yet, if 
the criterion of good art consists, as Shakespeare unfortunately 
remarked, in its trueness to Nature, he certainly ought to be: for 
in spite of the two ladies, never has he been truer to Nature before 
or since, to my knowledge, at any rate. 

However, be that as it may, I think it must be fairly obvious 
to every upright thinker, that beyond the limits of all things 
possible to imitate by sound, music ceases to express actually 
and truly anything but itself. To make it express such a thing as 
Love, for instance, may be all very well from the composer’s point 
of view, and indeed highly elevating and entrancing from the 
listener’s, too, but from the sane, cold-blooded attitude of logic 
it is merely an absurdity. If, as I have attempted to show, music 
can express only what it can mimic, how can an abstract, soundless 
thing like Love be expressed by a noise? One might almost as 
well try to express hatred by a perfume. Nay, the very fact that 
two people may glean two absolutely different meanings out of one 
piece of music; that, whereas one person may have imagined a 
storm, merely of wind, and another a storm of romantic passion, 
and a third, nothing material whatever, this is surely enough to 
prove that the medium which is supposed to express these things, 
does not in reality do so after all. 

But there is still another aspect of music to consider in this 
connection; there is that point of view, which, I believe originated 
in the mind of a great man—namely, that music expresses the Inex- 
pressible. And like most paradoxes, but by no means all, it is 
both true and untrue. For our purpose, however, I must dwell 
first on, and emphasize that side which is untrue. And to begin 
with, I am inclined to say of the Inexpressible what Edward 
Carpenter so wittily said of astronomy: for to use his own words, 
“Astronomy is (regarded as) the most perfect science, because we 
know least about it?’—because our ignorance of the actual phenomena 
is the most profound. And although many of us may be highly 
incensed at this apparent slight on such a study as astronomical 
science, yet we are bound to admit that when it comes to the 
inexpressible the ignorance of most of us is undoubtedly most 
profound, if not quite so. Nor does this similitude end here, since 
not only are we ignorant of the actual phenomena of this Inex- 
pressible, but we want to express it by a medium which expresses 
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nothing but itself: by the combination of two negatives, in fact, 
we are giving birth to a positive, which is impossible. In truth, 
we can with no real justification say that music expresses the 
“inexpressible,” since, in the first place, we do not know what music 
really does express, and in the second, as aforesaid, we assuredly 
do not know the “inexpressible.” But what we can say, is, that 
music may perhaps express certain things out of the myriads and 
myriads which go to make up that vast unfathomable region of 
thought which we call the Inexpressible: and beyond that we 
certainly are not justified in going. 

And yet, in emphasizing what I have urged as the untrue side 
of this conception, does not the fault arise perhaps merely in that 
difference, already alluded to, between expressing a thing, and 
engendering a certain feeling? For it is undoubtedly true that 
music often gives rise to a sensation which is entirely inexpressible, 
and which perhaps no other medium could call forth. As far as 
music itself is concerned, it cannot signify whether its votaries 
write symphonic poems, or wish to express the inexpressible, or 
nothing at all but pure sound for sound’s sake, as long as they give 
real intrinsic pleasure to their listeners, and above all, produce a 
novel work of art. Theories, however true or false, do not change 
a thing; the explanation which may be advanced to account for 
this or that, can not persuade the stars to move one inch from 
their courses, or the tide to politely refrain from wetting the feet 
of Canute. For the explanation is made to suit the fact, and not 
the fact to suit the explanation. If the adamantine power of 
Originality asserts itself in the soul of the genius, no petty pre- 
existent rules can hold him back, for from this moment he makes, 
as it were, anewrule. As Edward Dowden puts it in his admirable 
work on Shakespeare—“‘In due time we fling away our manuals, 
our codes of spiritual drill, our little rules and restrictions. A 
deeper order takes authority over our being, and resumes in itself 
the narrower order; the rhythm of our life acquires a larger har- 
mony, a movement free and yet sure as that of Nature.” And as 
to these new laws, the explanation and also the justification there- 
of, that is left to the pundits and to those whom a somewhat bitter 
philosopher has termed “learned idlers.” 

With regard to the theory which lies at the basis of the whole 
Programme-system, although with the lesser lights it may on the one 
hand often stand as an excuse for barren and uninspired ugliness, 
yet on the other, if it also gives us such sublimities as the prelude 
to “Tristan and Isolde,” or the conclusion of “Tod und Verkli- 
rung,” well, we can afford to take the evil with the good, and forgive 
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it all its transgressions. That certain composers find a stimulus 
to their creative faculties in a material or abstract idea, and by the 
translation, however wrongly, of that into music engender beauties 
which otherwise they might not have been able to engender, this is 
quite enough, in one sense, to justify the system. Moreover a 
system which so many musicians have at times adopted must have 
something considerable in its favour, and its evil side could easily 
be mitigated if its votaries would select exalted and abstract 
subjects in place of those sordid and grotesque ones, necessitating 
sundry subterranean gruntings and bass-tubal uglinesses, meant no 


doubt as a hair-stimulant, in the way of making it stand on end, 


but most often resulting only in a stimulant for the risible muscles 
instead. 

Indeed—if one takes into account all the aforementioned 
things—it is almost self-evident that music (with certain excep- 
tions, principally to be found in Wagner) is at its highest artistic 
pinnacle when furthest from the plain of mimicry. And the reason 
lies in the fact that on those occasions it is more truly and intrinsi- 
cally itself; it is, infact, entirely unfettered by the material ele- 
ment. And—if one wishes to put it in that way—it has passed onto 
the plane of the inexpressible; the word “inexpressible’” here 
meaning that which is not expressible by any other medium but 
music. In short, the whole thing comes back to the phrase of 
Aristotle—music expresses nothing but itself. 


THE STUDY OF INDIAN MUSIC 
By FRANCES DENSMORE 


O study Indian music is to study a crude, though cultivated 
I art. It is pleasant to think of an Indian lover trilling in 
the dawn an improvised song to his beloved, or an Indian 
hunter singing beside his campfire, but neither picture represents 
the custom of the Indian tribes whose music I have studied. 
Indian song, in my observation, is far from being a spontaneous 
outburst of melody. Onthecontrary there is around it the dignity 
and control which pervade the whole life of the race. Many years 
ago I knew a Chippewa guide in the forests that lie to the north 
of Lake Superior. Indian music was somewhat new to me at the 
time and I said “‘What songs do you sing when you hunt?” 
A quizzical look was in his eyes as he waited a moment and then 
replied ““When we hunt we don’t sing, we keep very still and 
watch, then we shoot.” 

Among the Chippewa, Sioux and northern Utes there still are 
Indians who say that they “receive songs in dreams.” Probably 
this custom obtains in tribes of which I have not a personal 
knowledge, but I have phonographically recorded “‘dream songs” 
among these peoples. The song is considered a gift from the bird 
or animal which appears to the dreamer and which is thereafter 
considered his supernatural aid. Thus a certain Sioux dreamed of 
the thunderbirds who assumed human form, talked with him, 
assured him that they would always answer his summons, and also 
taught him a song. Another Sioux dreamed of a lodge filled 
with elk who were singing. He learned their song, and sang 
it when he wished to secure their supernatural aid. Among the 
Chippewa it was the custom for medicine men to build “nests” 
in the trees, where they waited, fasting, until they secured a 
dream and its song.. A man was very proud of a song received 
in this manner. The words were often in a “sacred language,” 
which consisted of common words used with an occult significance. 
A medicine man always sang his principal dream song and related 
the dream before he began to treat a sick person, these being 
in the nature of credentials. A successful medicine man had 
many such songs, and if he sold the formula of herbs for preparing 
certain remedies he sold also the songs which made the remedies 
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effective. On the Dakota prairie I recorded songs from two old 
medicine men who sold me dried roots of herbs, together with 
fresh specimens of the plants for identification, and the songs 
which were used with each herb. For instance, a certain herb 
was used in the treatment of fractures, and when it was applied 
a certain song was sung, the words meaning, “Friend, now come, 
behold all these, a bear told me this; friend come.” The medicine 
was received in a dream of the bear, and Indian musicians are 
careful to give credit to whom credit is due. 

Among the Sioux I heard many “‘chief’s songs,” and I asked 
“Do the chiefs sing these songs?”’ The reply was “These are 
praise songs. A chief would not sing them. The chief sits still 
while the others sing his praises.” An ordinary man, however, 
might sing a song which embodied the story of his valor; indeed 
there were occasions on which he was expected to do this, as an 
evidence of his right to some honor which was being conferred 
upon him. There were various uses for praise songs in the old 
days, and a man might weary of hearing his praises sung by his 
friends. Thus if food were needed at the council tent, or for some 
tribal gathering, it could always be secured by singing the praise 
songs. A party of men and women would make the circle of the 
camp. Pausing before the tent of a successful warrior they 
sang of his victories, often inserting his name in an old song. 
Who could fail to respond to such an appeal, bringing out venison 
or the choicest buffalo meat? 

The songs of military societies are in themselves a wide 
field of study. Among the Sioux there were the White Horse 
Troop, the Strong Heart Society, the Wolf Society, and many 
others, each having its own songs, separate and distinct, which 
were sung at its meetings, as well as at the social gatherings of the 
tribe. Even more numerous than these are the songs of native 
religions. I have been reliably informed that the 107 songs of the 
Chippewa Grand Medicine Society which I recorded, are only a 
small part of the songs of that organization. A majority of the 
original songs are probably lost in the sleep of the singers, for the 
Grand Medicine is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 

The Indians sing as they play their games. It is said that in 
the old days all the Chippewa songs of the moccasin game were 
“dream songs”; that gambling was a gift from the “manido” 
(spirits), who also gave songs to ensure success; but this original 
attitude of the Chippewa toward the game has disappeared except 
in remote places, and the moccasin game songs of the present 
day are usually modern melodies. As great a change has come 
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in the love songs. Among the Sioux it is said that the old type of 
love song always concerned a man’s qualification to wed, this 
qualification depending on his success in war. I have succeeded in 
securing some of these old love songs, but among those recorded 
there is none which contains a direct avowal of affection. From 
my observation among the tribes mentioned, as well as among the 
Mandan and Hidatsa, the outspoken form of love song is the more 
modern. An Indian trusts much to silence. It is the white man 
who thinks he must put his thoughts into words. Love songs abound 
today on every Indian reservation ard are constantly being 
composed by the young men. Thirty Chippewa love songs were 
recorded and only one was inspired by happiness. All these songs 
were comparatively modern. Too frequently the words contained 
the information that the singer intended to drown disappointment 
in liquor. On moonlight nights one hears wailing songs of this 
kind issuing from the barred windows of the agency guard-house. 
Let us hope that future students of Indian music will pass them 
by. Weird they are, and melodious they may be, but representative 
of true Indian character they assuredly are not. 

Three classes of material are available for study at the 
present time, and the lines of demarcation between these classes of 
songs should be clearly kept in mind by the student. First, there 
still remain some of the old songs, sung by the old singers. These 
are, of course, the most interesting and valuable of any songs. 
Second, there are old ceremonial and medicine songs belonging to 
men now dead, but which can be sung, and sung with reasonable 
correctness, by men who heard them given by their owners. 
These are less valuable than the first but are well worth preserving 
if the singer is known to be conscientious. Third, there are 
comparatively modern songs, which represent a_ transitional 
culture. If differentiated from the really old songs, these are not 
devoid of interest, though it is scarcely worth while to collect a 
great many of them. My own work has been chiefly with the 
first class of material, though songs of the others have also been 
secured. During the past seven and a half years I have been 
collecting and analyzing Indian sengs under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution, about 900 songs having been phonograph- 
ically recorded in the course of the work. 

To those at all familiar with Indian usage it is needless to 
say that important ceremonial songs are never sung by men who 
have not the ceremonial right to sing them. In the old days a 
man who was being fitted for some ceremonial position would be 
taught these songs by the man who was preparing him for his office,. 
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and he would pay liberally for the instruction and the songs. I 
have met with much opposition in securing such songs as these, 
some of the old men insisting that it were better to let the songs die 
than to sing them for any fee less than the value of a horse, which 
was their value in the old days. Fortunately there have been 
others willing to sing them for a reasonable fee, in order that they 
might be preserved. 

The rehearsal of an Indian song by a chorus around the 
drum is interesting to hear. The song is as carefully repeated as 
by white singers, and those uncertain of the melody sing softly 
until they are sure of the progressions. I recall one gathering 
which I was asked to attend. The singers were to rehearse a 
certain song in my honor which they intended to sing at the 
approaching Fourth of July celebration. The song had been 
recently composed by several men, collaborating in the work. 
It was a happy group, on the wide Dakota prairie. For miles and 
miles there was no white person except myself. I had not mastered 
the Sioux language, but courtesy readily makes itself understood 
and my trusted interpreter was with me to translate all conver- 
sation. Fur robes were spread for me to sit upon, and every one 
came to shake hands with me, even tiny babies having a dark little 
hand held out by their mothers. A beef had been killed, part of it 
simmering in the kettles and part drying in the sun, being cut in 
thin strips and hung over poles. The feast was not lacking in 
abundance or repartee, and no one was offended that I had brought 
my own lunch, supplementing it with a cup of their coffee, for the 
sake of sociability. As the sunset sky grew rosy in the west the 
singers returned to their task around the drum, singing right 
heartily that I had “‘been kind to the poor and needy.”’ Over and 
over the song rose and fell in its minor cadences. The full light 
of the moon rested on the little camp as I drove away to the 
Government School, which is my home when on a reservation. 
Afar through the summer night I heard the throb of the drum, 
and I knew how the camp fires flickered and the horses dozed 
beside the wagons. 

Do you doubt that the Indians love their music? There are 
among them men who are recognized as good singers and who are 
invited to “‘sit at the drum” at all tribal gatherings; there are also 
indifferent singers, and men who correspond to those of the white 
race who only know Old Hundred and cannot be sure of that tune. 
In the early days of my work I recorded two or three songs from a 
man who said he was one of the best singers in the tribe. When I 
examined the songs I found in them no sense of a keynote. The 
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melodies rambled about in a way to suggest marvelous compli- 
cations of key and scale. What theories of Indian musical culture 
I might have evolved, with those songs as evidence—for they 
certainly were recorded by a typical “old timer,” if one judged 
by appearances! But the mass of material, gathered on many 
reservations, contradicts the songs by this singer who, I found, 
had no recommendation except his own. Later another singer 
recorded the same songs, and behold—a keynote appeared! The 
melody crystallized along definite lines, and the progressions became 
those of an ordinary major key. I would not be understood as 
saying that all Indian songs correspond to the scales and keys of 
the white man’s music. Some of those which I have analyzed 
show only a slight feeling for what we call a keynote, but the singer 
can repeat the melody any number of times with no appreciable 
variation, and it “makes sense.” One learns by experience to 
distinguish between poor singing, and a song which is full of 
native irregularities. Concerning a feeling for a tonic, or keynote, 
it may be of interest to state that, in a series of 340 Chippewa 
songs which have been fully analyzed, it was found that 67 per 
cent ended on a tone which, by the test of the ear, was a satis- 
factory keynote. 

There are many mannerisms among Indian singers, and it is 
important that they be not regarded as essentials. Among these 
are the exaggerated tremolo, and a certain attack by beginning a 
tone sharp and immediately sliding downward to the sustained 
tone. From extended observation of the songs of native religions 
and of medicine it appears that a vibrato was always used in 
these songs. There is also a tremolo or vibrato which is cultivated 
by young men and is commonly used by singers around the drum. 
In phonographic recording it is difficult for some Indians to steady 
the voice enough to make a record which can be transcribed. An 
Indian once said to me, “No white person can sing exactly like 
the Indians, for he has not an Indian throat.” It is difficult to 
describe the vocal method of the Indians, except to say that tones 
are separated by a contraction of the glottis, so that, without the 
use of either words or syllables, an Indian can give short note-values 
corresponding to eighth or sixteenth notes with perfect distinct- 
ness. ‘These do not vary in repetitions of the song. 

Field observation and the phonographic recording of songs are 
the first steps in the study of Indian music. The collection of 
songs is followed by their transcription and analysis. There are 
two methods of transcribing Indian songs so that the melodies 
can be presented to the eye and made available for practical use. 
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One of these methods concerns minute variations of pitch and 
may be compared to a perfectly focused photograph which shows 
even the smallest lines in the object before the camera. With the 
apparatus available at the present time the scope of this work is 
limited. Variations of tone in Indian singing are so constant and 
so very minute that to trace them in any large amount of material 
is a stupendous task. The other method, which is the one I use, 
may be compared to a painting, in which outline and mass take 
precedence over detail. Thus if we were to study the oak we might 
photograph single leaves, or we might paint the tree, giving its 
outline and environment. A thorough study would include a 
knowledge of the leaves and their variations of form, but we would 
be careful to keep our grasp of the subject of oak-trees as a whole. 
This simile, like any other, can be pushed too far, but it may serve 
to illustrate the difference between two recognized methods of 
studying all exotic music, the first being purely mechanical, the 
second depending primarily on a test by the ear. 

In my work I transcribe Indian songs in ordinary musical 
notation, with a few additional signs to designate peculiarities 
which appear with such persistence as to be rightly considered 
part of the melody. I find the octave sung with a very fair degree 
of correctness, also the fifth and third. Intermediate intervals 
may vary, but when the song reaches these points the boundary 
seems, in some strange way, to have been kept, and the interval is 
sung with surprising accuracy. As a justification of the use of the 
common staff with its lines and spaces, it should be borne in mind 
that our present musical system is not a cunning invention. It has 
been a gradyal evolution through centuries of experiment. There 
must be something human back of it. Our ancestors once lived in 
tents and hunted animals for their food, as the Indians did in the 
years before we gave them the trader’s store. It is well that we note 
any comparisons which may exist between the music of Indians and 
our own established musical system, especially when the work is 
done among Indians influenced as little as possible by the music of 
the white race. Another reason for the use of ordinary notation 
is that, although not showing exact pitch, it is the only method 
by which Indian songs can conveniently be presented to the 
musical world. They have so many peculiarities of rhythm 
that it seems asking too much of musicians to expect them to 
master a strange, cabalistic system of signs, before the music 
can become intelligible. 

As we are to consider the outline, or form, of Indian melodies 
let us borrow a figure from the graphic arts. Let us suppose that 
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a student of decorative art had never seen the wild flowers in the 
field, being familiar only with their conventional outlines. Then 
let us imagine that in some strange way he found himself in the 
world of the growing flowers, a world filled with forms half 
familiar and half bewildering. This, in a sense, is the experience 
of a trained musician who undertakes the study of Indian music. 
We scarcely realize the artificial standards of our music until we 
see the freedom of Indian music. For instance, we have a tradition 
that the accompaniment of a song shall be neither faster nor slower 
than the song itself, but the Indian regards no such arbitrary rule. 
The tempo of the drum is different from that of the voice in 64 per 
cent. of a group of 220 Chippewa songs, though each record was 
made by a man who himself beat the drum as he sang. The drum 
was usually a little faster than the voice, and even if the metronome 
time of the two was the same the drum slightly preceded the voice. 
We have also a custom that a song shall be in uniform time. Not 
so the Indian. If the first measure is in triple time, the second 
may be in double time; or, if the original unit of measurement 
corresponds to a quarter note, he may introduce a few measures in 
five-eight time, singing them so uniformly in every rendition of 
the song that there remains no doubt of his intention. This change 
of measure-lengths occurs in more than 75 per cent. of a group of 
300 Chippewa songs. These are some of the differences from our 
standards which first impressed me in observing Indian music. 

But let us return to the wild flowers. Suppose we wish to 
make a study of the field lily. Suppose it has interested us in 
our study of decorative art and we wish to learn all we can about 
it in its natural environment, with a view to comparing the natural 
with the conventionalized forms. As we go into the field and see 
the differences from the conventional lily we may be tempted to 
say that field lilies are haphazard in shape, but if we measure a 
great many field lilies and compare the outlines we will find that 
the lines which are common to all are very much like the lines of the 
conventional lily. This is because the outline of the conventional lily 
was developed from that of the natural lily. Soin the study of 
Indian music we notice first the points of difference from that to 
which we are accustomed, and, as our study progresses and becomes 
intensive, we find unexpected points of resemblance. Many years 
ago there was a general belief that Indian music is haphazard in 
form. At that time it seemed absurd for any one to maintain that 
the Indians had definite melodies which they could repeat at will. 
To Miss Alice C. Fletcher belongs the fadeless honor of having 
demonstrated the fact of Indian song. The misapprehension and 
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questionings with which she had to contend are things of the past, 
but we who study Indian music today are following the trail which 
she blazed, in hardship and difficulties. 

Let us keep a little longer our figure of the lily. As one might 
draw the outlines of many field lilies, lay these drawings one upon 
another, and let the light shine through the tracings in order to 
observe the common outlines, soI havetranscribed Indian songsand, 
as it were, let the light shine through the transcriptions, to observe 
the common forms. One of the points by which we would judge 
the lily would be its height, which may be compared to the range 
of a song. »-In my observation of more than eight hundred 
phonograph records of Indian songs I find that, with few exceptions, 
they have a keynote satisfactory to the ear, and that, in a majority 
of instances, it is sung as the final and also the lowest tone of the 
song. I find that, in a group of 340 Chippewa songs, 15 per cent. 
begin on the octave and 33 per cent. on the twelfth above the 
keynote. It at once occurs to us that the octave and twelfth are 
the first and ‘second overtones of a fundamental and we see a 
resemblance to our own musical system. In music, as in art, the 
natural shows us the origin of the conventional or artificial form. 

Perhaps we wonder why the Chippewa framed so many of 
his melodies in these intervals. Did he hear the overtones of some 
mighty diapason in the forest and beside the lakes of his early 
home? This is a pleasant fancy. But if it is true, how shall we 
explain the fact that the music of the Sioux shows the same 
characteristics? The Sioux lived on the open prairie where there 
were only a few trees along occasional streams. The reason must 
lie deeper than in the environment of a people. 

Among the songs which I have studied I find many which 
seem to be constructed on a sense of interval, though the sequence 
of these intervals is such as to lead downward to a keynote. Thus 
in Chippewa music a song which begins with interval-phrases 
usually ends with the descending tones of the tonic triad. But with 
less cultured peoples the song is often limited to a single interval. 
Explorers tell of savage tribes who sing only the minor third. 
This of course should not be understood as meaning the exact 
interval which is given by the piano, nor yet the exact interval 
which would be played by a violinist, but rather an interval which, 
to the ear, appears to be smaller than what we call a major third 
and larger than what we call a major second. There is something 
haunting in this interval of a minor third. Beneath it there lies 
something of psychology or of physiology which is still to be 
explained. This interval characterized the intoning of the Roman 
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Church in ancient days, and we find it strongly accented in the old 
ballads of Ireland, when the harpists sang their melodies. In 
340 Chippewa songs, containing more than eight thousand 
intervals, I found that the number of minor thirds is almost double 
that of any other interval except the second, which is often 
a passing tone. Searching still farther, I reduced the intervals in 
these songs to terms of a semitone, and found the average interval 
to contain 3.1 semitones, or one tenth of a semitone more than a 
minor third. Indian music is said to be “minor,” and Chippewa 
music shares this characteristic, yet 57 per cent. of 340 Chippewa 
songs are, by the test of the keynote, major and not minor in 
tonality or “‘key.”” From these observations it is my opinion that 
the impression of minor tonality is due to the frequency of the 
minor third as an interval of melody progression. In some 
instances a song is found to be major in “key” although 70 per 
cent. of the intervals are minor thirds. 

As the interval secms to be the melodic nucleus of Indian song, 
so a short phrase or “motif” appears to be the rhythmic nucleus 
of the song. In this, as in other bases of classification for Indian 
song, I did not seek for a certain characteristic, but, when it appeared 
in several songs, I placed them together. In some instances 
the characteristic proved to be wide-spread, while in others it was 
a peculiarity of too small a number to be made a general basis of 
analysis. I had analyzed more than a hundred songs before I 
became convinced that the “rhythmic unit” was an actual 
feature of the melodies; I then began grouping such songs, the 
result being that 64 per cent. of a series of 298 Chippewa songs were 
found to contain one or more rhythmic units, sometimes repeated 
continuously throughout the melody, and sometimes occurring 
only a few times but having an evident influence on the rhythm of 
the song as a whole. In many instances these rhythmic units were 
taken apart and “worked over” in much the manner of a composer 
of the white race, several! repetitions of the song showing that this 
rhythmic form was clear in the mind of the singer. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that the rhythm seldom varies 
in the repetition of a song, though the order of the phrases is some- 
times changed, or only a portion of the song repeated. It is my 
opinion that, in a good singer, the rhythm is even more strongly 
impressed on the mind than the melody of the song. A marvelous 
variety of “‘rhythmic units” occur in Chippewa songs. Thus in 
191 songs containing such units there is only one duplication, and 
that isa commonplace little phrase. The units vary in length from 
one to eight measures. In observing the average interval in 
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various classes of songs I found the interval largest in songs of 
excitement, the moccasin game songs and pipe dance songs having 
an average interval of 3.5 semitones, while the average was 
smallest in the songs for the entertainment of children, being only 
2.2 semitones. This suggests a definite connection between the 
content and the form of a song. I have grouped the rhythmic 
units of the various classes of songs, and it is possible that close 
examination of them will suggest a connection between the idea 
and the rhythm of its musical expression. 

The statement has been made that Indians use intervals of a 
quarter tone, or even smaller divisions of a tone. Such gradations 
of sound frequently occur in their singing, but to hear them is one 
thing and to believe that they are consciously sung or can be 
accurately repeated is quite another matter. Unless both these 
can be proven it is scarcely proper to regard such intervals as 
part of Indian musical culture. To believe this would imply that 
they, who are so far behind us in general development, have a 
musical proficiency far in advance of our own, since few white 
musicians have full control of such intervals, especially in their 
production by the voice. This matter is open for demonstration 
by mechanical means, but in my observation both Chippewa and 
Sioux Indians have more difficulty with the interval of a minor 
second than with any other interval unless it be the major second, 
when repeated in upward and then downward progression. The 
minor second occurs infrequently in the songs I have studied, and it 
is said that it never occurs in the music of the Cherokees. More 
comparative data on this point would be valuable. This, however, 
does not point to an ability to repeat correctly intervals smaller than 
a minor second. Another respect in which Indians are sometimes 
credited with a musical skill beyond that of the white race is the 
combining of rhythms. It is true that a song in double time is 
frequently accompanied by a triple drumbeat, but, in my 
observation, there are no points of coincidence between the two, 
which suggests that a ratio between them is not present in the mind 
of the Indian. It is well-nigh impossible for a trained musician 
to carry two rhythms without merging them at certain 
points, but a discrepancy between simultaneous rhythms does not | 
trouble a person whose rhythmic sense is not cultivated. Thus I 
have seen people in remote parts of the west dancing in a time 
entirely different from that in which the orchestra was playing, and 
have also seen a child swinging in one tempo and singing in another. 
In these instances it was an evidence of lack of musical development 
rather than a sign of a high degree of culture, and it is my opinion 
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that the same is true of the rhythmic combinations which char- 
acterize the musical performances not only of the Indians but of 
uncultured peoples of distant lands. For instance, the players in 
the Dahomey “‘orchestra’’at the World’s Fair in Chicago performed 
with a rhythmic indifference to each other which would have been 
absolutely impossible for a similar number of white musicians. 

Four reasons justify the intensive study of Indian music: 
first, that the songs of a vanishing race may be preserved; second, 
that our composers may have native themes for use in distinctly 
American compositions; third, that the analysis of Indian songs 
may, perhaps, throw some light on the problem of the intuitive 
lines of musical expression; and last but not least, that, through 
his music, we may learn the better to understand the Indian. 

Too much has been said and written about the tragedy of 
the passing race. We need to be reminded that the Indians were 
a race of warriors and knew how to face defeat. There was no 
self pity in the heart of the Indian and he asked no pity from 
others. Long ago, in the Sun Dance of the Sioux, there was sung 
a song in memory of Sitting Crow, who had been killed in battle. 
The words were few, after the Indian custom, but they are the best 
eulogy of a warrior. The words of the song are: “Sitting 
Crow. That is the way he wished to lie. He is lying as he desired.” 

The Indians deserve to be honored, as those who fought long 
and well. Their music was one of their most cherished possessions. 
Today they are willing to give it to us. Let us preserve it, and 
examine it, if perchance we may find in it some trace of kinship, 
some new reason that, as we stand beside the grave of the Indian, 
we may say “Here lies my brother.” 


TOWER MUSIC OF 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND | 


By WILLIAM GORHAM RICE! 


OPEN my note-book of the summer and there is written: 
I “Antwerp. Again this enchanting entrance into Europe. At 

sunrise we steamed slowly up the Scheldt, our great ship 
standing high above the many red-tiled roofs and long rows of shaped 
trees bordering the canals and roadways, gaining sight here and 
there of awakening farm life. It was as if we were welcomed to 
intimate friendship with the land. 

“With a constant shifting of the rudder we were borne up the 
winding channel of the tidal river. . . . Gradually the more 
distant scene unfolded and Antwerp’s Cathedral showed in a 
golden mist. As we came nearer we heard from the spire a rich 
and varied music of bells. What was the tune that floated 
down to us asa morning greeting? Wagner somewhere has written: 


. . . . At daybreak 
When the silvery bells were ringing! 


“Was it some air of his weheard? Surely the swan-boat might 
have appeared at any turn among those reedy banks, for at this 
very place—‘The Scheldt near Antwerp’—the scene of Lohengrin 
is laid. 

“Looking out over the trees of the Place Verte, from the 
open windows of our hotel, we see the Cathedral’s spire, now close 
enough to reveal the delicate details of its beauty and above the 
noise of flower market, and tram cars, in the busy square below, 
we hear, before the great bell ‘Karolus’ strikes the hour, again the 
melody of the earlier morning.” 

Since the words in my note-book and those of the pages that 
follow were written, war has destroyed many bell towers and much 
defaced their surrounding beauty in part of the Low Countries. 
But the descriptions as once set down are left unchanged here in 
the hope that they may give something of the charm that existed 
when peace prevailed everywhere in the land of the carillons, 

1The subject is treated more fully in the author’s book, “Carillons of Belgium and 


Holland” (New York, 1914), from which the illustrations here used have been borrowed 
by courtesy of the John Lane Company.—Ed. 
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and that still exists in all the northern portion. Perhaps the 
contrast in conditions then and now may contribute to a stronger 
confidence in the benefits of universal Democracy, and sustain 
belief in its domination as the best safeguard for every attainment 
of civilization and the best protection of art in every form. 


I 


Before entering the domain of this unique music, it seems 
desirable to define the word carillon as it will be used here. A 
carillon is a sei of bells, (a) attuned to intervals of the chromatic 
scale, (b) many in number, sometimes four octaves or more, (c) 
the lowest often several tons in weight, with each succeeding bell 
smaller, so that in the highest octave the weight of each bell is 
scarcely 20 pounds, and (d) hung fixed, that is, so as not to swing. 
Owing to its more convenient form and long acceptance, the word 
chime often has been used in English poetry and prose when, in 
reality, the bells written of were a carillon. Strictly, a chime, ring, 
or peal is a set of bells generally not more than about an octave, 
attuned to intervals of the diatonic scale with sometimes one or two 
additional half tones. The bells of a carillon usually are connected 
(a) with a keyboard by means of which a bell-master or carillonneur 
causes their clapper to strike the inside of their sound bow, and (b) 
with a clockwork mechanism which causes a hammer to strike 
the outside. 

Between a carillon and a chime this fundamental difference 
exists, namely: the carillon is essentially chromatic in its intervals 
while the chime is essentially diatonic, these terms being used as 
defined by Dr. C. W. Pearce, in “Modern Academic Counter- 
point,” where he says: “Diatonic means proceeding mostly by 
tones as opposed to chromatic, which proceeds by semitones.” 
The chromatic characteristic, combined as it is with the extended 
compass and range in size of the bells, enables a master of a carillon 
keyboard not only to play notes of a great variety of music but to 
interpret its sentiment and to produce effects which are distinctive 
and beyond the power of any other musical instrument. 

Many travellers have sought to comprehend the secret of the 
attractiveness of the Low Countries. Complex and elusive that 
secret doubtless is, yet I believe we shall find a clue for our search 
in a knowledge of this distinctive music. Surely its long-continued 
hold upon the people of Holland and Belgium, its association 
with stirring events in their history, its touch with prosaic duties, 
its democratic spirit, its companionship with time, its seat in lofty 
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towers, and its maintenance at the public charge—all give suggest- 
ions of racial temperament well worth considering. Ver Meer and 
Rembrandt, van Dyck and Rubens, listened to it as they painted 
the life of their time, and still in our day the benediction of this 
music continues for all who dwell in the Low Countries. The 
watchmen high up in Groningen’s tower in the north and those 
in Mechlin’s tower in the south, as in centuries past, follow with 
their faint-sounding trumpet-strains the notes of this bell music 
through the hours of the night; and the market-men at the weigh- 
house of Alkmaar, and the market-women in their Zealand costumes 
at Middleburg wait for its signal to begin their selling at mid-day. 
From the tower of St. Stephen’s at Nimeguen it floats down upon 
wide river waters, and from the Town Hall at Veere it sounds out 
over the sea; from the spire of the Cathedral of Antwerp it unites 
with hundreds of worshippers beneath, and from the tower of the 
fifteenth century “New Church” at Delft it inspires students 
listening in the great square below. 

Each of these lofty towers, beyond carrying its part in this 
chain of melody, is itself of exquisite architectural beauty. Ou- 
denaarde and Mons, Edam and Amersfoort, and those already 
spoken of, are perfect in their setting. By their proportions and 
strength, by their domination of the scene, they satisfy the eye 
even before the melody of their bells comes to please the ear. 
Assuredly no music joins more perfectly in the celebration of days 
of national rejoicing; but, better still, it sends down from airy 
heights an influence which lightens routine and to happy occupation 
adds an accompaniment of surpassing charm. 


II 


Carillons attracted the attention of many observant travelers 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The Venetian 
Ambassador, Giorgio Giorgi, in 1626, and the representative of 
the Papal Court, Monsignor Oddi, in 1741, thought it worth 
while to have their respective secretaries, Francisco Belli and 
Giuseppi Garampi, make considerable record thereof. The English 
diarist John Evelyn in 1641, and the Musical Doctor Charles 
Burney, in 1773, climbed towers to inform themselves concerning 
the carillon science and enginery. As for Sir John Carr, so much 
did the bells of Delft delight him that his imagination multiplied 
them many times. Thus he writes in 1806: 


The chimes of this church, or as they are called, the Carillons, are 
very numerous, consisting of four or five hundred bells, which are 
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celebrated for the sweetness of their tones. . . . . By this in- 
vention a whole town is entertained in every quarter of it; that spirit 
of industry which pervades the kingdom, no doubt originally suggested 
this mode of amusing a large population, without making it necessary 
for them to quit their avocations one moment to enjoy them. 


And Hilaire Belloc, the French essayist, not to be outdone in 
generously supplying bells, gives of this same Delft spire this 
lyrical description: 


The very structure of the thing is bells. An army of them fills 
up all the space between the delicate supports and framework of the 
upper parts. For I know not how many feet, in order, diminishing in 
actual size and in the perspective also of that triumphant elevation, 
stand ranks on ranks of bells from the solemn to the wild, from the large 
to the small, a hundred, or two hundred, or a thousand. 


But more enthusiastic concerning carillons than any previous 
explorer was the Reverend H. R. Haweis, who in a chapter of his 
“Music and Morals” sought to convince his fellow countrymen, 
and with reason I think, that Belgian bell-playing was musically 
far superior to English change-ringing. 

It is when we come into the realms of the imagination that we 
find the spirit of this music best expressed. Edward Dowden’s 
insight and appreciative knowledge were such that he gave the 
carillon a distinct place as an element in Flemish life. Thus he 
speaks of the poet Southey’s choice of environment: 


His imagination did not soar, as did Wordsworth’s, in naked 
solitudes; he did not commune with a Presence immanent in external 
nature: the world, as he viewed it, was an admirable habitation for 
mankind—a habitation with a history. Even after he had grown a moun- 
taineer, he loved a humanized landscape, one in which the gains of man’s 
courage, toil, and endurance are apparent. Flanders, where the spade 
has wrought its miracles of diligence, where the slow canal-boat glides, 
where the carillons ripple from old spires, where sturdy burghers fought for 
freedom, and where vellum-bound quartos might be sought and found, 
Flanders, on the whole, gave Southey deeper and stronger feelings than 
did Switzerland. 


And Edmond De Amicis, the Italian lover of the Low Countries, 
from the tower of St. Lawrence beholding all Rotterdam at a 
glance and gazing over the surrounding villages hidden in masses 
of verdure, with the spires of Dordrecht, Leiden, Delft, the Hague 
and Gouda visible—over what to him “was like a vast and motion- 
less sea where the steeples represent the masts of ships at anchor” 
—is startled by the sound of strange music coming from he knew 
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not whence. He discovers it is a chime of bells in aerial concert, 
and that everywhere 


In Holland the passing hour sings, as if to distract the mind from 
the sad thoughts of flying time, and its song is of country, faith, and _— 
floating in harmony above the sordid noises of the earth. 


To Longfellow at Bruges in his youth, the music of the 
belfry came 


Mingled with the fortune-telling, 
Gypsy-bands of dreams and fancies. 


To Victor Hugo, awakened in the night at Mechlin, a vision 
appeared which he puts in verse so exquisite in its imagery and 
native cadence as to make all translation inadequate—a vision of 
the spirit of carillon music dressed like a Spanish dancer lightly 
descending from the heavens on a staircase of invisible crystal 
and from her silver raiment scattering magic notes upon a sleeping 


world. 
III 


The passion for this music from the beginning of its larger 
development in the sixteenth century followed racial influence 
rather than political frontiers. With scarcely an exception, each 
principal town of the ancient Netherlands, both north and south, 
early established its municipal carillon and maintained it with 
devoted spirit. In northern France too, as at Douai, Arras, 
Lille, Cambrai, and Dunkirk, and here and there in border towns 
of western Germany, as at Malmedy and Diiren, bell towers have 
long existed, and many of these possess even now their comple- 
ment of harmonious bells. 

.It was at Antwerp on the Scheldt that Arethusa and Cigarette 
began their voyage, and in that delightful chapter, ““The Oise in 
Flood,” Stevenson thus tells how a new sensation of sound re- 
vealed itself: 


On the other side of the valley a group of red roofs and a belfry 


showed among the foliage; thence some inspired bell ringer made the 


afternoon musical on a chime of bells. There was something very 
sweet and taking in the air he played and we thought we had never 
heard bells speak so intelligently or sing so melodiously as these. 

There is so often a threatening note, something blatant and metallic 
in the voice of bells that I believe we have fully more pain than pleasure 
in hearing them; these as they sounded abroad, now high, now low, 
now with a plaintive cadence . . , were always moderate and 
tunable and seemed to fall into the spirit of the still rustic places like 
noise of a waterfall. 


MECHLIN: THE BELLS 
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What bells they were that Stevenson heard we do not know. 
Certainly more than once their music must have sounded over him 
as Belgian market-place and French church tower were passed on 
that Inland Voyage. 

Why should the measures of this music be thought so intelli- 
gent and melodious? And why should chimes in those nether lands. 
awaken so great civic interest and popular affection, when the 
playing of bells at home often distracts rather than pleases our ear? 
Even if no complete answer is found here to questions such as these, 
I trust that we shall have been, if not discoverers, at least ex- 
plorers together in congenial fields. — 

Edmond van der Straeten of Brussels, in “La Musique aux 
Pays Bas,” Dr. van Doorslaer of Mechlin in the proceedings of 
archeological societies, and Dr. W. W. Starmer of Tunbridge 
Wells, England, in musical addresses, each have made im- 
portant contributions to certain special features of the history 
of the carillon and its development. There are besides perhaps a 
score of local pamphlets giving the history of individual towers and 
finally there are the early municipal records preserved with great 
care in Belgium and Holland. Beyond these, at the time when 
my own inquiries about carillons began, there was little in pub- 
lished form. Above all there had been no consideration of the 
special identification of the art with the Low Countries, nor any 
broad survey of its influence therein. Careful study of the 
material that existed in foreign libraries, together with personal 
visits to many towers, the generous aid of carillonneurs, and 
particularly the co-operation of lovers of this music in our own 
and other lands, all are represented in what is here written. 


IV 


In the very heart of the ancient Belgian city of Ghent is the 
Place Saint Bavon, at one side of which rises a great bell-tower. 
Here so modern a device as an electric lift serves those who would 
ascend without effort. The heights of the belfry once gained, 
and the bell chamber entered, the explorer finds himself among a 
greater company of bells both large and small than he has ever 
before seen. He is, indeed, in the midst of a carillon of the first 
order. Should he count he will find 52 bells, fixed upon a heavy 
framework of wooden beams, and extending in parallel rows, tier 
above tier, filling the sides of the great tower room. The little 
bells are hung the highest. The big ones just clear the floor. The 
largest of all is taller than a tall man; its diameter, 83 inches, 
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is even greater than its height, and it weighs six tons. The 
smallest bell has both a height and a diameter of only about 8 inches 
and weighs less than 18 pounds. 

Of greater consequence, however, than number, or size, or 
weight, is the pitch relationship of the bells. For itis constantly 
to be borne in mind that thrcughout virtually the entire compass 
of three or four octaves or over, it may be, the bells of every 
carillon progress by regular semitone or chromatic intervals. Ghent 
has these intervals complete through four and one-half octaves, 
except that in the lowest part of its bass two semitones are omitted. 
Because of the weight and cost of the greater bass bells, similar 
omissions are made in virtually all carillons. In playing, however, 
there is little inconvenience from this, for a bell of the octave above 
is used instead of any particular one that may be lacking. 

Carillons are played in two ways: first, automatically at 
the hour and other periods, and secondly, by a bell master in 
concert or recital. Played automatically a carillon may be 
thought of as a gigantic music-box. Its exact designation is then 
“Carillon 4 cylindre” or “Carillon 4 tambour.” Before the hour 
strikes and at certain other intervals this cylinder or drum is 
moved by a mechanism of its own which is released at the proper 
moment by the great tower-clock. On the hour music is played for 
a minute or more; at the halves and quarters the play is for less 
time, and in some places at the eighths there are flourishes of a 
few notes. 

Pins or studs of iron are placed in holes on the surface of the 
cylinder arranged so that as the cylinder revolves they trip levers 
connected with hammers which strike the outside of the bells. 
Tunes are set upon the cylinder by the carillonneur, and often by 
periodic changing are made appropriate to the season of the year. 
Town tradition, handed down for a century or more, sometimes 
fixes these tunes, but more frequently the musical taste of the 
carillonneur governs. 

Secondly: a carillon is played by a bell-master, or carillonneur, 
using a clavier or keyboard resembling that of a piano or organ. 
Thus played, a carillon may be thought of as a gigantic pianoforte 
or organ. Its exact designation is then “Carillon 4 clavier.” 
During market hours, at festivals, and in midday or evening 
concerts, popular songs, operatic airs, national hymns and a great 
variety of other tunes are played by the carillonneur. This 
playing by means of the clavier is often called a carillon concert. 

Each key of the clavier is connected by lever and wire with 
the clapper of its corresponding bell. In what is known as the 
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Belgian system, perfected by Mr. Denyn, each clapper when at 
rest is held by a spring and guide wires in an exactly defined position 
close to the inner sound bow, and the bells are hung in parallel 
lines. The deeper-toned bells are more or less inclosed in chambers 
within the tower. 

The bells of the lowest octave and a half are connected also 
with a pedal clavier. This is done for the reason that the larger 
bells require a forceful stroke when it is desired to bring out their 
full tones, and because this arrangement givesthebell-master greater 
command of the resources of his instrument by allowing the use both 
of hands and of feet and so enables him to play music in three or 
more parts. 

On the manual clavier, as Mr. Starmer points out, great 
dexterity of hand is essential, for much of the execution is with a 
kind of tremulando in which the keys are played from the wrist 
and the elbow. Scales and arpeggios are accomplished by a con- 
stant crossing of the hands. The greater part of the playing is on 
the smaller bells, with occasional use of the large ones. The reasons 
for this are that small bells are more easily sounded, and that the 
effect of chords is much more satisfactory on them, due to the fact 
that on the large bells the harmonic tones are prominent and, when 
sounded together, frequently interfere with each other in a dis- 
agreeable manner. This is not the case with the smaller bells, as 
their harmonic tones are too high in the scales of sounds to distress 
the ear. All degrees of crescendo and of diminuendo are possible. 
Vibration of the bells does not long persist, so that, apart from 
the fact that the effectual damping of bells is practically an im- 
possibility, when a carillon is played by an expert performer, there 
is no real necessity for such a thing. With smaller bells the sound 
is so quickly effaced that when the effect of sustained chords is 
desired, it is obtained by a rapid tremulando, much as in piano- 
forte playing. 

But enough of the mechanism of the bells, and the intricacy 
of their play. Above us, surmounting the topmost spire of Ghent’s 
belfry is the gilded copper dragon which has looked down upon many 
stirring scenes in Flemish history. There is a legend that the 
Crusaders brought this dragon from Constantinople to crown the 
belfry of Bruges and that there it remained until Artevelde, 
victorious, carried it a prized trophy to Ghent, where it was again 
set high above bells. As we meditate and gaze upon the vast 
expanse before descending to the Place Saint Bavon, there comes 
vividly to mind that day when, ’tis said, Charles V, standing where 
we stand, and beholding the splendid panorama, answered Alva’s 
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cruel suggestion that the city should be destroyed with: “‘Combien 
faudrait-il de peaux d’Espagne pour faire un Gant de cette 


grandeur?” 
V 


There are today in Belgium about 30 carillons of importance 
and in Holland about 20. If those of lesser consequence are 
included the total for both countries will be well over 100. The 
individuality of their towers and their surroundings will make all 
- carillons of interest to students and to travelers with ample time 
at their disposal. But there are many not in either of these 
privileged classes, and for their benefit I have made a list of 
twenty-one that seem best worth hearing. This list embodies 
conclusions which have been reached after hearing many carillons, 
and after considering the question with many carillonneurs and 
lovers of the art. I offer it as a suggestion rather than as a state- 
ment of recognized relative standing, for in such a matter no 
absolute determination is possible. Accuracy of the pitch of the 
bells, their timbre, their weight, their compass, the perfection of 
their playing mechanism, their arrangement in the tower, and the 
situation of the tower itself—all have been considered in making 
the selection. The following, then, in my judgment, are the 
best carillons in Belgium: 


TOWN TOWER BELLS 
Mechlin Saint Rombold’s 45 
Bruges The Belfry 49 
Antwerp The Cathedral 47 
Ghent The Belfry 52 
Louvain (a) S. Gertrude’s 40 

(b) S. Peter’s 46 

Ypres The Cloth Hall +h 

Courtrai S. Martin’s 47 

Mons The Belfry 44 

Tournai The Belfry 40 
In Holland these are the best: 

TOWN TOWER BELLS 
Middleburg The Abbey 41 
Delft Nieuwe Kerk 40 
Amsterdam The Palace 37 
Utrecht Domkerk 42 
The Hague Groote Kerk 37 
Nimeguen S. Stephen’s 40 
Gouda Groote Kerk 37 
Flushing S. James’s 33 
Haarlem Groote Kerk 35 
Groningen Martinikerk 37 
Kampen Nieuwetoren 35 
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Generally speaking, the Belgium arrangement and mechanical 
adjustment are superior to the Dutch; and the effect produced is, 
therefore, more satisfactory. But those who would gain an adequate 
idea of what this unique music really is, should hear as large a 
number as possible of the carillons above named and should hear 
them played by a carillonneur. Above all, endeavor should be 
made to hear at Mechlin an evening concert by Josef Denyn. 


VI 


If Ghent’s bells are easiest of access, Bruges’s are most cele- 
brated in verse. It was here that Longfellow came under the spell 
of the carillon. At once his imagination was awakened and we 
foresee his well-known poem in these brief entries in his diary 
of 1842: 


May 30. In the evening took the railway from Ghent to Bruges. 
Stopped at La Fleur de Blé, attracted by the name, and found it a good 
hotel. It was not yet night; and I strolled through the fine old streets 
and felt myself a hundred years old. The chimes seemed to be ringing 
incessantly; and the air of repose and antiquity was delightful 
Oh, those chimes, those chimes! how deliciously they lull one to sleep! 
The little bells, with their clear, liquid notes, like the voices of boys in a 
= and the solemn bass of the great bell tolling in, like the voice of a 

riar! 

May 31. Rose before five and climbed the high belfry, which was 
once crowned by the gilded copper dragon now at Ghent. The carillon 
of forty-eight bells; the little chamber in the tower; the machinery, like 
a huge barrel-organ, with keys like a musical instrument for the carillon- 
neur; the view from the tower; the singing of swallows with the chimes; 
the fresh morning air; the mist in the horizon; the red roofs far below; 
the canal, like a silver clasp, linking the city with the sea—how much 
to remember! 


More than any other literary utterance, the “Belfry of Bruges” 
has drawn English-speaking travelers to this unique music. How 
wonderfully the poet’s genius there gives the night-time scene, 
when silence perfects the sound of the bells. And as we read the 
second part of the same poem, its day-time pictures conceived 
as Longfellow stood on the lofty balcony near the bells, it is not 
alone his own visions of the past that become real. His art pro- 
duces also in us a reflective mood and other scenes and events in 
history associated with bell tower after bell tower in the Low 
Countries live again. 

As a conspicuous emblem of municipal liberties, the belfry 
is specially characteristic of Flemish towns. To say that the word 
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belfry in its origin is not connected with bell appears to deny what 
is manifestly true. The fact is, however, that they have a purely 
chance resemblance. The Oxford Dictionary traces the derivation 
to the Teutonic “‘bergfrid,” and says: 

“Frid,” it is generally agreed, is a form of “fridu,” peace, security, 


shelter; and ‘ ‘berg-en”” means to protect, defend; the whole meaning 
“protecting or defensive place of shelter.” 


Thus these towers were symbols of municipal freedom and 
represented to the eye and ear alike the idea of civic solidarity. 
Grant Allen, in “The European Tour,” analysing the art of 
Belgium, remarks: 

These Flemish belfries are in themselves very interesting relics, 


because they were the first symbols of corporate existence and municipal 
power which every town wished to erect in the Middle Ages. 


The crown of every belfry was a carillon. The belfry and its 
crown were the proud possession of every prosperous community. 
And today, wherever the carillon may hang, its bells belong to the 
town, their management is civic, and the bell-master is a municipal 
officer. 


Vil 


The Hemonys, the van den Gheyns and the Dumerys were 
the greatest bell-founders of former times. Beside these there 
lived in the same period a score of others well-known but somewhat 
less distinguished in that branch of the art. Hemony’s bells, 
generally speaking, are the best; they are bright, clear, and true— 
epic in character. Van den Gheyn’s bells are similar. Dumery’s 
are velvety, soft, and true—elegiac in character. 

Bells neither improve nor retrograde unless cracks develop. 
While modern music accepts certain combinations as chords not 
allowed by earlier composers, nevertheless the modern ear seems 
more sensitive and exacting as to correctness of pitch. Carillons 
today by founders such as van Aerschodt at Louvain, Belgium, 
and Taylor at Loughborough, England, are even more perfect 
than those of earlier centuries. 

In answer to my inquiry about tuning, Mr. Van Aerschodt 
told me: 


The pitch can be heightened to the extent of 8 vibrations by 
cutting off at the rim and can be lowered to the extent of 12 vibrations 
by cutting the metal away from the interior at its sound bow without 
impairing its sonority. I cast a dozen small bells for a particular pitch 
I desire and choose the best one. The larger bells I make by exact 
formule based upon the records of my ancestors, the van den Gheyns. 
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The theory of tuning of the best English bell-makers has been 
summarized as follows: 


1. A_ bell must be in tune with itself before it can possibly be in 
tune with others. 

2. Every bell has at least five tones (and in some instances more), 
which can be most accurately tuned. 

3. These principal tones are: strike-note, nominal (above,) 
and hum-note (below), which three should be perfect octaves with each 
other, and the tierce (minor third), and the quint (perfect fifth) between 
the strike-note and the nominal. All these must be in perfect tune with 
each other. 

4. The timbre of a bell depends: (a) on the consonance of its 
component tones; (b) on the relative intensities of the various tones, 
which in their turn are dependent upon the minute accuracy of sharply 
defined height, width, and thickness proportions. These again must be 
so adjusted as to admit of the several tones being perfectly tuned without 
upsetting the ratio between the thickness proportions and other dimen- 
sions of the bell. 


As we consider the science of tuning we are inevitably led to 
agree with van der Straeten that: : 


A good bell is not made by chance but is the result of a wise com- 
bination of qualities and thought, and a fine carillon is as precious as a 
violin by Stradivarius. 


Every musical instrument possesses a character of its own. To 
one who has heard it, this individuality is apparent in the carillon 
no less than in other instruments. To others, comparison may be 
of aid, but after all can give only a faint idea of the carillon’s 
character and charm. Perhaps the best conception will be 
obtained by thinking of it as resembling an organ in majesty and 
a pianoforte in delicacy, but with harmonies aérial and unbounded. 
Like every other instrument it must be judged when well-attuned 
and mechanically perfect. Awakened by the hand of a master 
then, this tower music seems to come from the heavens, the 
silvery quality of the higher notes being carried far upon the tide 
of the sonorous bass tones. 


VIII 


The story of the origin and development of the carillon 
would fill many pages. It is enough to say here, however, that 
upon the basis of a few bells giving simple songs, in connection 
with the striking mechanism of great clocks, at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, there was developed by the end of the 
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sixteenth century a noble musical instrument, well adapted to its 
place in lofty municipal towers, lasting for generations and 
peculiarly fitted to give pleasure to thousands of people throughout 
the Low Countries. 

The lives of the great founders, and their rivalries, the 
exactions of contracts, the public competitions and private quarrels 
of carillonneurs, the holidays decreed and the elaborate ceremonies 
at the first playing of a carillon, the tales of capture and ransom 
or destruction of carillons in war, and many other phases of the 
art are full of romance. These all appeal to the interest and 
imagination in a great variety of ways, and those that are 
curious will find much to repay study therein. 

Nor is humor lacking in the story. When John V, of Portugal, 
visited the Netherlands about 1730, he was so delighted with the bell 
music that he determined to have a carillon for his sumptuous 
palace then building. The price having been ascertained—it 
appears to have been something like $43,000 for the completed 
carillon put in place—the suggestion was guardedly made by his 
treasurer that, in view of the financial burdens upon the King’s 
purse, this was a large expenditure. The implied criticism is 
said to have so offended the self-esteem of the monarch that he 
replied: ‘‘Nao julguei que era téo barato; quero dois’”—‘“I did 
not think it would be so cheap; I wish two.” And these he got, 
for two carillons of 48 bells each, played by clavier and clock- 
work existed a few years ago, and, so far as I know, still exist 
in the twin towers of the convent, formerly the palace chapel, at 
Mafra. 

The carillon of S. Rombold’s at Mechlin, generally admitted 
to be the finest that exists, was saved from destruction in 1792 
by the diplomacy of Gérard Gommaire Haverals, the carillonneur 
at the time. The revolutionary council had decreed that the 
Mechlin bells should be melted and made into cannon, when 
Haverals by his eloquence and cleverness persuaded the French 
authorities that one carillon should be preserved. Otherwise, he 
asked, how properly could be celebrated “la gloire de la ré- 
publique?” A few years later the reaction came, and he was 
given a sharp reprimand by the town council because of the 
republican songs he had played. His beloved bells, though, were 
safe, and so again he changed his tunes to suit changed times and 
endured patiently the municipal castigation. Happily his de- 
votion and skill were so compelling that even political passions 
were subdued, and he continued as carillonneur until he died in 
1841, being on the verge of four-score years, and having played 
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the bells in S. Rombold’s tower continuously since he was seventeen. 
Fétis, in his “‘ Biographie universelle des musiciens,”’ says of him: 


Haverals was a distinguished artist of his kind. A good harmonist, 
he executed on his bells very difficult compositions in three parts, sonatas, 
fantasies, and fugues. He also had a remarkable gift for improvising 
variations upon popular melodies.” 


IX 


No other event in carillon history brought together so large a 
list of competitors as those who met in the royal prize competition 
at Mechlin in August, 1910. The audience, too, was the greatest 
recorded, for according to the Musical Standard there were 
30,000 people present. From Belgium as competitors came eight 
professionals and two amateurs, and from Holland five professionals 
and one amateur. The judges were: Josef Denyn, Municipal 
Carillonneur of Mechlin; W. W. Starmer, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Music, London; G. van Doorslaer, Carillon-historian 
of Mechlin; J. A. de Zwaan, Organ-professor at the Conservatory 
at the Hague and Municipal Carillonneur of Delft, and Cyr. 
Verelst, Manager of the Municipal Music Academy, Mechlin. 

The report of these judges, giving in detail the reasons for the 
awards, embodies also what is virtually a treatise on the capa- 
bilities of the carillon and shows the rules which should govern the 
choice of music for playing. 

The special correspondent of a London newspaper in the course 
of his account of this competition said: 


It was not until I heard the chief bell-masters of Belgium and 
Holland playing on the great carillon at Mechlin that the range and 
power of the keyboard carillon were fully revealed to me. 
Throughout the two days of competition the great square of the Groote 
Markt was thronged with eager and attentive listeners. Mr. Denyn’s 
recital (following the competition) was the most memorable concert I 
have ever heard, and was a revelation not only'of his amazing virtuosity 
but also of the possibilities, explored and unexplored, of the art of bell 
music. . . . But perhaps the most interesting and instructive of 
the selections was a set of ancient French ditties made for carillons at 
various dates. This was really a brief and delightful history of the 
evolution of bell music. 


In general Mr. Denyn begins a recital or an evening concert 
with some brilliant composition which immediately takes his 
audience captive and compels its attention, something perhaps 
by Verdi or Bach. Toward the middle of the programme come 
numbers which require the utmost skill, such as a sonata by 
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Nicolai or a work of some ancient composer, like Pleyel or Kraft, 
which he has adapted to the carillon in a marvellous fashion. The 
concert usually ends with music expressing deep emotion, a 
stirring piece by Benoit or a tender song by Schubert. Besides, in 
every programme is likely to be found one or two groups of simple 
airs or folk-songs. 

George Macdonald, in his novel “Robert Falconer,” describes 
a bell-master’s tower chamber and the thoughts of the hero who 
unexpectedly finds himself in control of the keyboard of a mighty 


carillon: 


Robert was slowly descending still, when he saw on his left hand a 
door ajar. He would look what mystery lay within. A push opened 
it. He discovered only a little chamber lined with wood. In the centre 
stood something—a bench-like piece of furniture, plain and worn. He 
advanced a step; peered over the top of it; saw keys, white and black; 
saw pedals below; it was an organ! Two strides brought him in front of 
it. A wooden stool, polished and hollowed with centuries of use, was 
before it. But where was the bellows? That might be down hundreds of 
steps below, for he was half-way only to the ground. He seated himself 
musingly, and struck, as he thought, a dumb chord. Responded, up in 
the air, far overhead, a mighty booming clang. Startled, almost fright- 
ened, Robert sprang from the stool, and, without knowing why, moved only 
by the chastity of delight, flung the door to the post. It banged and 
clicked. Almost mad with the joy of the titanic instrument, he seated 
himself again at the keys, and plunged into a tempest of clanging har- 
mony. 
From the resounding cone of bells overhead he no longer heard 
their tones proceed, but saw level-winged forms of light speeding off with 
a message to the nations. It was only his roused fantasy; but a sweet 
tone is nevertheless a messenger of God; and a right harmony and 
sequence of such tones is a little gospel. 

At length he found himself following, till that moment unconsciously, 
the chain of tunes he well remembered having played on his violin... . 
Ere he had finished the last, his passion had begun to fold its wings, 
and he grew dimly aware of a beating at the door of the solitary 
chamber in which he sat. He knew nothing of the enormity of which 
~ was guilty—presenting unsought the city of Antwerp with a glorious 

antasia. 


x 


My fellow explorers and I had often listened to this same 
Antwerp carillon, yet those who were better versed in tower music 
had always told us of the pleasure in store when we should listen 
to the playing of Josef Denyn. 

It was with unusual interest, then, that we set forth from 
Antwerp for Mechlin one Monday evening in summer to hear that 
famous master. As there was yet a full hour before the concert, 
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when we arrived, we took the ever-ready Belgian cab and started 
for a short tour about the town. We found much of quaintness in 
our drive and finally stopped at an attractive shop some little 
distance from the Cathedral. While we were deliberately making 
our purchases the coachman called in to us with much excitement 
that it was nearing 8 o’clock and that we must get back at once, 
for no carriage was allowed to cross the Grand’ Place after the 
8 o’clock bell in S. Rombold’s ceased to toll. 

We had barely reached the Grand’ Place when the carillon 
began to play the melody that precedes the striking of the hour. 
It was eight o’clock! The great square was filled with people, 
some standing, but most of them sitting at small tables outside 
cafés, and as the bells began to play the talking and laughter 
grew less and last preparations were made for the enjoyment of 
the concert. Galloping across the market place and turning into 
a narrow street, we stopped before the entrance of a small school, 
the garden of which was our destination, since there the carillon 
could be heard to the greatest advantage. Our arrival was ac- 
complished in the utmost haste, for the great, deep bell began to toll 
the hour as we descended from the carriage. Arrived there, in 
answer to our ring, a panel of the great door was opened by a woman 
who held in her left hand a large old-fashioned lantern lighted by 
a candle. ‘Bon soir, Madame et Messieurs,”’ she said smilingly. 
Then in a hurried whisper she added, “Tl faut vous dépécher”’ 
and, leading the way, quickly conducted us through a long paved 
yard into the pleasant school garden. Just as we reached it, the 
last stroke of eight o’clock sounded. 

In these northern countries the day is long even in late 
August, and it was still twilight. Against the southern sky, 
framed in by two dark trees in the foreground, rose the broad, 
rugged tower of S. Rombold’s. High up, near the top of the 
tower, from a narrow opening shone out a faint, dull light. 

After the bell ceased striking, and the vibration of its deep and 
solemn tone had died away, there was silence. So long a silence 
it seemed, so absolute, that we wondered if it ever was to be 
broken. Then pianissimo, from the highest, lightest bells, as if not 
to startle us, and from far, far above the tower, it seemed—indeed as 
if very gently shaken from the sky itself—came trills and runs that 
were angelic! Rapidly they grew in volume and majesty as they 
descended the scale until the entire heaven seemed full of music. 
Seated in the garden we watched the little light in the tower, where 
we knew the unseen carillonneur sat at his clavier and drew the 
music from his keys, and yet as we watched and listened, we somehow 
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felt that the music came from somewhere far beyond the tower, 
far higher than that dim light, and was produced by superhuman 
hands. Sometimes in winter, after icicles have formed, there comes 
a thaw, and one by one they tinkle down gently and timidly at 
first; then bolder in a mass they come till, like an avalanche, they 
crash down with a mighty roar. All of this the music suggested. 
It was low, it was loud; it was from one bell, it was from chords 
of bells; it was majestic, it was simple. And every note seemed to 
fall from above, from such heights that the whole land heard its 
beauty. It was as if a great master had said: “I am no longer 
content to sit at my cathedral organ and give pleasure to a few 
hundreds only; I must give joy to thousands.” So he mounts 
the Cathedral tower, and plays his sonatas, or his prelude, or his 
songs upon the great clavier, so that all the world may hear. 

As the hour passed, daylight died, but the tower grew more 
distinct in the light of the full moon rising over the trees. We 
had programmes which we passed in silence to one another, and 
if there was occasion to speak, we spoke in whispers. It seemed 
that if we moved or spoke aloud, the tower, the far-away light 
and the music might all vanish. Nothing we kad ever experienced 
had been like this. Sometimes the sounds were so low that we found 
ourselves bending forward to hear them. They seemed to come 
from an infinite distance, so faint and delicate were they. Then, 
at other times, great chords, in the volume of many organs, burst 
forth rapturously! 

The concert ended promptly at nine with the national air 
of Belgium. Directly after this the great bell slowly, solemnly 
struck the hour. Leaving the quiet garden, we walked back to the 
square, where all was liveliness again. 

At the foot of the tower we waited for Mr. Denyn. He soon 
appeared at its door in happiest mood, and leaving his lantern 
for the watchman who spends the whole night in the tower to keep 
guard over the sleeping city, he joined us, giving us the friendliest 
of greetings in French. As he dons for his work, which is far more 
strenuous than is the playing of any other musical instrument, 
a special costume kept in the tower room, he came out looking 
neat and cool and ready to enjoy with his friends the remainder of 
the evening. Invited by him, we went to the Cheval d’Or, a little 
café nearby. Here we came upon a scene of much gayety, one 
which was in marked contrast to the quietness of the surroundings 
in which we spent the last hour. As we entered, many rose in 
honour of Mr. Denyn, and coming forward grasped his hand and 
expressed in Flemish their delight in his playing. He invited us 
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to sit down with him, and to have coffee or beer. As we sat 
together, after the greetings of the crowd were over, he spoke 
at length and with enthusiasm of the powerful influence music 
had in promoting a nation’s happiness. And he said that in giving 
these concerts, which thousands enjoy, he felt he was contributing 
something to the education of the people. But the time for our 
return to Antwerp drew near and so, with mysteriously moving 
thoughts of the past, awakened by his music, and with feelings 
of aspiration, we parted from this large-hearted, simple man, the 
master bell-master. 


XI 


When, not long after, on the ocean returning to New York, 
we came upon the “Impressions and Comments” of Havelock 
Ellis, with what sympathy and appreciation we found him saying: 


The music of César Franck always brings before me a man who is 
seeking peace with himself and consolation with God, at a height, above 
the crowd, in isolation, as it were in the uppermost turret of a church 
tower. It recalls the memory of the unforgettable evening when Denyn 

played on the carillon at Mechlin, and from the canal side I looked up 
at the little red casement high in the huge Cathedral tower where the 
great player seemed to be breathing out his soul, in solitude, among the 
stars. Always when I hear the music of Franck—a Fleming also, it may 
well be by no accident—I seem to be in contact with a sensitive and soli- 
tary spirit, absolute in self-communion, weaving the web of its own 
Heaven and achieving the fulfillment of its own rapture. 


Widespread is the revival of interest in carillon music—a 
revival inspired most of all by the devotion, genius, and wonderful 
skill of Josef Denyn, greatest of bell-masters. Travelers from 
other lands return again and again to the Low Countries, attracted 
by picturesque scenes of market-place and busy harbour, of civic 
hall and church tower, of quiet canal and lush field, but only when 
the music of bells is ieard over all does the charm become complete. 


WAGNER AND THE PARIS OPERA: 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS (FEBRUARY—MARCH, 1861) 


By J. G. PROD’HOMME 


It would seem that everything had been told and retold as to 
the historic days of Tannhdéuser in Paris, the events preparatory 
and the consequences. Writers on music, both French and foreign, 
have recounted to the last detail this memorable episode in the 
life of Wagner and the annals of the Opéra—searching the con- 
temporary periodicals, interviewing the survivors, devoting them- 
selves, in a word, to any inquiry which might result in setting 
forth the event in its true light. Nuitter himself, Wagner’s collab- 
orator, narrated some thirty years ago the history of the 164 
rehearsals of Tannhduser and of its three unique performances. 
But it appears that, wittingly or unwittingly, he omitted the 
principal documents—the letters of Wagner himself—in the little 
administrative dossier whose existence was revealed to me through 
the great kindness of M. A. Banés, Nuitter’s successor in the ad- 
ministration of the Library and the Archives of the Opéra. 

These documents, more than half a century old, include first 
of all the manuscript of the French libretto, which was submitted 
to the censor and viséd perfunctorily by Camille Doucet, in these 
terms: “‘“Read and authorized by the Minister of State for the 
Imperial Theatre of the Odéon (sic), Paris, February 25th, 1861”; 
and was then transmitted to the Opéra by the commissary of 
police of the Faubourg Montmartre, in whose precinct the theatre 
of the rue Lepeletier was situated. 

Letters of scene painters, stage managers, etc., accompany this 
libretto, as also the usual train of solicitations to assist at the 
rehearsals or at the first performances, signed with names both 
illustrious and obscure. And finally, arranged in the order of their 
dates for February and March, a half-dozen letters of Wagner 
himself—all written in French—the text of which is given below. 
Some of these pages, which were known only in part, or the exis- 
tence of which was merely suspected, were evidently conceived and 
written by the composer; but others—and notably that of the 7th 
of March to the minister Walewski—were dictated to him by his 
collaborator Nuitter, among whose papers the rough draughts were 
found. 
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One of the last rehearsals, which was to be “general,” like 
thirteen others which followed during the next three weeks, took 
place on Sunday, the 24th of February, in the presence of the 
Minister of State, Count Walewski, the Superintendent of the 
imperial theatres, Bacciocchi, and of a number of persons invited 
by the management of the Opéra, or by Wagner himself. The 
next day, Monday, Wagner, thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
director of the orchestra, Dietsch', addressed himself to Royer in 


the following terms: 
Paris 25 Février 1861. 


Mon cher Monsieur Royez, 

je ne puis decidement consentir a ce 
quel’effet du zéle inoui de tant d’artistes 
et de chefs d’étude soit abandonné a la 
merci d’un chef d’orchestre incapable, 
en ce qui concerne mon ouvrage, de 
diriger l’exécution définitive. 

Sans revenir sur les griefs que j’aurais 
a faire valoir contre le directeur de 
lorchestre le quei a méconnu le carac- 
tére amical de la proposition que je 
lui ai faite 4 l’effet d’obtenir qu’il me 
laissAt conduire moi-méme une répéti- 
tion; sans appuier non plus sur le 
résultat que j’attendais de cette répéti- 
tion qui m’efit permis de lui indiquer, 
de lui montrer en quelque sorte toutes 
les nuances essentielles qu’il n’a pu 
saisir lui-méme, je me vois obligé par 
le fait de cette résistance, d’augmenter 
la somme de mes prétentions et de vous 
soumettre la résolution irrévocable que 
jai prise 4 la suite de la répétition 
hier. 

Je demande done aujourd’hui non 
seulement 4 conduire une répétition, 
qui sera la derniére, mais de plus a 
diriger les trois premiéres représenta- 
tions de mon ouvrage, dont je crois 
l’exécution impossible si vous ne trouvez 
les moyens de satisfaire mes légitimes 
exigences. 

Je n’ai pas a examiner les difficultés 
qui peuvent s’opposer 4 |l’application 


Paris, February 25th, 1861. 


My dear Monsieur Royer, 

Decidedly I cannot consent that the 
result of the unheard-of zeal of so many 
artists and chefs d’étude should be 
abandoned to the mercy of a con- 
ductor incapable of directing the 
definitive performance of my work. 

Not to recur to the grievances, 
of which I might, if I chose, avail 
myself, against the director of the 
orchestra, who has failed to recognize 
the amicable nature of the proposition 
that I made him, that he should 
permit me to conduct one of the 
rehearsals myself; not to dwell upon 
the results that I expected from this 
rehearsal, which would have per- 
mitted me to indicate to him, to show 
him in some way all the essential 
nuances which he has not been able to 
grasp by himself, I find myself obliged 
by the fact of this resistance to increase 
my claims and to submit to you my 
irrevocable resolution, taken at the 


. close of yesterday’s rehearsal. 


Task then today, not only to conduct 
a rehearsal which shall be the last, 
but in addition, to direct the first three 
performances of my work, the pro- 
duction of which I believe to be im- 
possible unless you find the means to 
satisfy my legitimate demands. 

It is not my part to consider the 
difficulties which may oppose them- 


1Pierre Louis Philippe Dietsch (born at Dijon, March 17, 1808; died at Paris in 


Feb., 1865) then conductor of the orchestra of the Opéra, where he had been at first director 
of the chorus. Dietsch was the composer of the Vaisseau fantéme, (Nov. 9, 1842, in 
two acts. Libretto by Paul Foucher, after the poem sold by Wagner to the Opéra, 
for 500 francs, in 1841). 
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de cette mesure, mais uniquement a4 
vous en faire comprendre le caractére 
de nécessité absolue. 

Quoiqu’il puisse advenir, le fait méme 
de la représentation de mon Tannhiiuser 
a lopéra ne saurait plus désormais en 
étre séparé. C’est vous dire aussi, mon 
cher Monsieur Royer, qu’il y a urgence 
pour vous de prendre 4 votre tour un 
parti et de faire un dernier effort en 
faveur d’une tache dans |’accomplisse- 
ment de laquelle vous m’avez jusqu’ici 
secondé avec tant de bonne volonté. 

Vous comprendrez qu’en l'état de 
choses la solution doit étre prompte. 
La prolongation des répétitions, en ad- 
mettant quelque heureux résultat pour 
le chef d’orchestre, est impossible; les 
artistes sont accablés; et moi-méme je 
ne me sens plus le courage d’entrepren- 
dre l’éducation du chef autrement qu’en 
Vinvitant a étre temoin de la derniére 
répétition et des trois premiére repré- 
‘sentations conduites par moi-méme. 

Agréez, mon cher Monsieur Royer, 
V’expression de mes sentiments affectués 
(sic) avec lesquels j’ai l’honneur d’étre 


Votre 
trés dévoué serviteur 
Wacner.! 
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selves to this measure, but solely to 
make you comprehend the absolute 
necessity of it. 

Whatever may happen, the very fact 
of the representation of my Tannhduser 
at the opéra is involved. Which is 
to say to you, my dear Monsieur, that 
there is urgent need that you, in your 
turn, should take part and make a last 
effort in favor of a task in the accom- 
plishment of which you have hitherto 
seconded me with so much good-will. 

You understand that in the present 
state of affairs the solution must be 
prompt. The prolonging of rehearsals, 
while it would permit a happier re- 
sult for the conductor, is impossible; 
the artists are discouraged; and I 
myself no longer feel that I have the 
courage to undertake the instruction 
of the conductor, otherwise than by 
inviting him to be present at the last 
rehearsal and the first three perfor- 
mances, conducted by myself. 

Accept, my dear Monsieur Royer, 
the expression of my affectionate re- 
gard, with which I have the honor to 
be 


Your devoted servant 
Ricuarp WaGneEr.' 


Wagner obtained, naturally, no satisfaction, and one “general” 


rehearsal followed after the other. 


There were two of these, one 


the 28th of February and the other the 2d of March, which were 
to be the last: 504 persons assisted, and the artists of the three 
illustrated papers which were published in Paris at that time had 
been invited. The letters and notes which follow, written the 
evening before or on the morning of the very day of this rehearsal, 
show that Wagner was not as disinterested in this matter as he 
had said on February 25th: 


Paris, ce 1 mars 1861. Paris, March Ist, 1861. 


Monsieur le Directeur, Monsieur the Director, 


c’est probablement par un malenten- 
.du qu’on n’a pas encore fait droit a 
ma demande de 100 (cent) entrées 
pour la répétition générale de demain. 


it is probably by some misunder- 
standing that no response has been 
made to my request for 100 (one hun- 
dred) tickets for the rehearsal to- 


1Cf. Altmann, R. Wagner’s Briefe, no. 1459. 
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Jusqu’ici, si la salle a été trop encom- 
brée aux derniéres répétitions, ce n’est 
point de ma faute. Pour celle d’hier 
par exemple, j’ai méme refusé 4 ma 
femme la faveur de m’y accompagner, 
pour que la répétition efit le caractére 
le plus intime. J’ai été fort étonné 
alors‘de voir la salle remplie(s) d’in- 
dividus qui m’étaient parfaitement in- 
connus. Je crois étre dans mon droit, 
en vous demandant, Monsieur, de 
m’envoyer au plus tét—préalablement 
—cent parterre pour placer mes amis, 
que j’ai discretement renvoyés 4 cette 
répétition générale. En outre je vous 
prie, Monsieur, de satisfaire aux de- 
mandes des artistes étrangers pour 
loges et stalles 4 cette méme répétition 
de demain soir. 


Agréez mes civilités empressés. 
Ricnarp WaGNeER.' 
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morrow. If up to this time the room 
has been too full at the rehearsals, this 
was not my fault. For that of yester- 
day, for example, I refused even my 
wife the privilege of accompanying me, 
in order that the rehearsal might be 
of the most private character. I was 
greatly astonished, then, to see the 
room filled with individuals entirely 
unknown to me. I believe that I am 
entirely within my right in asking you, 
Monsieur, to send me as soon as 
possible—first—one hundred parterre 
tickets for the friends whom I have 
discreetly sent to this rehearsal. And 
in addition, I beg you, Monsieur, to 
satisfy the demands of foreign artists 
for boxes and stalls at this same 
rehearsal of tomorrow evening. 


Accept my compliments. 
Ricnarp 


The composer received immediate satisfaction, and it is pro- 
bably the receipt for the enclosure which was brought that very 
evening to his house which appears in the dossier, with his 


signature. Here is the text: 
TueEAtreE DE L’Op£RA 
Le 1° mars 1861. 


Envoyé une lettre 4 M. R. Wagner 
Rue d’ Aumale 3 


Partie 4 10 heures du soir 
Recue a 10 heures 35 du soir. 


Richard Wagner. 


ImPERIAL THEATRE OF THE Opf£RA 
March 1st, 1861. 


A letter sent to M. R. Wagner 
Rue d’ Aumale 3. 


Sent at 10 o’clock in the evening. 
Received at 10.35 o’clock in the evening. 


Richard Wagner. 


These hundred seats, however, were not sufficient for Wagner, 


who wrote on the following day the two letters that follow, 
addressed, the first probably to Royer, the second to the general 
secretary M. Martin, who had the task of distributing the precious 
tickets, the right to which was so disputed, not only by the artists, 
but by all Paris, which thought it had the right to assist. 


Mon cher Monsieur, 

comme}j’aitoutlemonderenvoyépour 
la derniére répétition générale, je me 
trouve dans l’embarras de ne pas avoir 


My dear Monsieur, 

having sent all the world to the last 
general rehearsal, I find myself in the 
embarrassing position of not having 


w 1This letter was reproduced in facsimile by M. Ad. Jullien, in his great work on 
agner. 
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assez méme avec les cent billets, que 
vous étiez assez bon de m’envoyer hier 
soir. II m’arrivent toujours encore des 
demandes, de la part de nos artistes, 
des ambassades; des amis oubliés— 
etc—de la sorte 4 n’y pouvoir suffir, 
si vous ne me donnez pas encore 
Cinquante cartes. 

Je me dis cette fois, que, si méme je 
voulais me restreindre 4 un nombre 
aussi grand, je trouverais toujours la 
salle pleine, et j’aurais alors seulement 
des reproches de tous ceux, que j’aurais 
eu rénvoyés.— 

Permettez moi ainsi de persister dans 
ma priére, et agréez les compliments 
empressés de 

Votre 
trés dévoué serviteur 
Ricu. WAGNER. 
Paris 
2 mars 1861. 

Monsieur Martin est prié d’agréer 
mes remerciments les plus empressés 
pour la bonté avec laquelle il a voulu 
repondre 4 ma demande. 

Voudrait il bien me remettre quatre 
loges pour que les puisse (sic) mettre 
a la disposition des membres de plu- 
sieurs ambassades, qui s’interessent 
specialement 4 mon ouvrage. 

Avec la considération la plus distin- 
guée son 

trés dévoué serviteur 
Ricu. WAGNER. 
2 mars 1861. 


enough even with the one hundred 
tickets which you were good enough 
to send me yesterday evening. Further 
requests come to me constantly, from 
our artists, from the embassies; from 
friends who have been forgotten—etc. 
—in such number that I shall not 
have enough unless you give me Fifty 
cards more. 

I say to myself this time, that, even 
if I should restrict myself to that 
number, I should still find the room 
full, and would then have only the 
reproaches of all those whom I would 
otherwise have sent.— 

Permit me then to persist in my 
request, and accept the compliments of 

Your 
devoted servant 
Ricu. WAGNER. 
Paris, 
March 2d, 1861. 

I beg that Monsieur Martin will 
accept my most sincere thanks for the 
kindness with which he responded to 
my request. 

Will he send me four boxes to put 
at the disposal of the members of 
several of the embassies, who are 
especially interested in my work. 


With most distinguished regard his 


devoted servant 
Ricu. WAGNER. 
March 2d, 1861. 


This little note, without date, is very probably of the same day: 


Mon cher Monsieur 
voudriez-vous avoir la bonté de m’en- 


" voyer encore une douzaine de cartes 


d’entrée pour ce soir. Je crois bien que 
jai oublié quelques amis tout intimes. 
Recevez mes remerciements les plus 
empressés 
Votre 
trés dévoué 


RicHarD WAGNER. 


My dear Monsieur 
will you have the kindness to send 
me a dozen tickets more for this evening. 
I believe that I have forgotten several 
very intimate friends. 
Accept my most sincere thanks, 


Your 
devoted 


RicHarRD WAGNER. 
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Another letter, which follows, dated the 4th of February— 
perhaps by inadvertence—should apparently be put a month later 
and thus brought nearer to the preceding. For, at the beginning 
of February, although Tannhduser had been talked of for months, 
the date of first performance does not seem to have been settled, 
since the general rehearsal, announced at first for Sunday, the 
24th of February, had been constantly put off. It is very probable 
that Wagner by distraction antedated, as one often does at the begin- 
ning of a month, this letter, whose contents, however, are equally 
interesting whatever the date. It relates to Giacomelli, then 
editor of the Gazette des Thédtres, and one of the earliest partisans 


of Wagnerism in France. 


Paris 4 Février 61. 


Mon cher Monsieur 

on s’adresse de toutes parts a moi 
pour avoir des places pour les premiéres 
représentationsdu Tannhduser. Comme 
ces demandes m’arrivent par des amis 
de toutes (sic) pays, et dont la pluspart 
(sic) fait pour cela des grands voyages 
de Allemagne, de la Suisse, etc, je 
me sens fortement obligé de leurs 
assurer des places; au lieu de laisser 
toutes celles-ci dans les mains de 
speculateurs, qui les vendent peut-étre 
a mes pires ennemis. Mais, avec mes 
autres occupations de cette période si 
accablante pour moi, il m’est impossi- 
ble, de m’occuper spécialement avec 
les arrangements dans le placement de 
mes amis. 

Je prends donc le parti de confier a 
Mr. Giacomelli, qui m’a déja assister 
(sic) autre fois 4 mon entier contente- 
ment, et qui vous remettra cette lettre 
la direction absolue de toutes ces 
affaires. Vous voudrez donc bien le 
reconnaitre comme mon fondé de pou- 
voir, soit pour retirer du bureau en 
mon nom mes billets d’auteur, des six 
premiéres représentations, soit pour user 
de mon privilége pour prendre a l’avance 
a la location toutes les places, loges ou 
stalles, dont je pourrais avoir besoin.— 

Je profite de cette occasion pour 
vous remercier de grand coeur pour 
tout l’interet que vous prenez a l’avene- 


Paris, February 4th 61. 


My dear Monsieur, 

I am addressed from all sides by 
persons desiring places for the first 
performances of Tannhduser. As these 
requests come to me from friends in 
all countries, the majority of whom 
make for this purpose long journeys 
from Germany, Switzerland, etc., I feel 
myself obliged to assure them of places; 
instead of leaving all these in the hands 
of speculators who will sell them per- 
haps to my worst enemies. But, with 
the other occupations of this period, 
so overwhelming for me, it is impos- 
sible to occupy myself especially with 
the arrangements for the placing of 
my friends. 

Thus I take the course of confiding 
to M. Giacomelli, who has assisted me 
in former times to my entire satisfaction 
and who will deliver to you this letter, 
the absolute direction of all these 
matters. You will kindly recognize 
him as my agent, empowered to 
receive from the bureau in my name 
the complimentary author’s tickets for 
the first six performances and to make 
use of my privilege of taking in 
advance of the general sale all the seats, 
boxes or stalls of which I might have 
need. 

I avail myself of this occasion to 
thank you with all my heart for the 
interest which you have taken in the 
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ment de mon ouvrage, et vous assurer 
la plus grande reconnaisance pour tous 
vos soins amicaux par lesquels vous al- 
lez si fortement m’obliger. 

Avec la plus grande considération je 
suis 

Votre 
trés-dévoué 
Ricnarp WaGNER. 

8 rue d’ Aumale. 
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advancement of my work, and to 
assure you of my great appreciation of 
all the friendly services by which you 
have put me under such great obliga- 
tion. 
With greatest esteem, I am 
Your 
very-devoted 
Ricoarp WAGNER. 
8 rue d’Aumale. 


In the meantime, with the tenacity which characterized him, 


Wagner, being determined to obtain what he had asked in vain of 
Royer, resolved to address himself to the minister, Count Walewski, 
himself. He requested a number of his friends to meet at his 
house, probably on Monday the 4th of March; among them was 


Royer, who received the following note: 


Mon cher ami, 


Vous étes chaudement prié d’assister 
demain, lundi, & Midi et demie (sic) 
précise, 4 une petite conférence des 
amis que j’ai convoqué (sic) pour dis- 
cuter froidement des mesures néces- 
saires & prendre de ma part. 

Je compte sur vous et votre conseil 
amical. 

Tout 4 vous 


RicHarD WAGNER. 
Dimanche soir. 


My dear friend, 

You are cordially invited to assist 
tomorrow, Monday at half past twelve 
precisely, at a little conference of 
friends whom I have summoned in 
order to discuss in cold blood the 
measures that it will be necessary for 
me to take. 

I count upon your friendly counsel. 


Yours 
RicHarp WAGNER. 
Sunday evening. 


The conference, of which Wagner speaks in “My Life,” took 
place on the day appointed: one notes among those present, 
Count Hatzfeld, the ambassador, Emile Erlanger, Otto Wesen- 
donck, who was de passage in Paris, the Englishman Praeger, 
Royer (perhaps?), Kietz, the painter-designer, friend of the years 
of misery in Paris. ‘The result of this conference,” says Wagner, 
“was that I was to address myself to the Emperor Napoleon, who 
responded with his usual kindness, that I might have further 
rehearsals.”” Nuitter, the faithful collaborator of Wagner, pre- 
sumably served as secretary at this conference, at the close of which 
he wrote out for his friend the letter to Count Walewski of which 
the rough draught is preserved in the Archives of the Opéra. 
Nothing could better depict Wagner’s state of mind at this time. 
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We know by Count Walewski’s reply that this request should be 


dated the 7th of March. 


[7 mars 1861.] 
M. le Comte 

Un ordre de Sa Majesté a (ouvert)! 
fait admettre le Tannhiuser sur la 
scéne de l’Opera. (Je n’ai pas besoin 
d’insister auprés de V. E. J’en conserve 
au fond du coeur la plus vive gratitude 
que puisse). Je n’ai pas besoin d’in- 
sister auprés de Votre Ex. sur la pro- 
fonde gratitude que j’en conserverai 
eternellement. Mais je dois dire com- 
bien j’ai été touché du zéle et du talent 
avec lequel |’administration les chefs 
de service, les artistes m’ont sans cesse 
secondé. J’ai été persuadé jusqu’au 
dernier moment que la represéntation 
serait completement digne de la haute 
faveur (que) dont j’avais été honoré 
par sa M. [Majesté]. Maintenant il 
reste un seul point sur lequel je crois 
devoir appeler l’attention de V. E. 
C’est la direction de l’orchestre. 

Quand M. Royer me (parla) de- 
manda la premiére fois (de la possi) si 
je consentirais a conduire (pendant) 
quelques representations je refusai cet 
honneur. I] (Je ne pouvais) semblait 
plus naturel, dans l’interet méme de 
mon ouvrage, (de donner un) d’initier 
un chef d’orchestre a toutes mes in- 
tentions et d’assurer par la une bonne 
execution, sans et dehors de ma pre- 
sence. 

Dans ce but je n’ai rien negligé, je 
n’ai omis aucune explication et malgré 
cela je suis arrivé 4 me convaincre et 
joffre de prouver devant une com- 
mission d’artistes, quelechef d’orchestre 
qui doit conduire mon ouvrage n’a 
pas encore l’expérience nécessaire 
pour cette tache difficile (qu’on ne 
saurait apprendre en quelques mois). 
Depuis que (j’ai cessé) je lui ai 
retiré mon assistance immediate et 


[March 7th, 1861.] 
M. le Comte 
An order of His Majesty has 
(opened)! admitted Tannhiiuser to the 
stage of the Opéra. (I need not be 
insistent with your] E[xcellency] I 
cherish in the depths of my heart 
the most lively gratitude possible) 
I need not with Your Excellency 
dwell upon the profound gratitude 
which I shall cherish eternally. But 
I feel that I ought to say how much 
I have been touched by the zeal and 
the ability with which the administra- 
tion, the chiefs of the service, the 
artists, have seconded me, without 
ceasing. I was persuaded until the 
last moment that the performance 
would be entirely worthy of the 
distinguished favor (which) with which 
I had been honored by his M. [Majesty]. 
But there remains a single point to 
which I believe that I ought to call 
the attention of y[our] E[xcellency] 
This is the direction of the orchestra. 
When M. Royer (spoke to) asked 
me the first time (as to the possi ) if 
I would consent to conduct (during) 
some of the performances I refused 
the honor. It (I could not) seemed 
more natural, to the interest indeed of 
my work, (to give a) to initiate an 
orchestral conductor into all my plans 
and thus to insure a good rendering, 
without or aside from my presence. 
To this end I have neglected nothing, 
I have omitted no explanation, and in 
spite of that I have become convinced 
and I offer to prove before a commission 
of artists that the orchestral director 
who is to conduct my work has not as 
yet the experience necessary for this 
difficult task (which one could not 
acquire in a few months). Since (I 


1The words in parentheses have been struck out entirely by Nuitter and replaced 
by the definitive text that follows them. The words which are illegible are indicated 


by (?). 
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que j’ai quitté la scéne pour me 
placer dans la salle j’ai pu constater a 
chaque instant ]’incapacité, le manque 
de mémoire, l’impuissance 4 maintenir 
les mouvements indiqués. Mes chan- 
teurs sont abandonnés, ils ne se 
sentent pas soutenus. Dans ces con- 
ditions leffet de la représentation sera 
mediocre et tres loin de repondre aux 
moyens employés. C’est la un danger 
immens pour un ouvrage qui ne fait 
aucune concession au gout ordinaire et 
qui ne peut étre imposé que par une 
execution parfaite et telle que je puisse 
l’obtenir si jetais 4 la téte (de 1’) d’un 
orchestre aussi justement renommé. 

(Cette faveur que j’avais refusée) 
Cette faveur est considérée partout 
comme un droit ducompositeur. (Loin 
de croire) je l’avaisrefusée quand on me 
l’offrait jetais done bien loin de croire 
qu’elle put m’étre contestée au dernier 
moment quand les (leurent rendue) faits 
la rendaient necessaire. Aussi je me 
(?) a Vidée d’en faire lobjet d’un (?) 
quelconque 

Maintenant (cependant) pourtant je 
me trouve (dans Il’impossibilité d’) 
impuissant a obtenir cette (faveur) 
concession de M. Dietsch. 

Je suis le premier 4 reconnaitre la 
grande difficulté que presente pour 
votre excellence la solution de cette 
affaire. Si (jetaisdans) je me trouvais 
dans la situation ordinaire dun auteur 
vis 4 vis d’un Théatre je retirerais mon 
ouvrage. Mais (?) senti (?) (il ne m’est 
pas) m’est tout a fait impossible de 
repondre par un tel procédé a la haute 
faveur dont j’ai été l’objet. 

(Cette) Et cependant je me trouve 
amené ainsi a la veille d’une représen- 
tation dont lissue me parait douteuse. 
Je crois donc que le seul parti qui me 
reste (a prendre desormais) est de 
m’abstenir desormais de prendre aucune 
part a une affaire dont la conduite 
n’est plus dans mes mains. (En me 
retirant j’ai cru devoir protester devant 
votre Exc. contre l’execution qui va) 
Et puisqu’il s’agit en somme d’un 
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have ceased) I have withdrawn from 
him my immediate assistance and have 
left the stage to place myself in the 
hall I have been able at every moment 
to establish the fact of his incapacity, 
his lack of memory, his lack of power 
to maintain the tempos indicated. My 
singers are abandoned, they do not 
feel themselves supported. Under 
these conditions the effect of the 
performance will be mediocre and very 
far from corresponding to the means 
employed. There is in all this great 
danger for a work which makes no 
concessions to the ordinary taste, and 
which cannot be forced upon the public 
except by a perfect rendering such as I 
could obtain if I were at the head (of 
the) of an orchestra so justly renowned. 


(This favor which I had refused). 
This favor is everywhere considered 
as a right of the composer. (Far from 
thinking) I refused it when it was offered 
to me, little thinking that it could be 
denied me at the last moment when the 
facts should render it necessary. Thus 
I (?) the idea of making it the object 
of a (?) whatever 

Now (nevertheless) however I find 
myself (in the impossibility of) power- 
less to obtain this (favor) concession 
from M. Dietsch. 

I am the first to recognize the great 
difficulty which the solution of this 
matter presents for your excellency. 
If (I were in) I found myself in the 
ordinary relation of an author to a 
Theatre I would withdraw my work. 
But (?) felt (?) (it is not) it is quite 
impossible for me to respond by such a 
proceeding to the distinguished favor 
of which I have been the object. 

(This) And meanwhile I find myself 
on the eve of a performance whose 
issue seems to me doubtful. I believe 
that the only course that remains for 
me (to take henceforth) is to abstain 
henceforth from taking any part in an 
affair the conduct of which is no longer 
in my hands. (In withdrawing I have 
thought that I should protest to your 
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ouvrage qui est le mien en me retirant 
j'ai cru devoir protester devant vot. 
Exc. (contre son execution qu’il va 
recevoir) et me reserver le droit de 
protester du moins vis-a-vis du public. 
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Excfellency] against the performance 
which is going) And since, after all, it 
is a question of a work which is my own, 
in withdrawing I have thought that I 
ought to protest to your Excellency] 


(against the rendering which it is 
about to receive) and reserve to myself 
the right to protest, at least before the 
public. 


Count Walewski responded the following day, March 8th, 
that he was “happy to have to confirm the eulogies” which Wagner 
had written of the singers and the orchestra, but at the same time 
refused the favor asked, as Royer had done. ‘“‘Never in France, 
whether in the case of the works of our own composers or of those 
of foreign masters, such as Rossini and Meyerbeer,” adds the 
minister with perhaps some irony, “has the director of the orchestra 
been deprived of his right to remain at the head of his phalanx of per- 
formers. Moreover: according to our ideas and our French customs, 
the director who should yield to another his place during these im- 
portant and decisive days would be considered as deserting his duty 
and would lose for the future all the prestige of his authority.’ 

Wagner considered the matter at an end and ceased from that 
time to interest himself in the fate of his work, which was produced, 
as we know, on Wednesday, the 13th of March. 

It was probably at this time that he addressed to Royer, 
director of the Opéra, the letter (undated, unsigned and incomplete) 
of which we give the hitherto unpublished text: 


Monsieur le Directeur, 

Vous me demandez de nouvelles 
coupures dans mon Tannhiuser pour 
reduire la durée de mon ouvrage au 
temps necessaire qui puisse vous per- 
mettre de faire suivre la représentation 
de mon opéra par un divertissement de 
danse, et c’est au moyen de ce sacrifice 
que vous croyez arriver 4 contenter 
une partie puissante de vos abonnés, 


Monsieur the Director, 

You ask me to make further cuts in 
my Tannhiuser in order to reduce the 
duration of the work sufficiently to 
enable you to follow the performance 
of my opera with a ballet, and it is by 
means of this sacrifice that you hope 
to satisfy an influential part of your 
subscribers, who (now oppose the suc- 
cess of my work)* regarding themselves 


1The question of Composers as conductors set forth and defended vigorously by 


Gounod after his return from England (in the Ménestrel of the 9th of June, 1873) 
provoked at the time a lively polemic. Two years later, the 30th of May, 1875, at a 
gala concert given at the new Opéra, Gounod found himself refused the direction, which 
caused some difficulty. But he did not consider himself beaten, being quite determined 
to conquer the “routine” and the “prejudices.” The Opéra-Comique offered him, on 
the 3d of May, 1877, the direction of his Cing-Mars, and the Opéra did the same finally, 
the first of April, 1881, on the occasion of the production of his Tribut de Zamora, 


twenty years after the Wagner incident. 


*The words in parenthesis are canceled in the original. 
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qui s (oppose maintenant au succés de 
mon ouvrage) se trouvant trompés 
par l’absence d’un ballet régulier au 
milieu de la représentation s’oppose 
au succés de mon ouvrage. 


S’il s’agissait pour moi du début d’un 
tout nouvel ouvrage, je crois avoir 
préféré de retirer une partition toute 
entiére pour la préserver d’une muti- 
lation principielle, en me rappelant les 
mots de Schiller: “Sil’art a été abaissé, 
(c’était touj ) ce n’était que par les 
artistes eux-mémes!”’ Mais il me sem- 
ble cette fois de n’étre dans le cas de 
m’identifier moi-méme, mes idées et 
mes tendances, avec cet (te) ouvrage du 
Tannhiuser, qui, depuis qu’il est connu 
par toute l’Europe musicienne, appar- 
tient plus au monde qu’d moi-méme, 
et pour l’appréciation (de la) duquel 
le sort qui lui est réservé, (par lobser- 
vance) en conformation aux usages 
du grand Opéra de Paris, ne peut 
(rien plu) plus changé en rien d’es- 
sentiel. Ainsi, depuis bien (des) d’an- 
nées j’étais comme mort pour cet 
ouvrage, qui a été donné partout sans 
mon assistance, de la sorte 4 me faire 
perdre presque tout sentiment d’une 
cohérence vivante entre moi et mon 
oeuvre. C’était done une sorte de 
hazard qui m’a (fait rencontrer) mis 
encore une fois dans un (rapp) contact 
(rapport) immédiat(e) et acti(ve)f avec 
cet ouvrage par (son) sa transplantation 
sur le premier théAtre de Paris cette 
honneur qu’il devait 4 sa renommée 
(gagn ) acquise d’ailleurs. 


J’ai profité des excellentes disposi- 
tions que j’ai trouvées a cet égard, pour 
contribuer de ma part si bien que pos- 
sible a la réussité de l’opération, et j’ai 
joui de la grande satisfaction de voir 
mon oeuvre parfaitement bien rendu 
par les artistes, et chaudement accueil- 
li par le public, qui, malgré des efforts 
d’une opposition (bien articulé) achar- 
née, a couvert bien de fois ma musique 
de (applaudissements) unanimes. Com- 
plétement satisfait par ses expé- 
riances (sic) incontestables, je crois 
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as defrauded by the absence of a regular 
ballet in the middle of the performance, 
oppose themselves to the success of my 
work. 


If it had been for me a question 
of the début of an entirely new work, 
I believe that I should have preferred 
to withdraw the whole score to preserve 
it from serious mutilation, recalling to 
myself the words of Schiller: “If art 
has been degraded, (it was alw ) it was 
but by the artists themselves.” But 
it seems to me this time not to be an 
occasion for identifying myself, my 
ideas and my tendencies with this work 
Tannhiusr, which, since it has beome 
known to all of musical Europe, belongs 
more to the world than to myself, and 
the appreciation (of it) which fate has 
reserved for it, can (nothing more) 
no longer be influenced materially 
(by the observance) by altering the 
work so that it shall conform to the 
usages of the grand Opéra of Paris. 
Indeed, for several years I have been 
as if dead to this opera, which has 
been given everywhere without my 
assistance, in such a manner as to make 
me lose all feeling of a living connection 
between me and my work. It was 
then, in a way, chance which brought 
me once more into immediate and 
active (relat ) contact (relation) with 
this work by its transplantation to the 
first theatre of Paris, an honor which 
it owes to the renown (gain ) acquired 
elsewhere. 


I have profited by the excellent 
arrangements that I have found in 
regard to this matter, to contribute 
on my part as much as possible to the 
success of the undertaking, and I 
have enjoyed great satisfaction in see- 
ing my work perfectly rendered by 
artists, and warmly received by the 
public, which, despite the efforts of a 
bitter opposition (clearly expressed), 
has many times covered my music 
with unanimous (applause). Com- 
pletely satisfied by these incontestable 
experiences, I believe that I may now 
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(me) pouvoir me retirer maintenant, 
de la surveillance du sort futur de mon 
ouvrage, et laisser le soin de (conf) le 
conformer aux usages dominantes de 
votre théftre, 4 ceux, qui jusque-la 
sont si bien entrés dans mes vues per- 
sonnelles quant a l’esprit de l’exé- 
cution. Comme il s’agit de conserver 
un ouvrage pour satisfaire (tous ceux) 
les desirs de ceux, (qui ont si chaude- 
ment accuei auxquels il a pu faire du 
plaisir) qui en ont pris un interét bien 
ouvertement prononcé, je vous autorise 
de faire tout ce qui vous semblera 
utile pour contenter ceux qui n’ont pu 
trouver tout ce qui leur fait plaisir 
d’ordinaire. Pour cela vous me regar- 
’ derez comme si j’étais mort et hors 
d’état de m’occuper moi-méme des 
(mon oeuvre) exécution de mon oeuvre, 
ainsi comme je suis (mort), dans le 
méme sens, mort pour ce Tannhiuser 
en tout ce qui concerne ces représen- 
tations sur d’autres théAtres. 
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withdraw from the superintendence of 
the future fate of my work, and leave 
the care of (conf ) making it conform 
to the prevailing usages of your 
theatre, to those who up to this time 
have entered so thoroughly into my 
personal views as to the spirit of the 
rendition. As it is a question of pre- 
serving a work to satisfy (all those) 
the desire of those (who have so 
warmly receiv to whom it has been 
able to give pleasure) who have taken 
a quite openly pronounced interest in it, 
I authorize you to do all that seems to 
you of use in contenting those who have 
not been able to find in it all that gives 
them pleasure ordinarily. For this 
you may regard me as if I were dead 
and so unable to occupy myself with 
(my work) the production of my work, 
as I am (dead), in the same sense, 


-dead to this Tannhiuser in all that 


relates to these performances in other 
theatres. 


The two pages of this letter, or rather of this incomplete 


draught, stop, unfortunately, with these words. 
that Royer had knowledge of it so far as it goes. 


It is probable 
A little note, 


already known in substance, dating without doubt from the 25th 
of March, and not signed, confirms the contents of it in these terms: 


Puisque des membres du Jockey 
Clubb (sic) ne veulent pas permettre 
que le public de Paris puisse entendre 
mon opéra exécuté sur la scéne de 
Y Académie Impériale de musique faute 
de ne voir dansé (sic) un ballet a 
Vheure ordinaire de leur entrée au 
théatre, je retire ma partition et je 
vous prie de vouloir bien comuniquer 
a Son Excellence le Ministre d’Etat 
ma résolution par laquelle je crois le 
tirer d’un anbarras (sic) important. 


Since the members of the Jockey 
Clubb (sic) do not wish to permit the 
public of Paris to hear my work per- 
formed on the stage of the Imperial 
Academy of music because of not seeing 
a ballet at the usual hour of their 
entrance into the theatre, I with- 
draw my score and I beg you to 
consent to communicate to His Ex- 
cellency the Minister of State my 
resolution, by which I believe that I 
relieve him of a serious embarrassment. 


A letter more official in style, with the same address, confirms 


this note, and the 9th of April following, Wagner reconsidering 
his intention of being regarded “as if he were dead,”’ protested 
once more against the announced fourth performance of Tann- 
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héiuser, which had been demanded by the Friday subscribers. His 
letter and the reply given by Count Walewski, on the 14th, are 
well known.!' The minister having examined “very seriously the 
question raised by MM. the subscribers for Friday,” it appears 
to him finally “that this fourth performance presents more incon- 
veniences than advantages” and he definitely abandons the 
thought of it. 


The incidents that atterded the three unique performances 
of Tannhduser in the theatre of the rue Lepeletier are well 
known and have been narrated with the greatest luxury of detail 
by the erudite Georges Serviéres. But that which the adminis- 
trative dossier of the Archives of the Opéra reveals to us is the 
curiosity of the public and of the artists, which expressed itself 
in a multitude of letters or of notes of solicitants desirous of 
assisting at this great premiére or even at the rehearsals, of 
which all Paris was talking. 

One of the most curious of these is the following, signed by 
Emile Ollivier, Liszt’s son-in-law, whose wife Blandine was the 
sister of Cosima who in 1870 became Mme. Richard Wagner. 
The future minister of the “Liberal empire,” Emile Ollivier, 
who died last year, was then only a lawyer, although a very 
renowned one, at the bar of Paris. In this capacity he had 
occasion to defend Wagner in the different lawsuits caused by 
Tannhduser, and above all in the disputes between the different 
translators and librettists. 

A recent work and a most curious, Richard Wagner und die 
Frauen, by Julius Kapp, shows us that, through the recommen- 
dation of his friend Liszt, Wagner had already formed close 
relations with Blandine and her husband during his sojournfin 
Paris, in January, 1858: “‘... The friendship of Wagner with the 
young couple had become very close when Wagner was installed 
in Paris; and the attachment of the master for Blandine in parti- 
cular had taken such a form as to arouse the jealousy of Minna 
Wagner. With the exception of a passing disagreement, result- 
ing from the discontent of Blandine, to whom her good friend 
had been able to give only orchestra seats in place of the desired 
box for the first performance of Tannhduser, the relations | of 


1See more especially G. Serviéres, Tannhduser a l’Opéra en 1861, p. 108. 
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Wagner with all of Liszt’s family preserved to the end their 
character of intimacy; and it was to Blandine that Wagner, upon 
quitting Paris definitely, gave, as a dear and precious relic, his 
work-table, in response to the desire that she had shown for it. 
The letter given below, written by Ollivier to Nuitter and 
preserved in the dossier of the Opéra, alludes in terms sufficiently 


lively to this little incident: 


Mon cher ami, 

Vous m’avez fait perdre une illusion: 
jaurais joué ma téte sur votre exacti- 
tude. Il y (a) eu une répétition 
Dimanche’ et vous ne m’en avez rien 
écrit; malgré notre accord. II parait 
que Wagner ne tenait pas a ce que j’y 
fusse, puisqu’il a repondu a mon com- 
missionnaire que je lui ai envoyé, qu’il 
n’y en avait pas; et il y en a eu une 
puisque Ferry y a assisté. 

En résumé, je ne vous trouve ai- 
mables nil’un nil’autre. Pour moi,cela 
m’est égal, et je me resigne par- 
faitement 4 ne pas entendre ni les 
répétitions ni la représentation de 
T. Mais je suis étonné qu’on ait si 
peu d’égards pour ma femme, qui se 
ferait un plaisir trés grand de conduire 
quiqu’un avec elle. 

Si a sa considération, Wagner ou 
vous, pouvez trouver le temps de 
lavertir de la prochaine répétition, 
vous l’obligerez. 


A vous 
Lundi (?) [27 février ?] 


My dear friend, 

You have made me lose an illusion: 
I would have staked my head upon 
your punctuality. There was a rehear- 
sal Sunday” and you wrote me nothing 
of it, despite our agreement. It appears 
that Wagner was not anxious to have 
me present, since he replied to the 
messenger I sent him that there was 
none; but there was one, for Ferry 
assisted at it. 

In fine, I do not find you amiable, 
neither the one nor the other of you. 
For me it is a matter of indifference, 
and I resign myself perfectly to hearing 
neither the rehearsals nor the perfor- 
mance of T. But I am surprised that 
so little regard is shown my wife, to 
whom it would be a great pleasure to 
take some one with her. 

If, out of consideration for her, you 
or Wagner can find time to notify 
her of the next rehearsal, you will 
oblige 

Yours 
O..ivier. 


Monday (?) [February 27th ?] 


The events which follow are known to all and it is not neces- 


sary to recall them. 


But among the papers included in the 


dossier of Tannhéuser in the Archives of the Opéra, there are 


1This table is now a part of the estate of Emile Ollivier, at Saint-Tropez. 


2February 26th, probably. 
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still some items of interest to be gleaned. There is first, in 
Nuitter’s beautiful hand, the title as it was composed originally: 


TANNHAUSER 


et 
le Combat des (Maftres)! Chevaliers 
Chanteurs sur le Wartbourg 
Opéra romantique en 3 actes 


de 
RICHARD WAGNER (ete.) 


TANNHAUSER 


and 
the Combat of the (Master)! Knight 
Singers upon the Wartburg 


Romantic opera in 3 acts 


by 
RICHARD WAGNER (etc.) 


There is also a proof-sheet with the title of the libretto, 


printed in all probability toward the end of February or the 
beginning of March, 1861, when the date of the performance had 
not been fixed (this sheet bears indeed the words: “‘represented at 
Paris the 00 March, 1861”). By the side of Nuitter’s name figures 
that of E. Roche, who is known to have been from the outset 
one of the collaborators of the composer. 

Finally—and this proves that the curiosity awakened by 
the performances of Wagner’s work in Paris had not yet died 
out at the end of the year—there is a letter from the publisher 


Flaxland to Nuitter, of which here is an interesting fragment: 


Mon cher Monsieur 

Vous avez eu l’obligeance de me pro- 
mettre les paroles francaises de la scéne 
et dela Romance de Wolfram’ et de 
la priére d’Elisabeth. S’il y avait 
moyen de les avoir je vous serais 
vraiment reconnaissant. I] y a un 
excellent baryton qui voudrait chanter 
les deux morceaux de Wolfram et il 
vient tous les jours me rappeler la 
promesse que je lui ai faite de les 
lui donner en frangais. 

Avez-vous pu vous entendre avec 
Mr. Wagner pour un second couplet 
de la Romance de l’Etoile du Soir...? 


G. FLAxLanp. 
20 xre (décembre 1861). 


My dear Monsieur 

You were so obliging as to promise 
me French words for the scene and 
Romance of Wolfram? and the prayer 
of Elisabeth. If there are any means 
by which I can have them I shall 
be truly grateful to you. There is 
an excellent baritone who wishes 
to sing the two pieces for Wolfram, 
and he comes every day to remind me 
of the promise I made to give him 
them in French. 

Have you been able to arrange with 
Mr. Wagner for a second couplet to 
the Romance of the Evening Star...? 


G. FLAXLAND. 
20 xer (December, 1861) 


During the last part of the year 1861 and the January 
following Wagner lived in Paris, almost unknown, seeing only a 


1The word Master has been canceled. 
2Q, du mein holder Abenstern...” 
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few friends, among whom were Ollivier and Nuitter. The latter, 
whose fertile pen has written, in whole or in part, not less than 
five hundred dramatic works, granted Flaxland’sdesireimmediately. 
It remains to be seen whether this was by arrangement with 
Wagner. The twelfth volume of the Collected Works does not 
acquaint us with a second couplet to the Romance of the Star, 
although it gives us a second strophe to the Grail recital in 
Lohengrin. It would be interesting to recover this little musical 
manuscript, if indeed it ever existed. 

However that may be, here is the text, according to the 
French manuscript written in Nuitter’s hand, of the two “‘couplets” 
of the celebrated Romance: 


L’ETOILE DU SOIR 


O douce étoile, feu du soir, 
Toi que j’aimai toujours revoir, 
Dis-lui de grace 
Adieu pour moi 
Quand elle passe 
Auprés de toi. 
Quand vers les sphéres éternelles. 
Un ange saint étend ses ailes: 


Il. 

Astre si pur, rayon d’espoir, 
Viens nous guider dans le devoir; 

Bannis le doute 

Et montre aux yeux 

La sainte route 

Qui méne aux cieux 
Quand vers les sphéres éternelles 
Notre ame heureuse étend ses ailes. 


This little poetical supplement, was it really utilized by the 
artist for whom the publisher Flaxland intended it? We cannot 
say: nor whether it was issued by this same publisher. 

In any case, it is a slight proof that the failure of Tannhéuser 
had not been absolute, since there had been preserved, together 
with the celebrated march, this Romance of the Star, which 
formed the delight of the drawing-rooms, with the same right as 
the numerous platitudes in vogue in the last years of the Second 
Empire. 


(Translated by Julia Gregory) 


SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING © 
FOLK-SONG AND NATIONALITY 


By SIR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD 


N the course of a short visit which I paid some eight years 
ago to the town of my student days, Leipzig, I came upon 
many features of the change that had come over it and its 
ways, customs, and aspirations in three decades. In the early 
seventies it still preserved in some measure what I may call the 
Sebastian Bach flavour. The same striving and working for 
artistic and scientific progress of which he was the great prototype; 
the same enthusiasts, and also the same stodgy Philistines as those 
on the Town Council of his day, who so worried and underesti- 
mated him. Bach, the child of the Thuringian country-side, was 
no doubt a thorn in the side of Saxon officialdom, and did not mind 
how much the thorn pricked; but he set the ball of the highest 
music rolling, and in the last century it was rolling still. Smaller 
men had at intervals given it a new impetus, which after the war 
of 1870-1 began gradually but visibly to slacken. Prussian in- 
fluence began to do its insidious work of centralizing and laying 
hands upon every interest; turning a valuable number of smaller 
capitals into quasi-provincial towns, and checking initiative every- 
where. The poison was slow but worked with a deadly certainty. 
The spirit of the “nouveau riche,” which entered the newly consti- 
tuted German Empire with the French milliards, began to affect 
even the aspect of the towns themselves. Quiet little philosophical 
and poetical nooks like Weimar became literally cities of the dead: 
the houses of great men of the past mummified into show-museums, 
and no great men of the present to provide them with new life. 
Niirnberg in 1876 was still redolent of the middle ages, their 
religious and sectarian battles, their simplicity and artistic ideals. 
In less than ten years afterwards some of its most interesting 
relics had gone; if subsequent years have seen the destruction 
which was wrought in a decade continued at the same pace, it 
will soon have no history written on its walls. 

A similar fate had befallen Leipzig when I revisited it in 1906. 
The authorities had spared none of the old and venerated haunts. 
The Thomas-Schule was razed to the ground; there was nothing to 
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show the young citizen that the home of Bach ever stood there. It 
was not beautiful, save for its old-world flavour, but it had as much 
picturesqueness as the old many-storied houses in Edinburgh. 
The church next door, a ramshackle edifice, full of old ghostly 
galleries, and many-shaped pews, was unrecognizable; restored, 
as vandals misterm it, in the most spick and span style of bad 
Gothic. The Johannis-Kirche, where Bach lies buried, was sim- 
ilarly hacked and hewed into up-to-date smug propriety. The 
Pleissenburg, a most interesting specimen of a triangular fortress, 
with glacis, moat, and citadel intact and even habitable, was swept 
away to make room for ugly barracks and mock-Parisian flats. 
The Gewandhaus, with its concert-room full of associations with 
the names and works of great players and composers of the past, 
and its annex in which was the Conservatoire which had trained 
so many of the present, had shared its fate. The Briihl, a street 
redolent of Limburg cheeses, and as full of gabardined Hebrews 
as the Ghetto of olden times, still stood, but with the exception 
of the one house which it contained of historical interest. That 
was picked out for destruction and the birth-place of Richard 
Wagner is no more. For long the central feature of the town, the 
old Rathhaus in the market-place, was spared, but I hear just 
lately that the axes and hammers are doing their fell work upon its 
picturesque fabric. To ask for Auerbach’s Keller, one of the first 
questions of any stranger who knows his Goethe, is to court a 
blank denial of its existence. The quaint old underground room, 
with its rough frescoes of Faust and its villainous food, is a thing 
of the past. Very soon the only venerable relics of the town will 
be the booths of the merchants at the fair. 

The first day of my visit was one of sad bewilderment; of 
disappointment when the search for some old friendly haunt was 
fruitless, of astonishment at the ruthless treatment of a venerable 
town. In the evening I chanced upon an inhabitant, a man of 
striking personality, a poet, an architect and a music-lover with 
an interest for the art which had sound knowledge and judgment 
to back it: of a type not unlike W. E. Henley, forceful to the point 
of roughness, but full of an ebullient humour which took the edge 
off any tendency to brutality. I had not talked with him for 
five minutes before he took fire at my strictures upon the vandal- 
isms wrought by the town authorities, and embarked on a most 
interesting discussion of the tendency and methods of modern 
Germany, and the phase through which it was passing. He took 
toll of long-past history, and traced its effects upon the art of his 
country. He explained how Martin Luther had affected the whole 
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trend of culture, and had directed all the forces of artistic aspiration 
into one channel, music; thereby ensuring the ascendancy of the 
art in Germany for a doubly long period of time. The only art 
mentioned in the great Reformer’s rhyming tag was music: 


Wer liebt nicht Wein, Weib und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang. 


On painting he turned his back, discouraging it so effectively 
that the German school so nobly pioneered by Diirer and Cranach 
speedily lost all hold, and lapsed into bad mediocrity. With 
architecture he had as little sympathy, and any continuity of 
development became impossible. My friend instanced the grotes- 
que barbarism of the Zwinger at Dresden as a result of this 
stagnation in design in a town otherwise remarkable for artistic 
aspiration: and later in his disquisitions he drew an interesting 
parallel between this building and some later musical developments, 
which I will refer to in its proper place. 

He laid stress on the historical position of music in the various 
countries of Europe from the 15th century on, pointing out the 
fact that each nation had in turn enjoyed a period of commanding 
superiority, the Netherlands, the Italians, the English, and after 
them the Germans; the periods of the first three named being about 
equal, but the Germans, thanks to Luther, having reigned for 
double the time allotted to the others. The English period was, 
in his opinion, cut short by the influence of the Puritans, who 
discouraged music as much as Luther encouraged it, but who, 
by abstaining from interference with painting, enabled the art to 
go on its way developing up to this day. That the music-spirit 
was not wholly crushed was evident by the rise of Purcell after the 
Restoration, but its efforts for national revival were cut short by 
the invasion of the great personality of George Frederic Handel, 
one of the first great figures of the German supremacy. Unlike 
the Netherland and Italian schools, the English school did not die 
of senile decay. It was left only in a state of suspended animation, 
just after its most brilliant figure, Henry Purcell, had completed 
his short career. That it would come again into its kingdom, my 
friend looked upon as certain. 

The German period, and he frankly volunteered the admis- 
sion, ended its prosperity and usefulness with its highest develop- 
ment of opera in Wagner and the climax of symphonic and absolute 
music in Brahms. It then exhausted itself and had nothing more 
to say. The nation must be content, he said, to go to sleep and to 
wait for its next resurrection of energy, which would come when it 
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had once more absorbed a good and persistent diet of the folk-song 
which was its backbone. He then applied the architectural vaga- 
ries of the Zwinger to show how the signs of tiredness affected both 
arts in a similar way. The proof of approaching decay was the 
gradual exaltation of detail over design. The carving of the capi- 
tals might be all that could be desired, but if it distracted the eye 
from the general grouping, the artistic value was nil. The next step 
would be the use of detail, and of all the embellishments and mere- 
triciousness of which it is capable, to conceal the inherent poverty 
in a design: the obliteration of big lines, of simple grandeur, and 
of perfect proportions. The Parthenon did not need other than 
plain Doric columns. As the decadence of Greek architecture 
showed itself as soon as ornate decoration began to get the upper 
hand, so was the art of Bach and of Beethoven showing in its 
latest German forms, as exemplified now particularly by Richard 
Strauss, a similar down-hill tendency. The big line, melody, 
most important of all, was becoming a consideration quite second- 
ary to the setting in which it was placed: as a natural consequence, 
its continuity and swing were gone; little snaps of theme taking 
the place of extended phrase, and even these lost in the welter 
of orchestral colour and the sonority, not to say noise, produced by 
modern musical machinery. In other modern German composers, 
who in style and expression are totally different from Strauss, such 
as Max Reger, there is precisely the same overinsistence upon 
elaboration of details at the expense of invention. He traced, and 
I think with a truth which must be becoming apparent to all who 
hear, mark and study, how the successive works of Strauss showed 
more and more the subordination of invention to craftsmanship. 
The power of writing a theme of value, such as was shown in ‘Don 
Juan,’ and so promisingly as to lead one to hope that it was a be- 
ginning of great things, disappeared more and more as his later 
works came to the birth: and one of the most heralded of them, 
‘Heldenleben’, exists admittedly on themes which he wrote in 
earlier days. When an animal takes to the habit of devouring 
its own progeny, there is but little chance of the survival of the 
race. The hope for Germany, he said, was that she should be 
content to go to rest and to wake up with a simple mind. She ought 
not to complain, having had a double portion of the usual period 
of supremacy allotted to any nation. 

From Germany he turned to the question of the nations which 
were most likely to get their turn. His anticipation was that 
there were two, Russia and Great Britain: or to put it more 
broadly, the Slavonic and the Anglo-Saxon-Keltic races. His 
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opinion on this point, curiously enough, coincided with that of 
Brahms expressed some ten years before, but of which, until 
I told him of it, he was ignorant. Speaking to an intimate friend of 
his and mine, not long before his death, Brahms was lamenting 
the musical prospects of his own country. He looked round and 
saw nothing. The schools of composition were so hidebound 
that they were turning out two classes of as widely different 
characteristics as Conservatives and Anarchists; both coming 
from the same primary cause, red-tape teaching. Those who 
succumbed becoming Philistines, those who kicked against the 
pricks becoming Revolutionaries. Between them both healthy 
progress was being hopelessly manacled. “Over there,” he said, 
pointing towards England, “things are different. Something will 
come out of that country. And over there,” pointing towards 
Russia, “‘there is great movement.” Brahms fixed his judgment 
upon the results of a broad-minded system of education. Therein 
he was partially right, but the basic condition was to my mind 
more convincingly brought out by my Leipzig friend. Brahms 
could scarcely, as a worker immersed in his own creation, imagine 
that after him German music would be tired out. He was all 
his life occupied in keeping it alive and in prime condition. Only 
the intelligent onlooker could see that he was the last rose of a 
long summer. The rose-tree is not dead, far from it, but it is 
hibernating and must be patient in the process. Plenty of winter 
and spring weeds will spring up in the meantime: but it need not 
hurry, and a premature effort to put forth leaves or buds might be 
nipped by a cold blast. 

- The case of France is a very peculiar one. She possesses no 
commanding peaks, and no deep valleys. From the days of 
Rameau and Couperin she has consistently preserved an even 
tenour of uniform refinement and delicate touch. She has never 
produced giants of the calibre of Palestrina, Bach or Beethoven: 
neither has she ever indulged in or permitted lapses into unre- 
deemed vulgarity. Such examples of coarseness as are to be found 
are not labelled with French names: they are the work of imported 
aliens. Her influence upon them was so strong as to put a veneer 
of finesse over their banalities. It is not in her sunny nature to be 
musically deep; but she is brilliant and inventive to the last degree. 
When a Frenchman tries to be big, as Berlioz undoubtedly did, 
the very brilliancy and inventiveness of his nature is apt to blind 
him to the power of simple beauty. Berlioz’ dramatic gifts 
inilitated against his spontaneity of utterance, and he aimed so 
much at effectiveness in performance as to lose sight of the deeper 
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results of natural and uncalculated expression. In the Frenchman, 
as in the modern Italian, the footlights are the influence which over- 
rides all other considerations: and au fond the theatre plays a 
large part in the output: in Italy an overwhelming part. Modern 
France is showing signs of shaking herself free of the stage, but it 
may take some generations to build up a school of absolute music 
such as was soundly laid in Germany by Emmanuel Bach and 
Haydn. It is of the highest significance however that this later 
French development has its beginnings in French folk-song. 

The kernel of my friend’s discourse was as sound in principle 
as it was invaluable and stimulating in practise, the vital necessity 
of folk-song to a nation and of founding its creative output upon 
a basis of full knowledge of the characteristics and atmosphere of 
their style. It was in effect a modern German application of Verdi’s 
immortal dictum “Torniamo all’ antico.” There is no diet so 
life-giving and so life-preserving as the natural out-pouring of the 
songs of the soil. They have the sanctity of age coupled with the 
buoyancy of youth. As far as any art-work can be, they are in 
their nature immortal. Their claim to immortality is founded on 
their spontaneity of utterance and their inherent sincerity. There 
is no flummery or sophistication about them. They do not scruple 
to be coarse, and are not ashamed to be refined, when the sentiment 
or the environment demands. How well and truly they represent 
the spirit and tendencies of a nation is obvious even to the least 
tutored ear. To study and follow out fully from the matrix their 
multifarious qualities is fascinating, but needs volumes rather than 
pages. It is hardly within the scope of an article to do more than 
indicate some of the more striking features which crop up in the 
course of studying them: and the writer’s own country as a 
natural result be the one upon which he can most intimately speak. 

The main streams of folk-music are three in number, the 
Keltic, the Slavonic and the Germanic. The lesser rivers, many 
of which have characteristics as striking as the greater and broader 
streams, are the Hungarian, the Tyrolean, the Spanish, the Scan- 
dinavian, the Italian, and the French (as distinct from the Breton 
which belongs to the Keltic branch.) The essentially English 
folk-song has a certain affinity with the Germanic, although much 
of it, for geographical and political reasons, has become permeated 
with Keltic influence. The literature of Keltic folk-song is by 
far the largest of all: and it is also the most varied, covering every 
conceivable kind of interest, agricultural, military, saltatory, 
amative, narrative, humorous and so forth. Its branches are many: 
Highland Scotch, Lowland Scotch, Irish (the largest literature 
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which exists), Welsh, Cornish, Manx and Breton. Its origin is 
lost in antiquity, and by some learned ethnographical pundits a 
connection has been traced between it and the music of India. 
Dr. George Petrie, who personally collected an enormous mass of 
Irish folk-music, some 2,000 specimens of which, happily, are now 
published and within the public reach, found a striking resemblance 
between Indian and Irish lullabies. The present writer has often 
been surprised by the similarity between Hungarian and Irish 
folk-song: a similarity which may be due to a joint Oriental origin. 
This comes out very markedly in the relationship of the com- 
monest form of Irish ca- 
dence, a three-fold reiter- 
ation of the keynote,— 


and the commonest of the Hungarian, 
[sa ee which is only a variation of the simpler 
form. In a tune, which I arranged 


under the name of ‘a Battle Hymn’ in “Songs of Old Ireland,” 
the relationship to Mag- 
yarland is still more 
marked, e. g. at the close 
where even the Hungarian ornaments are observable. In the third - 
strain of a tune called ‘The lament of Owen Roe O’Neill’ there 
occurs a still more strikingly Hungarian passage: 


(The accidentals are Petrie’s, and he was very accurate and 
musicianlike in transcription.) 

It is well known that the ornaments in Hungarian music are 
mostly the work of the Gipsy element (i. e., the Oriental), and 
in all probability the original simple cadence, before the Gipsies 
incrusted it with figurations, was the same as the Keltic. Is it 
not possible that the Phoenicians were the importers of Keltic 
music? Orientals themselves, their visits to Ireland in the dim 
past may have left their musical mark behind, as to a lesser extent, 
the survivors from wrecks of the Spanish Armada did in other 
directions in more recent times. The Gipsies, who are very ancient 
inhabitants of India, may presumably have also had their influence 
upon the Phoenicians before they fared westwards. Petrie’s sur- 
mise, then, may not be without ethnographical value. 

I have often wondered why students of early ornamental 
work have not turned their attention to the origin of typical 
Keltic design, such as the interlacing letters of the Book of Kells, 
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the Irish manuscripts in the monastery of St. Gall, and the nu- 
merous sculptured crosses, and endeavoured to investigate whether 
it shows any relationship with Eastern work, especially Indian. 
The curves and intertwinings, unmistakably characteristic of the 
style, have a certain resemblance to the lines of Keltic melody. If 
the plastic work also had its origin in the East, the analogy, hinted 
at by Petrie, would become tenfold more convincing. It is sig- 
nificant that the most striking Keltic tunes come from the coast, 
such as Antrim, or from islands off the mainland, such as Arran- 
more, where Petrie found a perfect mine of musical wealth. 

The following air, ‘Loved bride of O’Beirne,’ is a specimen 
of the finest type of wild Keltic imagination, and is only one of 
many of the same calibre, all well-ordered in structure, with their 
rhythmical balance accurately preserved, and with an entirely 
astonishing sense of powerful climax: 


Rather slow 


This is of the sort known as Caoines (Keens) or Laments. 
One of the best of its sisters is a tune arranged by me in “Irish songs 
and Ballads” under the name of ‘Chieftain of Tyrconnell,’ which in 
Petrie’s collection is called by a more homely name, ‘The old 
woman’s lament for her hen.’ Martial tunes are usually to be 
found in 3/4 or in 6/8 rhythm. One called ‘Leatherbags Donnell’ 
will illustrate the style: 


The first few bars of a marching tune from Ulster will show the 
effect of a 6/8 rhythm: 


It is not always easy to differentiate between Irish jigs and 
marches. The character of the music itself is the only safe guide. 
The jig rhythm is always 6/8, but rapid in tempo, and often infinite, 
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i. e., devoid of any ending, and perpetually repeating itself (like 
a recurring decimal). The hop-jig is similar to it but in 9/8 time. 
The only other dance measure is the reel, which is a rapid dance in 
2/4 time, and, as often as not, infinite like the jig. An excellent 
specimen is that known as ‘The Blackberry Blossom,’ which is 
printed in the Petrie Collection. 

The peculiar rhythm with which it is played by Irish fiddlers, 
an equal insistence upon every quaver in the bar, gives the lilt an 
extraordinary vitality and go. 

Scotch music is also rich in dances, but the forms, like the 
Irish, are limited to jigs and reels. In marches Scotland affects the 
four-square type, of which the well-known ‘Scots wha hae with 
Willace bled’ is a fine specimen. The Welsh follow in the same steps, 
as witness ‘The March of the Men of Harlech.’ The jig-march of 
Ireland may well have been, in practise, of the nature of a war-dance; 
they were quite capable of producing the four-time march if they 
chose, as is proved by the very ancient ‘Return from Fingal,’ a 
tune of mingled savagery and force which Petrie states to have 
traditions as far back as the Battle of Clontarf at which King Brian 
Boroimhe was slain. The tunes of the West Highlands of Scotland 
show the nearest relationship to the Irish style, as is but natural 
from the close early intercourse between these two islands: but 
there is a singular absence of the ornamental figures in which 
Ireland is so rich. Irish Agricultural tunes are most original and 
characteristic. They are usually termed “‘Ploughmen’s whistles.” 
A magnificent specimen has been trotted out by Thomas Moore in 
his Irish Melodies to the words of a solemn dirge ‘O ye dead,’ 
which he, after his light-hearted manner, so twisted and changed 
that its original character is almost obliterated. He could not hurt 
the tune, for so great was it that it wore its unaccustomed clothes 
as if they were made for it; but the musician who plays the tune 
through somewhat quickly, and without looking at the poem, will 
speedily find out the true flavour of its origin. To the same class 
belong what I may call occupation songs, sung while grinding corn 
(Quern-tunes), spinning, fishing and so forth. Lastly, as is but 
natural to humanity, come the largest batch of all, the love-songs 
and the narrative songs; as varied in their style as the songs of 
Schubert; even as experimental in rhythmical device as the most 
modern musician would wish, five-bar and six-bar rhythms being 
treated with a freedom and a certainty of touch which would be 
a credit to a master-hand. Their most persistent characteristic 
is a grouping of phrases which exactly correspond to the four- 
line stanzas of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’ where the first line 
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rhymes with the fourth, and the second with the third. In a great 
amount of Irish music of the narrative or amative type, the four 
phrases are similarly balanced; the first and last being the same, 
and the second and third either the same or a variant of it. The 
‘Harp that once in Tara’s Halls’ is a good instance of this. The 
scheme is sometimes varied by a repetition of the first line, as in ‘At 
the mid hour of night.’ It may be set out, prosodically, as follows: 


Gaiddidddid did didddid 
a2ddidddid did didddid 
ddidddid ddidddidddid 
a ddidddid ddidddidddid 


did did didddid 


Lines 1, 2 and 5 balance each other, and lines 3 and 4 balance 
each other and provide the contrast to 1, 2 and 5. I know of no 
other folk-musie which possesses this rhythm, and which has so 
extraordinary an amount of variety of rhythms at its command. 

The English branch, which is (as I have suggested) more 
akin to the Germanic type as a whole, has nevertheless been 
affected by the Keltic. Many English tunes show markedly Irish 
influence, which is not surprising, seeing that so many Irish harvest- 
labourers have visited England annually and brought their songs 
with them; probably picking up English tunes in their turn and 
interlacing them with the Irish characteristics which comes 
naturally to them. A similar interweaving of national types may 
be traced in many negro melodies in America. Dvordk’s explora- 
tions into negro melodies, when he was in New York, give an 
example of this: for many of the tunes which he used in his com- 
positions of that period are really Irish tunes coloured with a negro 
brush. The essentially English flavour of the Anglo-Saxon music 
is a reflex of the nation, four-square, unsophisticated, not prone to 
sentimentalism or romanticism, go-ahead both in its rhythm and 
its progressions A typical instance of concentrated English feeling 
is ‘The British Grenadiers,’ one of the best quick march tunes 
in literature. Another is the old English tune, which is now Ameri- 
can property under the name of ‘Yankee Doodle.’ How the spirit 
affected the English composer of more recent times may be seen 
in such typically English songs as Purcell’s ‘Come if you dare,’ 
and Dr. Arne’s ‘Rule Britannia,’ the first phrase of which was said 
by Wagner to represent the character of the English nation, and 
which so captivated him in his early days that he wrote an over- 
ture (and a very poor one) upon its theme. The narrative tunes 
of England are also very numerous, many of these possessing a 
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quiet charm of their own, such as ‘Barbara Ellen,’ but they are 
tame in comparison to their Keltic sisters. 

The English take a kind of pride in concealing their feelings 
and emotions, and this is reflected in their folk-song. The Thames 
has no rapids and no falls; it winds along under its woods in a gentle 
stream, never dry and never halting; it is the type of the spirit of 
English folk-music. There are on the one hand no surprises, on the 
other no lack of picturesqueness of a quiet and calm sort: but 
England is as remote from Keltic fire and agony, as the Thames 
is from the Spey. Its most typical modern representative before 
the present day was Sterndale Bennett, a composer rightly valued 
at his true worth by Schumann and by Mendelssohn, and whose 
compositions have been too much passed by in recent and more rapid 
blood-and-thunder days. He on the secular side of music and S. S. 
Wesley on the sacred are curiously enough the only essentially 
English composers of real mark in the early part of the last century. 
Henry Purcell must have been of Irish extraction, as his name and 
innumerable characteristics in his style go far to prove. 

In the English school (as in the Germanic) much influence 
must be credited to the Church. The fine old hymn-tunes dating 
from Elizabethan and even earlier times may be ranked as folk-songs 
of a kind: and as such had a marked influence in keeping alive 
(through the cathedrals) an important section of musical art when 
external circumstances, such as the Puritan movement, were work- 
ing so hard to strangle it. These tunes were so engrafted in the 
English people that it was not possible to extirpate them. Scotland 
bore its share in keeping the ecclesiastical head above water. 
Secular music was saved mainly by the exertions of Roger North, 
who in the Cromwellian times, took care to preserve it in a corner 
of East Anglia, and aided by the composer John Jenkins (one of 
the earliest composers of string chamber-music) kept the flag 
flying. The tortoise retired into its shell in time, put its head out 
when the danger was past, and the situation was saved. 

The power of Slavonic folk-song has only begun to manifest 
itself outside Russia in the last quarter of a century. We saw 
flashes of it in Beethoven’s quartets, but for Europe it was an 
unopened and practically unprocurable book. Of its Czech tribu- 
tary we had more experience, and in Smetana and Dvorak irre- 
fragable evidence of its vitalizing power. The first Russian sign 
of it was to be found in Glinka, a sign which was for a time obliter- 
ated by the second-hand Germanizing influence of Rubinstein, a 
Hebrew of genius who, like his race, had illimitable cleverness in 
picking up the characteristics of many nations with which he came 
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into contact during his international career. Tschaikowsky moved 
many steps nearer to his own nation, but it was not until Mous- 
sorgsky blazed upon the world with ‘Boris Godounow’ that the 
immense power and nobility of Russian folk-song made its presence 
universally felt and extorted a world-wide admiration, even 
outside the bounds of its own immense country. Moussorgsky’s 
work is an epitome of the national music of his country, and limited 
as was his output owing to the short duration of his earthly life, 
he has done more to vivify the interest of the musical ethnographer 
than any other composer of his country. The day when the world 
is enriched by as complete and undiluted a collection of Russian 
folk-songs as has been published of Keltic, will be one deeply 
rich in interest and fertile in influence. The more modern Russian 
school is permeated with national music: Borodin, Glazounow, 
Rachmaninoff, Balakirew (to name only four of the great army) 
owe their inspiration to their own soil. Even those Russian com- 
posers who have been bitten by the tarantula of ugliness never 
quite lose touch with their base, and their extravagances have a 
far more genuine and spontaneous touch than those of their Teu- 
tonic neighbours. They are experimenting no doubt, and, as en- 
thusiasts will, they may be exceeding the limits of true art in doing 
so; but they possess a plethora of ideas to work upon, not a poverty 
of them to conceal, as is the case with the modern Germans. 

The Germanic stream is a mighty one. It is not, it is true, in the 
true sense of the word, romantic, but it is noble, direct, and stimu- 
lating. The student songs are the best of their kind anywhere; 
the church tunes, which are the backbone of their folk-literature, are 
the embodiment of the best points of the Teutonic race. Upon 
these were such men as Schiitz and Sebastian Bach suckled and 
brought up, and they stand out clearly in all the finest work of the 
country down to Wagner and Brahms. Since then the influence 
of German folk-song has been on the decline, as my Leipzig friend 
truly said. In its nature entirely unsophisticated, it is being tor- 
tured into chemical combinations which are eliminating all its 
best and most inherent characteristics. Richard Strauss has given 
in ‘ Till Eugenspiegel’ a typical specimen of this process. Beginning 
with a more or less undiluted specimen of folk-song, he launches 
out into permutations and combinations which entirely obliterate 
its memory from the mind of the listener, and at the close perforce 
repeats it again to save his skin. The mass of the composition is 
ignorant of it, and refuses to consider any connection with it save 
in a distorted and unnatural guise. A comparison of this method 
with such noble specimens as the figurated chorales of Bach, or even 
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with the treatment of student songs by Brahms in his Akademische 
Fest overture, will show the wide gulf fixed between the loyal and 
disloyal treatment of folk-song. It may of course be alleged that 
‘Till Eugenspiegel’ is a joke, and that the initial tune is but a 
quasi-folk-song, meant to be maltreated like the hero. This 
argument holds if the hearer is prepared to sacrifice good taste toa 
laugh; but it is on a par with Berlioz’ ‘Amen’ in the Damnation 
of Faust. The laugh is shamefaced when it emerges from the 
sleeve. Very few outside the Fatherland have seen the same com- 
poser’s arrangments of songs for the German army. Those that 
have will wonder whether the performance of them on the march 
has to be enforced by the revolvers of the officers in the rear. Abt 
could do and did better. He was not a high-class composer but he was 
canny enough in his métier to treat simple tunes with simplicity. 
The best collections of German folk-song, such as those by Reimann 
and Max Friedlinder, are in all respects worthy of the material: 
the best of all the literature of the nation came under the purview of 
Johannes Brahms, whose handling of them needs no eulogy from me. 

It is a matter of no little interest to a student of Irish music, 
to notice how contact with it affected the great Netherlander, 
Beethoven himself; it is of course a matter of history that he 
arranged many Irish, Scotch and English airs for Thomson of 
Edinburgh. It is true that he Beethovenized them far more than 
they Kelticized him. But shortly after he made the arrange- 
ments, or indeed perhaps concurrently with his work upon them, 
he wrote his Seventh Symphony in A. Not many critics have 
noticed the strongly Irish characteristics in it. The theme 
of the first movement 
is essentially Irish even 
to its final three notes: 


Note a and b: a being a 
typical Irish phrase, and 
(eliminating the orna- 
mental surroundings) the three heavy repetitions of the Irish 
Cadence. The whole movement is in jig rhythm. The last 
movement is still closer to the Irish and contains a quotation 
from a well-known tune. It is a reel pure and simple, though 
gigantic in structure. The first 
theme is a 2/4 version of the final 
phrase of ‘Kitty of Coleraine.’ 
This tune was arranged by Beethoven, who in the last “symphony” 


1The Beethovens were a Louvain family: the last representative of the name died 
at Antwerp. 
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of the song took this part of the theme and treated it thus: 


At all events Beethoven could not be charged with another 
injustice to Ireland. Kitty of Coleraine little dreamed that she 
would be numbered among the immortal Nine. 

Of the Hungarian folk-song there is not much to say which 
has not already been said well and often. It suffers from a certain 
monotony of rhythm, the insistence upon——¥ ——, which makes 
its songs far from easy to interpret out of the national language. 
The labours of Francis Korbay did most to bring the songs within 
outside ken. Liszt did a certain amount and that with patriotic 
piety. Brahms popularized the dances, and throughout his life was 
greatly influenced by the Magyar idiom, using it in chamber-music, 
and in the Finale of his Pianoforte Concerto in B flat. Oddly 
enough it has not produced a great composer of its own nation, unless 
some may consider Liszt to be of the category, a belief which is 
usually confined to his own pupils and to those who came into close 
contact with his magnetic personality, but which was most certainly 
not shared in by his friend Wagner. Wagner was politic enough to 
praise his work on paper, but men who have spoken with him have 
told me that he was very far indeed from doing so when his real 
opinions were expressed in the sanctity of private conversation. 

Of the other nations the most fruitful have been the Tyrolean, 
the Scandinavian and the Italian. The Tyrol produced one of the 
greatest of all, Mozart; its close neighbour Croatia another giant, 
Haydn: both permeated with folk-song characteristics. Scandi- 
navia has begun more recently, Grieg and Svendsen being the most 
striking figures. Modern Italy is teeming with the flavour of its 
people’s song. There is not a page of Verdi that does not bubble 
over with their influence: and the lesser lights of today in spite of 
efforts after realistic expression have all drunk copiously at the 
national spring. Where the love for a nation’s songs is nurtured, there 
are the great possibilities of a nation’s artistic welfare. ‘‘ Honour 
thy father and thy mother” is a commandment which applies to 
the children of Music as well as to the home. The days of a nationin 
the world of music which obeys it will always be long on the earth. 
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VINCENT D’INDY : AN ESTIMATE ~ 
By EDWARD BURLINGAME HILL 


HE position of the conserver of tradition, however much he 
may justify the claim to be considered as a specifically 
modern artist, is always an anomalous one. By reason of 
his reactionary tendencies he becomes an object of suspicion, if 
not of ill-concealed derision to young iconoclasts and would-be 
forgers of new paths, even if he himself had suffered in his youth 
for his ardent partisanship in behalf of advanced movements. This 
is the more strikingly true during the last decades of the nineteenth 
and the first of the twentieth centuries, not only because musical 
evolution during that time has been incredibly swift, but since 
the drift of the present shows signs of departure toward fields 
whose ultimate scope is at once an object of acrid disparagement 
on the one hand, and equally optimistic conviction on the other. 
In attempting, therefore, the valuation of so considerable a fig- 
ure as Vincent d’Indy, one must strive at the outset to discern clearly 
the complex and even contradictory elements in a personality whose 
creative activity extends over more than forty years, to establish 
the genuine unity of these traits while at the same time maintaining 
an impartial recognition of shortcomings which are unsympathetic 
and even inimical to many praiseworthy features of revolutionary 
present Pay art. To this end, a few biographical facts are essential in 
fixing the human as well as the esthetic aspects of the artist. 
Vincent d’Indy was born in Paris, March 27, 1851, of a family 
of ancient nobility coming from Ardéche in the Cevennes region. 
His father, of whom Mr. Philip Hale has quoted a somewhat 
equivocal description, “played the violin not too disagreeably.” 
In consequence of the early death of his mother, d’Indy was 
brought up by his grandmother, Madame Theodore d’Indy, “‘who 
had known Grétry and Monsigny, and who had shown a keen 
appreciation of Beethoven in 1825.”! His earliest formative in- 
fluence was the music of Bach and Beethoven, thus establishing 
a taste for the classics which has persisted ever since. After 
his early lessons with Diémer, he continued the study of the piano 
with Marmontel and harmony with Lavignac at the Paris 
Conservatoire. From his social and intellectual environment, 
d’Indy was permitted to regard music as a diversion rather than as 
1Autobiographical Notes. The Musicians’ Calendar, Boston, 1905. 
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a possible vocation. But he cherished a secret ambition to compose, 
and by 1870 had finished some piano pieces, a choral work and even 
meditated an opera on Victor Hugo’s drama Les Burgraves. After 
the Franco-Prussian war, in which d’Indy served throughout, he 
turned to the study of law. But he soon joined the Société nationale 
de musique francaise which has played so important a réle in the 
development of French music. After being secretary for nearly 
ten years, d’Indy became president of the Society after the death 
of Franck in 1890, and by his faculty for organization has signally 
promoted the scope of its activity. 

Perhaps the most significant event of d’Indy’s career came 
in 1872, when introduced by Henri Duparc, he showed César 
Franck a quartet for piano and strings. If Franck’s criticism was 
mainly destructive, he was quick to discern the germ of future pos- 
sibilities in the young composer. Finding no opportunity to study 
composition with Franck at the Conservatoire, d’Indy renounced 
the law definitely and became Franck’s private pupil. By arduous 
and persistent work he laid the foundations of his remarkable tech- 
nique and insight into the principlesofcomposition. Visitsto Weimar 
to see Liszt, and to Bayreuth to hear the first performance of 
The Ring of the Nibelungs in 1876, broadened his artistic horizon. 
Of equally practical importance was d’Indy’s service as kettle- 
drummer and chorus master at the Colonne concerts (up to 1878) 
and as chorus master for Lamoureux in 1887. In 1885, d’Indy 
obtained a notable distinction, which placed him in the front 
ranks of French musicians, by the award of the prize of the City 
of Paris for his choral work Le Chant de la Cloche. With the foun- 
dation in 1896, as the outcome of two previous organizations, of the 
Schola Cantorum, as an école supérieure de musique, in which he was 
joined by Alexander Guilmant and Charles Bordes, d’Indy was 
able to realize concretely the perpetuation of the spirit and technical 
essence of Franck’s teaching, combined with a fundamental study 
of plain chant, the music of the Palestrina and pre-Palestrinian 
epochs as well as the masterpieces throughout musical literature. 
With the death of Bordes in 1909, and of Guilmant in 1911, d’Indy 
became the sole director of the Schola. If, by its conservative 
attitude, the Schola is still subject to bitter attacks, its work is 
completely identified with d’Indy’s esthetic and pedagogic stand- 
point, and in turn has had a tangible reaction upon him. Not only 
has he given lavishly of his time and inexhaustible energy in organ- 
ising the curriculum and in reading, but this has served to clarify 
and solidify his esthetic views. For soon after beginning his 
courses in composition (1897), d’Indy turned more and more to 
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counterpoint of the sixteenth century as a basic technical 
discipline, and as a point of departure even for music in a modern 
idiom. As a result of the continued study of plain chant, he has 
adopted liturgic melodies from the Graduale as a thematic source 
in more than one instance. Furthermore the systematic study of 
music in its historical sequence has broadened his already keen 
perceptions as to style. 

Before enlarging upon the intrinsic characteristics of d’Indy’s 
representative works, it may be well to trace the succession of 
influences which have moulded his personality. If d’Indy’s early 
musical environment was that of the German classics, his 
literary tastes were strongly in the direction of the German 
romanticists, Goethe, Schiller, Uhland and Lessing. Several of 
his works were founded on dramas or poems by these authors. 
If in turn his musical affiliations with Mendelssohn, Schumann and 
Weber were palpable, they were more transitory in character. 
Despite his allegiance to César Franck, Wagner, with the glamor 
of his orchestra and the plausibility of his dramatic reforms, 
threatened almost to eclipse the several ideals of his master. In 
reality, d’Indy never abandoned the fundamentals of Franck’s 
teaching; he has gradually drawn away from the seductions of 
Wagnerianism (except for some inevitable orchestral assimilations) 
and since the founding of the Schola his own genuine individuality 
has taken the ascendant. If no evolutionary composer can ever 
escape wholly from the thrall of influences, their quantitative and 
qualitative determination must form the basis of a finaljudgment. 

Despite the obvious evidences of technical skill and expressive 
gifts to be found in various early works, among them the Piano 
quartet Op. 7, (1878-88) and La Féret enchantée Op. 8, (1878) a 
symphony-ballad after Uhland, it was not until the Wallenstein- 
trilogy Op. 12 (1873-81), three symphonic poems based on Schiller’s 
drama, that d’Indy gave conclusive affirmation of the scope and 
force of his individuality. The first part, Wallenstein’s Camp, 
presents a varied picturesqueness in the successive episodes of the 
active camp, the rude waltz of the soldiers dancing with peasant 
girls, the grotesque sermon of the Capucin monk, the sudden ap- 
parition of Wallenstein, and the recapitulation of earlier sections. 
The form though elastic is unified, and the characterization is 
unusually able. The second poem, Maz and Thecla, a revision of 
an earlier overture Les Piccolomini (performed 1874), is relatively 
immature in style, with suggestions of Mendelssohn and Schumann 
which no revision could entirely overcome. There are, however, 
romantic and expressive passages depicting the tragic love of Max 
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and Thecla which show emotional sensibility. The third part, 
The Death of Wallenstein, is the strongest musically. If the open- 
ing chords depicting Wallenstein’s astrological leanings are dan- 
gerously close to the Tarnhelm motive from the Ring, they have 
a fateful dramatic quality. If the chief theme has a Franckian 
turn, increased by its suitability for canonic development, the 
various sections are ably welded together and the tragic dénouement 
is poignant. Asa whole, clarity of form, ability in dramatic or poetic 
delineation, genuine inventiveness, and a marked distinction in 
orchestral treatment are the salient qualities of this prophetic work. 

Le Chant de la Cloche Op. 18 (1879-83), a dramatic legend for 
solos, chorus and orchestra, the text by the composer following 
Schiller’s poem, awarded the prize of the City of Paris in 1885 and 
performed at a Lamoureux concert in the following year, exhibited 
d’Indy in a new and bewildering aspect. Here was a work of 
astounding breadth of conception for so young a composer, carried 
out with firmness of outline and sense of proportion despite its 
complex detail, applying Wagner’s dramatic procedures without a 
stultification of his personal expression. The prologue is an 
admirable epitome of the work. If the scene of Baptism suggests 
the atmosphere of Franck, and that of Love derives plainly from the 
harmonic idiom of Tristan, both these and those entitled Vision, 
Fire (Incendie) and Death manifest an undeniable creative 
power. In the final number Death, the use of portions of the 
Catholic liturgy for the dead in rigorous modal harmonization is 
intensely dramatic and intensively tragic. D’Indy’s brilliant and 
varied manipulation of an exceptionally large orchestra stamped 
him as already a master in this branch of art. 

D’Indy’s next significant work, without signal injustice to 
the poetic orchestral legend Saugefleurie Op. 21 (1884) or the 
piquant Suite in D Op. 24 (1886) in the old style for trumpet, 
flutes and strings, was the Symphony on a Mountain Air, for piano 
and orchestra Op. 25 (1886). This is the first of a series of works 
employing Franck’s cyclical treatment from a “generative” theme. 
In this case the “Mountain Air,” a genuine folk-song, supplies the 
basis for the principal themes, whose transformations are ingenious 
and effective, particularly the final Kirmesse. The piano part is 
adroitly contrived now as solo, now as orchestral instrument. If 
the theme of the first allegro has a curious resemblance to that of 
the first movement of Lalo’s ““Namouna”’ suite (No. 1), and if his 
treatment of form in the movement lacks somewhat the inevitable 
logic of later works, the symphony as a whole is nevertheless a 
striking product of the new nationalistic school, and a work which 
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still maintains its interest. Similar characteristics are to be found 
in the Trio for clarinet, violoncello and piano Op. 29 (1887). 
Throughout his career, d’Indy has been subject to alternate 
predispositions for dramatic and instrumental music. After the 
early unpublished works and those published up to the Wallenstein 
Trilogy came Le Chant de la Cloche. Then followed Saugefleurie, 
the Suite in D, the symphony with piano and the clarinet trio. 
Again d’Indy’s predilection for the drama asserted itself, and in 
1897 the Thédtre de la Monnaie in Brussels gave the first per- 
formance of a “dramatic action” (compare the Wagnerian “hand- 
lung’’) Fervaal Op. 40 (1889-95), for which he wrote the text. 
Fervaal, descendant of the gods, and Arfagard, a high priest, 
are attacked by brigands in the south country of France. They 
are rescued by the Saracen enchantress Guilhen, who removes 
the wounded Fervaal to her palace. Fervaal recovers, and although 
he had been brought up to renounce love, to fulfil the conditions 
required of the future savior of his country Cravann (the Cevennes), 
he loves his benefactress. Guilhen likewise gives her heart to 
Fervaal. Arfagard, observing the acquiescent indolence of Fervaal 
after he is cured, succeeds in arousing him to a sense of his mission, 
and persuades him to leave Guilhen. The latter, enraged by his 
perfidy, sends hungry hordes of Saracens to ravage Cravann. The 
inhabitants of Cravann gather to repel the foe. Fervaal is 
chosen their leader. In the hour of peril, he confesses his love for 
Guilhen and his consequent ineligibility as leader. But it is too 
late to retract his vows to serve his country. The battle goes 
against Fervaal and his followers. Perishing from the sword and 
the cold, only Fervaal and Arfagard are living. At the climax of 
despair, when Arfagard is about to slay him as a sacrifice, Fervaal 
hears the voice of Guilhen. He has plunged his country into ruin, but 
love still remains. He cuts down Arfagard, and hastens to Guilhen. 
But she too is dying in the bitter cold, and after a last exchange 
of vows of fidelity between them she dies. A mysterious chorus is 
heard; Fervaal understands that the pagan religion of Cravann has 
perished, and that a new faith, that of brotherly love, has come to 
take its place. Carrying the body of Guilhen he ascends a mountain 
vers la Lumiere, upborne by the swelling chorus of the new religion. 
Here is a drama of intense human feeling, combined with a 
singularly elevated symbolic import. If its intrinsic grandeur is 
indubitable, its obligations to Wagner are manifold. There is a 
legendary source; a hero who resembles Siegfried and Parsifal; a 
heroine who betakes of Brunnhilde and Kundry; an incantation 
to the primeval goddess Kaito, a serpent, similar in dramatic 
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function to Erda, and many other close if relatively unimportant 
analogies. It differs strikingly from Wagner (excepting Parsifal 
in some degree) by the central idea of the coming of Christianity, 
presented with a mystical fervor that could be realized in tone 
only by a devout Catholic. But the detailed dramatic treatment 
is consistently Wagnerian, and the psychologic interplay of motives 
is not only more complex, but at the same time more lucid and 
unerring than in Wagner, if considerably simpler than the incredible 
elaboration of thematic treatment to be found in Salomé, Elektra 
or Der Rosenkavalier. The orchestral system is based upon Wagner, 
although applied with a delicate sense of proportion not always 
found in Wagner scores. D’Indy even goes Wagner one better 
in the employment of a band of saxhorns on the stage in the second 
act (the Wagnerian tubas are modified saxhorns). With all this 
piling up of indebtedness, however, d’Indy has produced a work of 
strongly individual flavor and definitely Gallicfundamentals. In 
the final scene, d’Indy’s use of the hymn Pange lingua, first in 
mysterious modal harmonization, and then with a climacteric sense 
of triumph, attains a dramatic fervor and a humanitarian eloquence 
which is unique in French dramatic literature. In this respect 
Fervaal is itself unconsciously symbolistic of a new order. It must 
be acknowledged that the opera is unequal—there are scenes of emo- 
tional insight side by side with those that are almost inept. There 
is harshness in the treatment of dissonance, with some dramatic 
justification, and also much that is valuably innovative, even to 
a foreshadowing of the whole-tone scale. As a whole Fervaal is 
far less experimental than Chabrier’s Gwendoline, for instance, and 
represents a telling fusion of Wagnerian and individual elements 
which possess remarkable historic as well as intrinsic value. When 
Fervaal was revived at the Paris Opéra in 1912, not having been 
heard since the performances at the Opéra-Comique in 1898, so 
much of moment musically had occurred in the interval, that 
when Pierre de Bréville and Henry Gautier-Villars published a 
second edition of their Etude Thématique et Analytique, we 
find these words in a new preface: “On accuse les compositeurs de 
debussysme, on ne leur reproche plus d’étre Wagnériens.”” Wagner- 
ianism had ceased to be an issue; the native qualities of Fervaal 
could be appreciated according to their deserts. 

Turning again to instrumental music, d’Indy produced one of 
his best known works, the Symphonic Variations Istar Op. 42 
(1896). If the exigencies of the “program” (from the Epic of 
Izdubar) the descent of Istar into the Assyrian abode of the dead, 
leaving her garments and ornaments behind at each gate, offered 
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an ingenious pretext for a reversed series of variations, proceeding 
from the complex to the simple, to the ultimate nudity of the 
theme and the heroine, it cannot be denied that Istar engages us 
less in its descriptive than in its technical sense. Without the 
succinct musical analysis by the composer in his Cours de Compo- 
sition! the listener would hardly be aware of all the vicissitudes of 
the gradually despoiled heroine. Heard as a piece of absolute 
music, [star delights by its ingenuity, its scintillant orchestration, 
by the picturesque fascination of the various episodes culminating 
in the sonorous utterance of the theme and a superbly imaginative 
conclusion. If Jstar is less satisfactory as program music, its 
intrinsic qualities, especially the absence of any influence, bespeak 
the mature idiom of the composer. 

The second String Quartet Op. 45 (1897) is constructed with 
a maximum of ingenuity on a series of notes, from which variety 
is obtained by notating the motto in different clefs. Not only are 
the principal themes derived, but even accompaniment figures 
have the same source. If the thematic development is Franckian 
in method, the type of contrapuntal treatment is of an origin far 
anterior although merged into modernized expression. ‘This 
quartet is perhaps the first obvious instance of the influence of ec- 
clesiastical counterpoint on d’Indy brought about by his researches 
and teaching at the Schola. If this fact seems inconsiderable, the 
contrary is true because of the far-reaching results shown in 
determining d’Indy’s mature and ultimate individuality. If at 
times, particularly in the slow movement and scherzo, the 
limitations of thematic material verge on the artificial! with the 
consequent dryness of certain episodes, the first movement and 
finale are strongly conceived, and are executed with mastery and 
beauty of expression. If space cannot be given to the incidental 
music to Médée, Op. 47 (1898), the drama by Catulle Mendés, or 
the Chanson et Danses Op. 50, (1898) for wind instruments, both 
works deserve more than a passing mention. The first, signalizing 
a return to the dramatic field, contains music of elevated beauty 
and poignancy, the second is exquisite in the simplicity of its style 
andtheremarkableeffects attained witha small group of instruments. 

D’Indy returned once more to the stage with the opera 
L’Etranger Op. 53 (1898-1901), also first performed at the hos- 
pitable Thédtre dela Monnaie. The result wasdisappointing, despite 
the great advance in dramatic individuality and the moral elevation 
of the subject. The plot turns about a lonely stranger of advancing 
years, whose one aim is to benefit mankind by unselfish service. 


1Livre 2, Vol. I, pp. 484-86. 
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He has come to a little fishing village whose inhabitants are 
miserably poor and unlucky at their occupation. His offices of 
kindness are misunderstood and spurned. He is drawn toward a 
young girl, Vita, who at first is alternately repelled and attracted 
by him. Although on the brink of public announcement of her 
betrothal to a young customs officer, André, Vita is cold to him, 
then evades the ceremony, is branded a heartless coquette, and at 
the climax of the opera, when a vessel wrecked on the coast sends 
up signals of distress, she joins the stranger, with an overpowering 
impulse of self-sacrifice mingled with love, in launching a boat to its 
aid in the face of certain death. 

The drama, text again by d’Indy, suffers from excess and 
obscurity of symbolism, and a dramatic development which is 
interior and psychological rather than expressed in tangible action. 
Furthermore, there is musical symbolism whose full meaning is 
patent only to the initiated. The opening prelude, illustrating the 
restlessness of the sea in its violin arpeggii, is built up on a plain 
chant theme. Its purpose is lost unless one knows that the liturgic 
melody is from the office of Holy Thursday, and that its text is 
Ubi Caritas et Amor, ibi Deus est. Then it is apparent that d’Indy 
wishes to indicate the dramatic and spiritual basis of the entire 
work, the devoted humanity of the selfless stranger. Many of 
the scenes in the first act are lacking both in adequate dramatic 
characterization and in striking inventiveness. In depicting the 
relations of the stranger and Vita, however, d’Indy is far more 
felicitous and the close of the first act attains genuine poignancy. 
But not until the climax of the opera with the lurid scene of the 
wrecked vessel imploring succor, the growing impulse towards 
renunciation, the final tragic sacrifice of the stranger and Vita 
followed by the De profundis intoned by an old sailor, dces d’Indy 
arrive at a culminative and comprehensive dramatic intensity. 
The last scenes of L’Etranger are as fine as anything dramatic 
that d’Indy has written, but unfortunately the opera seems to have 
been built around the final catastrophe. As it is, the defects of 
both drama and music (Gabriel Fauré has written of the conflict 
between symbolism and realism in the drama as disillusionizing) 
rob a masterly episode of its just dues. These shortcomings are 
the more regrettable since from the standpoint of dramatic style, an 
economical yet forceful use of the orchestra, and a completely 
matured individuality, d’Indy has advanced far since Fervaal. 
Moreover the sublimity of the drama is indisputably heightened 
by the expressive use of the plain chant theme, and only accentuates 
the spiritual element in d’Indy’s personality. 
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Since L’Etranger, d’Indy has returned to instrumental works 
whose technical and expressive mastery denotes the summit of 
his achievements. In the Second Symphony Op. 57 (1902-3) he 
continues with the Franckian principle of expansion of a generative 
theme—in this case there are two—but otherwise the work is 
completely representative of his mature and poised individuality. 
The formal treatment, though requiring a concentrated attention, 
is at once clear, logical and elastic, if eminently classical and 
even reactionary in fundamental device. The music itself has more 
beauty, less dryness, more living emotion than in any previous 
instrumental works by d’Indy. In the chorale at the end of the 
symphony d’Jndy rises to a spontaneous exaltation which marks one 
of the highest altitudes in modern music. But if the elements are 
classic (counterpoint, clarity of form, regular development, use of 
fugue, etc.) the outward expression is specifically modern in the 
bold melodical intervals (one of the generative themes forms the 
tritone, the ancient diabolus in musica), the bold counterpoint, the 
innovative harmony, and the individual flavor of the moods 
expressed. On the one hand the symphony defies criticism on the 
ground of its thorough conservation of the traditional style and 
treatment, on the other its vigor and almost defiant individuality 
are so modern as to silence those who object to the symphony as an 
outmoded relic of the past. Both elements are sincere, and equally 
characteristic of the man, respect for and reliance on the past, 
conviction and faith in the present. It is hardly possible to conceive 
of a work which could unite more compatibly two such apparently 
irreconcilable standpoints. To the scoffers who proclaim the 
futility of the symphony in the twentieth century, the B flat 
symphony remains as unanswerable argument. 

The Sonata Op. 59 (1903-4) for violin and piano may fall 
somewhat short of the profundity of the Second Symphony, but 
it too holds its place after an interval of ten years as a reaffirmation 
of d’Indy’s technical and expressive mastery. If the method and 
plan of the work are obviously those of a devoted pupil of Franck, 
the themes (there are three generative phrases) the style and 
sentiment are overwhelmingly personal. If in comparison with the 
Franck sonata for a similar combination, this work of d’Indy’s 
makes too great intellectual demands upon the listener to attain a 
similar popularity, it none the less deserves to be considered one of 
the significant specimens of its class since that of his master. 

In the orchestral movements Jour d’Eté ala Montagne Op. 61 
(1905) after prose poems by Roger de Pampelonne, d’Indy wished 
to depict nature in the aspects of dawn, day and evening, inspired 
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by the noble mountain scenery of his native Cevennes. D’Indy 
has always been receptive to the reaction of nature, and not a little 
of his music bears imprint of landscape. The Poéme des Montagnes 
Op. 15, the Helvetia waltzes Op. 17, the Tableaux de Voyage Op. 33 
(all piano music), many pages in Fervaal, the expressive Lied 
Maritime, the menace of the sea in L’Etranger, all exemplify this. 
The descriptive piano pieces, save for the Poéme des Montagnes, 
have little distinction. Considering therefore d’Indy’s virtual 
preoccupation with clarified structure above the emotional or 
pictographic demands of a program, he has given an atmosphere 
of astonishing verity to these sketches, while maintaining an 
interaction of cohesiveness. Without attempting to particularize 
in detail, one must remark the quality of mood found in Jour, 
Aprés-midi sous les Pins, one of reverie, broken in upon by distant 
sounds of peasants merry-making, which possesses a humanity 
found more and more in d’Indy’s later music. Toward the end 
of Soir, there is an intensely personal touch in the reversion after the 
day’s experience to the things of the spirit, aptly suggested by the 
use of a liturgic melody proper to the Feast of the Assumption, 
that indicates how deep are the sources of d’Indy’s art. 

There is a similar human undercurrent in the poem Souvenirs 
Op. 62 (1906) written after the death of his wife, introducing with 
telling effect the “theme of the Beloved”’ from the Poéme 
des Montagnes. This music, of unmistakably elegiac feeling, 
is totally freed from that intellectual self-detachment which 
mars some of d’Indy’s music, and affords a palpable ground for 
disparagement of it. Such qualities, on the contrary, are easily 
discoverable in the Piano Sonata Op. 63 (1907). Like its companion 
work for violin and piano it is constructed on an admirably lucid 
plan from three generative phrases, but both themes and the moods 
expressed are on the whole disappointing. There is an angularity 
and a gratuitous use of dissonance in the piano style which is 
irritating, and contrary to the fundamental euphony of the 
instrument. The variations, constituting the first movement, are 
ingenious rather than affecting, the scherzo is brilliant, but some 
of the thematic material is undistinguished; the finale comes 
nearer to causing satisfaction, expecially with its magnificent climax, 
in which the themes of the finale and of the variations are brought 
together in an ending of intense poetry. 

It is announced that d’Indy has finished a dramatic choral work, 
La Légende de Saint Christophe, upon which he has been at work 
since 1907. While report is somewhat ambiguous as to whether it 
is the composition or the score that is finished, one is justified in 
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awaiting this work with eager curiosity. In returning once more 
to music of a dramatic nature, d’Indy has again illustrated 
his oscillation, perhaps all unconsciously, between the two poles 
of musical activity. 

With a mere review of d’Indy’s representative works, one is far 
from arriving at a conception of the sum total of his accomplish- 
ment. Beside his constant assiduity in behalf of the Schola and 
its branches, he frequently conducts concerts of French music in 
various cities, or journeys to superintend productions of his works. 
Within the past year he has accepted the position of director of 
the orchestral class at the Paris Conservatoire, although he refused 
the chair of composition there in 1892. As an editor and author 
his achievements are formidable. In the former capacity he has 
published reconstitutions of Monteverdi’s Orfeo and L’ Incoronazione 
di Poppaea. He has joined Saint-Saéns, Dukas and Debussy in 
the editing of Rameau’s works, revising Dardanus, Hippolyte et 
Aricie and Zais. He has made piano arrangements or piano and 
vocal scores of works by Benoit, de Castillon, Chausson, Catel, 
Destouches, Dupare and others. He has frequently contributed 
to French and occasionally to American periodicals, and delivered 
lectures on esthetic topics too numerous to mention. Aside from the 
authorship of the texts to Le Chant de la Cloche, Fervaal, L’ Etranger 
and probably La Légende de Saint Christophe, his most notable con- 
tributions as an author are: Cours de Composition, two volumes 
(1903 and 1909) prepared with the collaboration of Auguste 
Sérieyx, from notes taken at d’Indy’s lectures in the Schola, 
treated with exhaustive thoroughness and illuminating detail; 
biographies of César Franck and Beethoven, both authoritative and 
trenchant in their esthetic discussions, “Analyses of Beethoven’s 
Seventeen String Quartets,’ and various prefaces, among them 
that to the French edition of Amy Fay’s “Music Study in 
Germany.” 

If the positive qualities in d’Indy’s more representative works 
claim an involuntary recognition by the fair-minded critic, it is none 
the less important to record some of their shortcomings in the in- 
terests of justice. D’Indy’s most conspicuous fault is without doubt 
that of overbalance in the intellectual aspects of his art. His pre- 
occupation in behalf of the architectural and stylistic elements 
often leads to a neglect of the emotional, and a consequent reproach 
that his music is cérébrale. That d’Indy, in common with Brahms, 
sometimes writes dry music on account of his absorption in tech- 
nical attributes, is also true. Music is primarily a sensuous art 
whose constructive outlines must be sufficiently covered by deco- 
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rativeand emotionalintegument to givevital proportiontothe whole. 
The question then remains, are d’Indy’s works unemotional? The 
average listener, and sometimes even the musician of ordinary 
endowments, recognizes few types of emotion, and those of a super- 
ficial nature. Because the facile sentiments of the Habafera in 
Carmen, the Meditation from Thais, or even Depuis le jour 
from Louise, demand little or no effort on the part of the hearer, 
does that imply that Bach’s G minor organ Fantasy, César Franck’s 


Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, or even Brahms’s F minor Quintet 


are without emotion? Yet the intellectual element in these last 
named works constitutes so large a proportion as to repel many 
an inexpert listener. As in the case of Brahms the passage of time 
has led to a more accurate adjustment of the relations between the 
intellectual and emotional elements in his best works, so already 
in the representative works of d’Indy do we discern a similar 
blending of the two. 

Another external but palpable detraction lies in the confluence 
of interests in d’Indy’s own style. We can appreciate his fervent 
upholding of the principles and practices of his master Franck, 
but to superadd to these the counterpoint of the sixteenth century, 
the eighteenth century predilections for the canon, the fugue, the 
passacaglia, and the nineteenth century sonata and “grand 
variation” forms, complicates the problem inextricably. If he wrote 
fugues and sonatas in the innocuous echoes of the classics that we 
find in Saint-Saéns, comprehension would be easy. But in spite of 
his purist contrapuntal leanings, he is modernistic in sentiment, 
and his melodic intervals and dissonant harmonies obscure the 
classic sources of his style. Since in the main his music is defensible 
both from the standpoint of style and sentiment, their fusion must 
be admitted to satisfy the most searching critical examination. 
Furthermore, whoever hears the conclusion of Fervaal with its 
triumphant affirmation of the hymn Pange lingua, the sweeping 
unison of the theme in the Jstar variations, the magnificent 
chorale at the end of the B flat Symphony, the final scene of 
L’Etranger or the last movement of the violin sonata, must own the 
folly of a declaration that d’Indy is not emotional in the fullest 
sense of the term. It is not a crude, popular emotion, but one 
penetrated and ennobled by a comprehensive appeal to the mind as 
well as the heart. 

It is with regret that one realizes that d’Indy is not 
sympathetic toward Debussy, and that he is in all probability 
inimical to “‘atmospheric”’ art that does not concern itself sufficiently 
with architectural ideals. Nevertheless d’Indy conducts pieces 
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by Debussy at concerts of French music, even if the programs 
are not presumably of his own choosing. It is disappointing to 
read d’Indy’s comments on the present Parisian enthusiasm over 
the Russian ballet as Russomanie, to learn that he sees in Stravinsky 
chiefly an ingenious experimenter in rhythms, while apparently 
blind to his fantastic dramatic imagination and his alluring 
futuristic idiom. It is painful also to become acquainted with his 
strictures on Strauss’ Ein Heldenleben, and it is almost beyond 
conjecture to imagine his verdict on the Five Orchestral Pieces 
Op. 16 by Schénberg. 

But is this a serious flaw in a man whose musical appreciation 
extends almost unbrokenly from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
century? How many composers can include in their repertory 
such an exhaustive list of works as that examined, analyzed in 
detail, to write the Cours de Composition? How many practical 
musicians possess the erudition or the stylistic perception to make 
so unerringly his reconstitutions, revisions and arrangements? In 
America, although this has a favorable aspect, we are too receptive 
to every school, too prone to assimilate, too ready to anticipate 
the experimenters without even knowing why. We have not 
absorbed the fact that strong convictions beget equally positive 
revulsions, even to the pitch of esthetic insensibility. D’Indy is 
not an innovator, and cannot be expected to unfurl the ready 
standard of the pioneer. But as the conserver of ecclesiastical 
traditions, the reviver of Monteverdi, the venerator of Bach, the 
upholder of Beethoven, the whole-souled disciple of Franck, the 
keen discerner of Wagner, to mention only a few, he has shown 
qualities of broad receptivity seldom united in one musician. He 
has carried out Franck’s formalistic theories in works that main- 
tain an advance over his master in some technical features, such 
as finely knit coherence of form, variety of harmonic style and 
rhythmical finesse. If d’Indy cannot approach Franck’s peculiarly 
seraphic emotion, he has entered a field of noble sensibility entirely 
his own. If his sublimity is of a more austere kind, suggesting 
glittering intellectual heights, on another side it will be found that 
they are radiant with humanity, glowing with the same religious 
spirit that presides so untiringly over the Schola. 

In conclusion, as regards the development of French music, 
d’Indy has, in a later generation, performed a service analagous 
if far from similar to that achieved by Brahms. He has reaffirmed 
and reasserted the value and practicability of using the classic 
forms, treated with basic fidelity to their stylistic essence. In 
dramatic music, he has in his own career epitomized an important 
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phase experienced by musicians of his own race in succumbing to 
and then virtually outgrowing the influence of Wagner. If he 
differs obviously and markedly from Brahms in being far more 
modernistic both in technical and expressive aspects of his art, he 
must none the less receive just credit as a staunch upholder of 
traditions against younger iconoclasts in an age of unrest not 
far from seeming anarchy. But aside from an historical position 
as a beneficent reactionary, the intrinsic force and beauty of 
his music, together with the sum total of his efforts as educator, 
editor and propagandist, make him an irreplaceable figure among 
contemporary musicians. 
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GERMAN OPERA SINCE ~ 
RICHARD WAGNER 


By EDGAR ISTEL 


If some one lays the score of a newly composed opera before me for 
criticism, that means nothing to me. We are now far enough advanced 
in the arts of harmonisation, augmented triads, instrumentation and 
the general pattern of modern composition to know beforehand that 
one is not likely to stumble over special crudities or stupid blunders. 
But I ask for the text-book. That tells me whether or no the man 
has the sense of drama in poetry and it fairly indicates to me his 
talent for dramatic music if he succeeded in finding the proper 
musical expression for his text, which happens very rarely indeed. 


—Wagner to Hans v. Wolzogen. 


T was in June of last year, shortly after the opening of the 
I International Congress of Music at the Sorbonne in Paris, that 
the editor of this mazagine informed some of his European 
friends of his plans. Sitting in the Luxembourg Gardens, then so 
ideally peaceful, we spoke of subjects possibly to be dealt with. 
While he was chatting with Mr. Calvocoressi about Moussorgsky, 
I was pondering the question which he had asked me: “Has 
German opera a future?” At that moment I should have given an 
answer essentially different from the one I am now inclined to 
give. The absolute change in our circumstances and cultural 
conditions which the war brought with it over night, will also 
make itself keenly felt in the regions of Art. Only he can possibly 
give an unbiased answer to such a question who is as free from 
chauvinism as the writer of this article believes himself to be, 
with his leaning—for reasons of descent, birth and manner of living 
—toward Latin culture in the manner of Mozart and Gluck, who 
manifested a fondness for it without ceasing to be Germans. 

I was until lately a supporter of Nietzsche’s doctrine: “‘T] faut 
méditerraniser la musique”; and even now I hope for deliver- 
ance from the “spirit of heaviness’’ which burdens the “‘per- 
spiring’” modern German music, by means of the genius of the 
Latin race. The reader will understand what I mean if I again 
refer to Mozart and Gluck, with a glance at the last works of 
Verdi who, though coming from another direction, from across the 
Alps, strove toward the same goal. Until recently, I was inclined 
to look upon Wagner from Nietzsche’s standpoint and I thought 
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with him that, if there was anything more to be expected of music, 
there must come a musician, “daring, fine, mischievous, southern 
and super-healthy enough to take revenge in an immortal way on 
such music.” Today, after the gigantic manifestation of German 
spirit, which to our astonishment has shown itself not only in the 
tremendous, impulsive military force, but even more so in the 
wonderful social organization of this nation—today I believe in 
an entirely different artistic future for Germany. My “belief in 
the German Spirit,” as Wagner calls it in the dedication of his 
Trilogy, has grown enormously; let us hope that this spirit will 
not become so presumptuous as to underestimate all good foreign 
things, whereas it formerly overestimated inferior foreign pro- 
ducts. However, no forecast of the future of German opera is 
possible unless we be prepared by a survey of its immediate past, 
from the death of Richard Wagner to the present day. 

At the time of Richard Wagner’s death in Venice (Feb. 13, 
1883) the German stage was in a curious condition. Though his 
works had not prevailed everywhere, there could be no doubt as 
to their ultimate triumph, and the last opponents of the living 
master bowed willingly before the dead genius, whose gigantic 
spirit even after death defeated all resistance, entered the enemy’s 
land, and finally stormed the fortress of his antagonist Meyerbeer. 
On the other hand, certain negative forces soon asserted them- 
selves. Wagner’s works had swept everything that was not in 
conformity with them from the German stage, and many popular 
old operas, the delight of our fathers and grandfathers, disappeared, 
never to rise again, in the bottomless depths of the theatre archives. 
For a long time it seemed as though the Wagner-flood would 
entirely destroy the old operatic “Kultur”, but when the first 
storm was past it became evident that all good and genuine works, 
above all the masterpieces of Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and 
Marschner had held their ground. Gluck also, whose opera reform 
was in many telling points a forerunner of the Wagnerian revo- 
lution, continued to hold his own with his best operas, and the 
works of the theatre expert Lortzing, harmless, simple “‘ musical 
comedies”! even enjoyed a growing popularity for the very 
reason that they in no way competed with the mighty dramas of 
the Master of Bayreuth. In fact, if one did not wish to entirely 
abandon a useful, everyday activity in favor of Wagner festivals, 
it became necessary to make provision for an increase of “reper- 


1T have used for the untranslatable German terms “Singspiel,”’ “Spieloper,”’ 
“musikalisches Lustspiel” and ‘“‘Komische Oper,”’ the English words “musical comedy” 
and “comic opera” in their original sense, i. e. comic musical works of higher quality. 
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toire-opera.”” Owing to the eliminating powers of Wagner’s 
dramas, the repertoire threatened to lapse into monotony. For 
that very reason the best foreign operas, such as the light operas 
of Auber and Boieldieu, reasserted themselves. Nor wasit possible 
for even a Wagner to completely dislodge his greatest rival, Meyer- 
beer. Lortzing, that shrewd old stage-hand, had once said in a 
talk with Lobe: “How long do you think a theatre could exist, 
were it only to perform creations of the highest genius? You 
could not construct a perfectly flawless half-year’s repertoire.” 

Perceiving this state of affairs, many composers tried 
at the time of and after Wagner to produce useful repertoire- 
operas, without attempting to invade the sphere of genius. They 
merely endeavored to combine the “‘good new” which Wagner had 
brought with what was fit to live of the “good old,” thus bringing 
about what we may call “compromise-operas.” It lies in the 
nature of every compromise that it should cause a certain amount 
of dissatisfaction to both parties concerned. So it was in this case. 
These operas were too “old-fashioned” for the Wagnerians and 
altogether too “‘ Wagnerian” for the partisans of the older operas. 
What this impossible style-mixture would lead to was clear: in 
due time these works sank into oblivion. 

Let us select from the host of compromise-composers the 
two most talented, Edmund Kretzschmer (1830-1908) and Karl 
Goldmark (1830-1915), who both owe their great success to 
their clever librettist Salomon Mosenthal (1821-77). It was 
he who had helped Otto Nicolai to his only lasting opera- 
success, and Mosenthal must certainly be considered the only 
talented German imitator of Meyerbeer’s librettist Scribe. His 
text-book for Kretzschmer’s most successful opera “‘ Die Folkunger”’ 
(1874,! therefore during Wagner’s lifetime) was originally intended 
for Meyerbeer and many scenes therein remind one of his 
“Prophet.”’ The reason that the opera is no longer given, after 
having been for a few years a drawing card for most German 
theatres, does not lie with the uncommonly effective libretto (deal- 
ing with an old Swedish legend), but with Kretzschmer’s lack of 
a sufficient musical personality. Though he had once acci- 
dentally scored a success, his art was not capable of further 
development. Much superior to him is Goldmark, of Hungarian- 
Jewish descent, who won a triumph in 1875 with his “Kénigin 
von Saba” (libretto also by Mosenthal). This seemed in every 
way well deserved, since the subject suited Goldmark’s personality, 
and gave him such opportunity to depict the Orient in glowing 

1 The dates of works refer to the first performance. 
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colors that this work can be looked upon without doubt as the 
best typically Jewish production. Even today, if elaborately 
mounted, it is a brilliant “number” in most large opera-houses. 
Nevertheless the tones of this music fade before the much older, 
but fresher “‘Huguenots.” Which simply goes to show that a sym- 
pathetic talent such as Goldmark’s should not compete with the 
genius of a Meyerbeer. The subsequent works of Goldmark, with 
the exception of ““Das Heimchen am Herd” (1896) taken from 
Dickens (libretto by Willner), which appeared when the fairy- 
opera craze was at its height, and achieved a great one-season 
success, proved that though Goldmark was a clever musician, he 
was by no means a born dramatist. 

Kretzschmer and Goldmark stood and fell with the theatre- 
technic of their librettist Mosenthal. He also helped Anton 
Rubinstein (1829-1894), the renowned pianist, to win laurels for a 
short time with his operas ‘‘Maccabiier” (1875) and ‘‘ Moses” 
(1887), which handled Jewish subjects, like the “‘Kénigin von 
Saba.” The passing vogue of these German operas and others, 
which were at first produced in Russian, was largely due to the 
reputation of Rubinstein as a piano-virtuoso. His best work is 
and remains “‘Der Dimon” (Petersburg, 1875, libretto by Wisko- 
toff). Ignaz Briill (1846-1907), like Goldmark and Rubinstein, 
a Jewish composer, also owes his only great operatic success to 
Mosenthal. ‘‘Das Goldene Kreuz” (1875), a very charming two-act 
musical comedy, in text and music slightly influenced by French 
models, belongs to a type of art of harmless gaiety which has 
unfortunately found no successor. This work, which is a useful 
repertoire-opera, will continue to be produced, as it offers thankful 
roles, and many of its pretty, singable melodies are very popular. 
Other operas of his did not fare well. The “Goldene Kreuz” is 
not a compromise-opera, inasmuch as it entirely ignores Wagner’s 
existence, and leans decidedly toward Auber and Boieldieu. 
However, Briill’s other works were of a typically compromise 
character. This character—largely due to obvious Wagnerian 
influence—made itself unpleasantly felt in the operas of Heinrich 
Zéllner (born 1854), who pleased the public greatly with his 
somewhat shortened, but otherwise literal setting to music of 
Hauptmann’s drama “‘ Die Versunkene Glocke” (1899). His pa- 
triotic operas “‘Der Ueberfall” (taken from Wildenbruch), and 
“Bei Sedan” (taken from Zola, 1895) have gained actuality 
through the war, but will probably soon be forgotten. 

In the domain of the sentimental “‘ popular opera” (Volksoper) 
—whose best type is represented by Lortzing’s ‘‘ Undine”-—Victor 
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Nessler (1841-90) a compromise-composer of the first water, 
attained a great success which, however, spoke very badly for the 
taste of the average German public. He did this by exploiting 
Scheffel’s epic ““Der Trompeter von Sikkingen” (1884, a year 
after Wagner’s death!). He owed this huge success partly to the 
clever libretto by Rudolf Bunge, who understood how to flatter 
the public’s lower instincts, and partly to the indestructible 
cornet solo “‘Behiit dich Gott,” which continues to be played in 
every beer-hall. Nessler’s music is about the most worthless 
which the German stage had been obliged to endure for years, 
and is even today not entirely rooted out in the provincial towns. 
Wagner once said jokingly: “It is incredible what the German 
public will swallow as beautiful, if it has subscribed for it.” Further 
attempts of Nessler to produce German “popular opera”’ revealed 
his absolute inability to do so, especially as compared with Lortzing. 
While all these composers remained conscious of their 
insignificance in comparison with the gigantic genius of Wagner, 
August Bungert (born 1846), who reminds one of the inflated 
frog in the fable, tried to surpass Wagner’s festival idea with 
a six-day cycle “Homerische Welt” (1898-1903). This work, 
though magnificently mounted and produced at the Dresden court 
opera, turned out to be nothing but a Wagner parody, with a 
very noticeable admixture of Meyerbeer. Despite tremendous 
press agitation the projected Bungert festival-house on the Rhine 
was not built, and he is today almost entirely forgotten. 
Whereas cautious natures with the help of compromise and 
eclecticism tried to avoid Wagner, and by composing effective 
libretti secured at least a fleeting success, the greater part of the 
rising German generation surrendered unconditionally to Wagner. 
This attitude was certainly more sympathetic than the other, but 
artistically it led the composer at first into a blind-alley, where 
he was obliged to retrace his steps. However, the best and most 
talented without exception took this route. They lost many 
valuable years in this way, but at any rate extended their view 
by boldly climbing the mountain instead of walking around it. 
At first one saw in Wagner only the dramatist of “‘pathos,”’ of the 
“Ring,” “Tristan” and “Parsifal.””. The works up to and inclu- 
ding “Lohengrin” were left as “used up”’ for the “‘eclectics” to 
imitate, and one can rest assured that Kretzschmer and Goldmark 
had diligently studied their Wagner up to “Lohengrin.”’ Also the 
older Weimar circle which had surrounded Liszt till the failure of 
the ‘‘Barbier von Bagdad” (1858) and were not so infected with 
the “‘Tristan” chromatics as the later Wagnerians, stayed in a 
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moderate zone. Cornelius himself, the most important dramatist 
of this circle, equally talented both as poet and musician, did not 
go beyond “Lohengrin” and was at least as strongly influenced 
by Berlioz as he was by Wagner. I shall later speak of his best 
work, the “Barbier von Bagdad,” the only original opera pro- 
duced by one of the Wagner-Liszt circle, and the ancestor of the 
modern German musical comedy. 

Here let it be remarked that Cornelius’ serious operas, “‘ Der 
Cid” (1865) and “Gunléd” (a fragment, arranged and completed 
several times by others since 1891), poetically and musically but 
slightly influenced by “‘Tristan,’’ indicate his efforts to develop 
an original style along the lines of “Lohengrin.” He realized fully 
the unfavorable workings of Wagner’s influence, when he said in 
1861, after a deep study of “‘Tristan”’: 


It was a question of entirely or not at all . . . Iam happily 
through with my study of it; it finally became a kind of sickness; it 
seemed a nightmare. But as I cannot help being an optimist, I do not 
regret having passed through it. I believe that our time lends itself 
least of all to one-sided absorption in our own creations without looking 
to the left or right. Wagner’s “Tristan” is without doubt the most im- 
portant dramatic work since Gluck; I maintain one must know it 
thoroughly in order to gauge the height of the age. To take a sip is 
dangerous and leads to eclecticism. I made the work my own. I now 
understand fully my attitude in regard to it, and return with rejuvenated 
powers to my own work after this mental ducking. 


His work, however, did not lead into the “‘Tristan”’ sphere, 
where terrible dangers lay concealed for the imitator; dangers which 
Cornelius plainly saw, but into which the next generation rushed 
blindly. Thus Cornelius could follow in the footsteps of Wagner 
without losing his own individuality. He rightly called his “Cid” the 


only opera since Lohengrin which, though influenced by it, presents 
itself both in verse and music as a capable, healthy piece of work and yet 
remains within the limits of the possible (as Wagner put it, still dis- 
closing the old opera pattern)—in short it is the estimable work of a 
talent on a soil prepared for cultivation by a genius. 


However, none of the other Liszt pupils possessed this noble 
knowledge of self, which plainly felt the distance between genius 
and talent. Had any one of them dared to enter the lists against 
Wagner, it would have been Cornelius, but this modest composer 
well knew his limitations. As a poet he was more distinguished 
than Wagner, but unfortunately he did not appreciate the much 
superior dramatic genius of the master, and thus he failed to realize 
that his “‘Cid”’, though poetically and musically very beautiful, 
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was not very effective theatrically. He disdained to follow the 
well-meant advice of Wagner, who pointed out the weak parts of 
the work in a most able manner. Cornelius, despite his friendship 
with the master, often expressed the opinion that Wagner would 
prove very dangerous for his followers, and he saw as in a vision 
the future German ideal beyond Wagner. He wrote shortly after 
the first performance of “‘Tristan”’: 


Wagner’s hot, stifling spirit was to me only in the nature of a 
delusive light. My art shall be cheerful and simple; it shall make people 
happy; it shall be rooted in the soil of the Folk and of standard morals; 
. shall not set up the vanity of sickly, erotic love and of self in God’s 
place. 


And a little later: 


The ideal ripens in me to turn from storming the heavens to the 
discovery of a suitable art-work for our era within the judiciously selected 
and _— border-lines of territory conquered by Wagner in his best 
period. 


But this was not to be. Cornelius died, and with him died the 
hope of further development of an individual German musical 
comedy and of refined popular opera (“‘Volksoper’’). 

In the first place Wagner’s delusive spirit continued to lure 
the coming generation onward to ruin. He himself was not in the 
least to blame for this disastrous development. He often warned 
but was not heeded. His art was like the legendary magnetic 
mountain which destroyed the stability of everything that ap- 
proached it. Seeing his earnest warning disregarded, Wagner 
treated the matter with good-natured satire in his paper, “About 
Opera writing and composing”: 


It would almost seem that the study of opera-composing is pro- 
gressing secretly outside of the conservatories; whoever then happens to 
drift into my “course” should be on his guard! Yet, less the study of my 
works than their success appears to have piloted into my “course” 
many who remained uninformed at the conservatories. Nobody has 
hazier ideas of the nature of this course than I, perhaps because for 
a while partiality was shown to medieval subjects for text-books; the 
Edda, too, and the bleak North in general were utilized as mines for good 
texts. However, not merely the choice and character of the opera 
libretto seemed to be of importance for the, after all, “‘new’’ course, 
but also sundry other things, particularly the composition of the entire 
text (“durchcomponiren’’) and still more the uninterrupted meddling 
of the orchestra in the affairs of the singers. Therein one proceeded 
with all the more liberality, since in recent times very much “course” 
had made its appearance in instrumentation, harmonization and modu- 
lation of orchestral compositions. . . Pretty melodies are done for 
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and without “new ideas,” probably very little of originality will be 
accomplished in that direction. Therefore I advise the followers of the 
New-Course'! to look sharply for good ideas in subject, plot and charac- 
ters of the text-books.” 


But Wagner’s words were thrown to the winds, and he him- 
self, in closing his article, says with resignation that his advice will 
“‘be of no use.” Instead of acquiring stage knowledge, and looking 
upon a human, soul moving libretto shaped for the stage as a 
principal necessity, composers pursued the phantom of un-heard 
of instrumental effects, hid deficient ability under a national 
veneer, raved in “‘leitmotives,” and thus at last drove the German 
public into the arms of the Italian “‘verismo,”’ where, despite 
dagger and poison, it found more enjoyment than in the dreary 
society of German “ Kapellmeister” operas. 

Others belonging to Liszt’s circle tried to compose operas; 
good musicians, but poor dramatists, like Bronsart, Lassen, 
Driseke, Raff and Alexander Ritter, none of whom prospered. 
Their works were produced by friendly conductors, and were 
generally buried with honors by a well-disposed public with- 
out having been able to gain a footing on the stage. The 
most interesting man of this coterie was Alexander Ritter (1833- 
96), who represented to a certain degree the type of Wagnerian 
poet-composer without original inspiration and whose historical 
position is important only for the reason that it was he who turned 
Richard Strauss from Mendelssohnian conservatism to Wagner- 
Liszt “‘progressiveness.” Ritter, an amiable character, rose 
above the average neither as a poet nor as a musician, and his 
two one-act works “‘Der faule Hans” (1895) and ““Wem die 
Krone” are interesting solely as forerunners of Humperdinck. Rit- 
ter was the first Wagnerian who tried to set “fairy-tale poetry” 
in Wagner’s style to music. 

While those forming the older circle around Liszt, men like 
Cornelius and Ritter, possessed beyond their knowledge of music 
a good measure of general culture, which enabled them to grasp 
the entire greatness of Wagner, the musical generation following 
became more and more shallow. Wagner’s peculiarities were 
slavishly copied and his scores were studied with an eye for 
technical niceties only. Out of these scraps of Wagnerian musical 
language a musical broth was concocted with the help of allitera- 
ting poets which became more and more distasteful to the public. 


1 Wagner’s expression “‘die Neu-gerichteten” is a play on words and means at 
the same time “the just-executed.” 
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Gradually Wagnerianism, which was linked with Panger- 
manism, Antisemitism and Vegetarianism by the only true and 
faithful of the “Bayreuther Blatter’’, fell into disrepute. They 
copied Wagner’s manners and habits, and believed to have 
discovered at last the ardently desired secret of his creative genius. 
These good people did not realize that in Wagner merits and 
demerits grew organically and inseparably out of his whole power- 
ful personality, and that every great genius conceals in himself the 
greatest contradictions. Here are a few examples: Wagner was 
in theory a vegetarian, in practice a meat-eater; he was anti- 
semitic, but despite this fact let none other than Hermann Levi, 
the son of a rabbi, conduct the first performance of “Parsifal’’; 
he was a Pangermanist, yet drew the most effective part of his 
technic from Latin models; he was a democrat, yet the friend of 
a king; he pretended to be a new herald of Christianity, but was, 
until shortly before he began work on “Parsifal,” what Goethe 
called a “decided non-Christian”; he was in his art a radical 
innovator, a revolutionist, but nevertheless preached fervently the 
gospel of Bach, Beethoven and Mozart; indeed, as Hans v. Wol- 
zogen certifies, he pointed out none other than Mendelssohn as a 
model of a discreet, fine and artistic spirit, in contrast to the 
modern strivers after effect. Wagner was thus a man of great con- 
tradictions, but comprehensible enough if one considered his entire 
personality. His musical disciples did not grasp this fact; they 
saw but the trees, not the forest, and in busying themselves with 
Nibelungen-tuba and alliteration they overlooked the real great 
aim of the master. 

So it happened that none of these composing conductors, con- 
servatory professors and critics arrived at more than an exceedingly 
external copy of Wagner’s peculiarities. Those also among the 
young Wagnerians, who later pursued an independent course, 
began in this way. It suffices to cast a glance at d’Albert’s opera 
“Gernot” (libretto by Kastropp, 1897), Weingartner’s “Sakuntala” 
(1884) and ‘“Malawika”’ (1886), both after poems by himself, 
Kienzl’s “‘Urvasi” (1886, poem by himself) and Richard Strauss’s 
first opera, “‘Guntram”’ (1894), in order to appreciate the degree 
of delusion arrived at even by composers who later showed 
originality—in the first years of their development by way of 
Wagnerian “‘redemption-opera,”’ with northern or Indian subjects. 
Typical of this sort of inferior talent that never deviates from the 
wrong track of Wagnerian imitation is Max Schillings (born 1868). 
Very much overestimated by a limited circle, his stage-works 
“Ingwelde” (1894) and “‘Der Pfeifertag” (1899) were still-born, 
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owing to their impossible libretti by Sporck. Schilling’s last 
opera, “Der Moloch” (1906), libretto by Gerhiuser, proves his 
total inability as a dramatic composer. 

By far the most talented Wagnerian musician is Hans Pfitzner 
(born 1869), who was proclaimed (by a loud rather than a convincing 
propaganda) the only true successor of Wagner. Indeed, he has 
been hailed as the only genius among present-day composers. 
Such awe-inspiring proclamations have never yet been confirmed 
by future generations. Moreover, there lurk in them two great 
dangers for those whom they most concern. It generally happens 
that auto-suggestion creates in the musicus laureatus who sees 
himself through the incense of his friends, a mystical notion of 
his divine rights. On the other hand his contemporaries, who are 
expected to fall on their knees and worship, will challenge above all 
else his right to the title of “‘high priest.”” It then often comes to 
light that the new prophet claims much more than he is entitled 
to. So also as regards Pfitzner. This dramatist, whose works 
are spoken of more often than they are performed, has up to his 
forty-sixth year completed only two operas, “‘ Der arme Heinrich” 
(1896) and “‘ Die Rose vom Liebesgarten”’ (1901), both libretti by 
James Grun. (Wagner had in the same space of time finished nine 
works, including “‘Tristan’”’!) Of these two works the first (a re- 
demption-opera like “Parsifal”’ and “‘Tristan’’), is a most minute 
Wagner imitation. To be sure, from the purely musical point of view 
it shows an interesting development of Wagner’s tone-language. 
The second work, musically more original, and often of a captivating 
charm, is however not much more than a brilliant promise of what 
the future will bring forth. This promise has not yet been fulfilled; 
for his opera “‘Palestrina,’”’ though announced some years ago, has 
not yet putin anappearance. Both the afore-mentioned works are 
unable to hold the stage on account of their libretti. The story of 
the“ Arme Heinrich”’isone of the most distressing and sombre which 
the German stage has produced, and this impression is deepened 
by Pfitzner’s gloomy composition. ‘‘ Die Rose vom Liebesgarten,”’ 
on the other hand, suffers from bloodless symbolism and downright 
helpless dramatic construction. It is too bad that such an eminent 
musician as Pfitzner should waste his powers in the vain effort to 
gain a lasting success on the stage. Perhaps his love for the stage 
is altogether unfortunate: his songs and chamber-music stamp him 
a refined neo-romantic, and they indicate that his success lies in 
the same sphere as that of Schumann. Indeed, many of Pfitzner’s 
peculiarities remind one of Schumann, whose only stage-work, too, 
was a woe-begotten child. 


4 
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The great, lasting opera success which all the above mentioned 
composers so warmly desired but never attained, was achieved 
suddenly in 1893 (tenyears after Wagner’s death), by asympathetic 
Wagnerian master of almost forty summers, Engelbert Humperdinck 
(born 1854), who had up to that time lived in retirement and whom 
poor health unfortunately has ever since prevented from revealing 
his full powers. 

He became world-famous with his fairy-opera “Hinsel und 
Gretel” (libretto by his sister Adelheid Wette), after having with 
great difficulty at last succeeded in getting his work produced. 
The cause of this great success lay in the combination of a series 
of fortunate circumstances, but that does not in the least lessen 
the merits of the work. The opera was unlike most of the 
tone-dramas in Wagner’s style in this, that it was not the result 
of puzzled-out theories, but a mere product of chance. Hum- 
perdinck’s sister had dramatized the well-known fairy-tale for her 
children, and requested him to write music for it. The work, for 
which he wrote popular airs, pleased the obliging brother to such 
an extent that he turned it into a full-fledged opera. Thus this 
charming score, which has delighted young and old for many 
years, especially at Christmas time, grew out of half-improvised 
children’s music. The success of the unassuming work would no 
doubt have been confined within narrower limits had it not ap- 
peared at a moment when it could create a sensation. The one- 
act, blood-curdling Italian dagger-opera of the “‘Verismo” was. 
done for, also the helpless scores of the Wagnerians, who bored 
the public with warmed-over “Tristan” and “ Parsifal” phrases. 
Germany awaited a new German master; one who would, some- 
what in the manner of Cornelius, further cultivate, with originality, 
the best that Wagner had accomplished. The law of contrast 
demanded that something very simple should follow the over- 
laden scores of the Wagnerians and the brutalities of the 
modern Italians and their German imitators. Humperdinck 
brought this about, and the thankful nation hailed him as a 
messenger from heaven. 

If we of the present day, with our entirely different esthetic 
aims, survey this opera, we perceive without belittling its great 
merits, such as freshness, and sympathetic warmth of feeling, that 
Humperdinck, a child of his time, did not make use of an appro- 
priate technic for such a work. The polyphony of his score—it 
reminds one of Wagner’s “Siegfried,” the first German fairy- 
opera—is much too complicated for the simple subject, which 
could have been more suitably handled after the fashion of 
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Lortzing. This undeveloped sense of style, in “‘ Hiinsel und Gretel” 
somewhat concealed by the many merits of the work, was thrown 
sharply and unpleasantly into relief in the following operas, none of 
which in any degree repeated the success of the first. The two fairy- 
operas “Die sieben Geislein” (1897) and ‘‘Dornréschen” (1902), 
in unpretentious form adopted the same principle as ‘‘ Hiinsel und 
Gretel,”’ but disappointed entirely. The music to Ernst Rosmer’s 
sham fairy-tale “Die Kénigskinder” (1898), with its unbearable 
melodramatic recitation—the pitch of the spoken dialogue is fixed in 
musical notes—appeared to be at its best a rather curious 
experiment. Still, the music on the whole, as for example in the 
really delightful entre-acts, is a great improvement on that of 
“Hinsel und Gretel.” 

Humperdinck himself came to see the impossibility of this mon- 
grel product, and rewrote the “‘ Kénigskinder”’ as an opera (1910), 
thereby rescuing it for the stage. Nevertheless the success did 
not come up to expectations, probably because the pseudo-poetry 
of Frau Bernstein-Porges (pseudonym: Ernst Rosmer) even 
when arousing the musical sympathy of the composer, could not 
be raised to the height of genuine poetry. (I shall speak later of 
his only comic opera, “‘ Die Heirat wider Willen”). His most recent 
work, the musical comedy “Die Marketenderin” (1914, libretto 
by Robert Misch) was written for a special occasion. Of little 
importance in itself, this patriotic piece has suddenly acquired 
a certain actuality on account of the European war. 

Humperdinck has always devoted himself to an extensive 
pedagogic activity, and though he has not really founded a “‘school”’ 
in the dramatic field he counts many distinguished young composers 
among his pupils. The most important of these, Leo Blech (born 
1871), developed under Humperdinck’s direction from an amateur, 
as his first “‘verismo”’ operas show him to have been, into a techni- 
cally finished master. His fairy-operas “ Alpenkénig und Menschen- 
feind”’ (1904) and ‘“‘Aschenbrédel”’ (1905, libretti by Batka), 
conceived very much after the fashion of Humperdinck, were less 
successful than his one-act operas, of which I shall speak later. 

Humperdinck was also the teacher of Richard Wagner’s son 
Siegfried (born 1869), whom his father had wished to become an 
architect, but who suddenly turned to composing, and has ever 
since devoted himself entirely to ‘“‘popular” fairy-opera. Siegfried 
Wagner, like his father, writes his own libretti; but, needless to say, 
has not his father’s musical or poetical gifts. He began with an 
opera “Der Birenhiuter” (1899), which was carefully worked 
out, and showed some talent. Largely on account of its clever 
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second act, this work was very successful. It was frequently per- 
formed, not only because the composer bore a renowned name, 
but because it really was the promising effort of a dramatic talent. 
The combination of two Grimm fairy-tales (which originated with 
Richard Wagner) made a good subject. The clever handling of 
the absorbing plot, together with the fresh, though often banal 
and unoriginal music, awakened hopes for the future. These his 
later works failed to fulfill. His next opera “Herzog Wildfang” 
(1901) was a decided failure, as were the many other works which 
followed one another at regular intervals of two years. They were 
not able to convince one of Siegfried’s possession of higher creative 
powers. Musically they held themselves on an estimable level. 
The libretti, in awful German, generally were a compound of 
legend, sprinkled with the diabolical. With the help of far-fetched 
humor they tried to be popular, yet bored the public, and their 
unclear symbolical plots are only now and then enlivened by a 
good scenic idea. Their titles are: ‘Der Kobold” (1904), “Bruder 
Lustig” (1905), ““Sternengebot” (1908), “‘Banadietrich”’ (1910), 
“‘Schwarzschwanenreich (1911) and Sonnenflammen” (1913). Not 
one of these works could hold the stage. 

Siegfried Wagner’s ambition is to create a species of merry, 
“popular opera”’ of light character, which would fill the breach 
in the repertoire caused by the appearance of Richard Wagner. 
This goal is most decidedly worth the labor of the noblest. That 
Siegfried sights, but is not able to reach the “‘promised land”’ is 
undoubtedly the tragedy of his life. Others, more gifted, preceded 
or followed him with better results. The Austrian, Wilhelm 
Kienz] (born 1857), after unsuccessful attempts in the domain of 
the music drama, hit the mark with his musical play “ Der Evan- 
gelimann” (1895, libretto by himself). A happily chosen Viennese 
subject, taken from an emotional criminal novel, thrillingly and 
effectively put on the stage, determined its success. The music, 
especially in the admirable “‘bowling”’ scene, showed decided talent 
for comic opera. This, however, Kienzl unfortunately did not 
further develop. In its sentimental parts the “Evangelimann” 
threatened to follow Nessler’s example. In his “Don Quixote” 
(1898, libretto by himself) he aimed higher, but did not make 
good. His following work “Der Kuhreigen” (1911, libretto by 
Batka) met with public favor on account of its very effective 
subject taken from the French Revolution; but, probably because 
the subject had not been well handled dramatically, the success 
of the opera could in no way be compared with that of his 
“Evangelimann.” This work will long continue to be loved as 
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a real “popular” opera, and points plainly to the fact that the 
effectiveness of the libretto does more than the quality of the 
music to keep an opera alive. 

Very similar to those of Kienzl are the operas of the poet- 
composer Julius Bittner (born 1874), also an Austrian. Though his 
works show greater originality he has not yet attained the success 
of his more fortunate countryman. Bittner, by profession an Im- 
perial judge, is an amateur in the best sense of the word. Not 
that he is not a musical expert or a complete master of technic, but 
that his self-criticism is not pronounced enough for him to separate 
his good from his inferior ideas and thus keep his work on a 
uniform level. Bittner now and then has eminently good ideas; 
a scene like his peasant revolt in the “Bergsee” (1901) belongs 
to the best that has been seen on the German stage since Wagner, 
but this is offset by so many weak scenes that the good vanishes 
without telling effect. This is true also of his best work, “Der 
Musikant” (1910), with a splendid subject and with charming 
“popular” scenes. This would have been one of our finest comic 
operas had the plot been allowed to remain in that sphere. Bittner, 
however, forcibly twisted it into a serious opera, thus immediately 
falling into the trap of unfruitful Wagnerianism. That he 
who could have been for Austria in music what Schiénherr is in 
drama, is now unfortunately following the wrong course is shown 
by his last work, the singularly disjointed “‘Abenteurer” (1913). 

The better type of popular opera comes almost exclusively 
from Austria. Such works as Heuberger’s (1850-1914) “‘ Barfiissele” 
(1905, libretto by Leon, taken from Auerbach) and Karl Weis’s 
(born 1862) “Der polnische Jude” (libretto by Batka, taken from 
Erckmann-Chatrian) owed their great but temporary success 
mainly to the effectiveness of their subjects. In Heuberger’s work 
it was the leaning toward sentimental operetta, in Weis’s the 
gruesome element, that held the public. No earlier or later operas 
written by these composers were successful. Of the German writers 
of well-known popular operas there remain to be mentioned Karl v. 
Kaskel (born 1866) and Alfred Kaiser (born 1872). Kaskel’s mel- 
odic inspiration was not effective enough to win great popularity; 
hence his operas “‘ Die Bettlerin vom Pont des Arts” (1899, taken 
from Hauff) and ‘“‘Der Gefangene der Zarin (1911, libretto by 
Rudolf Lothar) soon disappeared from the repertoire. Rougher 
and more banal is Alfred Kaiser, a German-Belgian, who began 
with French operas and attained a huge but not lasting success 
with his “Stella Maris” (1911), after having translated his 
French libretto into German. With his “hundred-year opera” 
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“Theodor Kérner” (1913) he has just now, like Humperdinck 
with his ‘““Marketenderin,” struck 4 most propitious juncture in 
theatrical affairs in consequence of the patriotic boom. Other 
composers of popular opera like Cyrill Kistler (1848-1907) and Hans 
Sommer (born 1837) despite painstaking work remained essentially 
dilettanti; and it is hardly worth while to mention the countless 
other aspirants to fame in this line. 

A few years after the first performance of ‘“Hiinsel und 
Gretel” there appeared Ludwig Thuille (1861-1907). Though 
resembling Humperdinck in many ways he did not in the least 
degree attain the success of this composer with his fairy-opera 
“‘Lobetanz,”’ (libretto by Bierbaum, 1898) which in the grotesque 
and gruesome dungeon scene struck a new musical note. Thuille, 
a Tyrolean by birth, but of Latin descent, happily combined 
German humor and fairy-romance with Gallic esprit. With the 
help of this combination he could have composed masterly 
comic operas, had he only been more fortunate in the choice of 
his libretti. His destiny, however, coupled him with “poets” 
who had neither an idea of what the stage required, nor an under- 
standing of Thuille’s particular gifts; and the composer, who 
died young, wasted his charming music on ineffective texts. 
His first opera, the prize-winner “‘Theuerdank”’ (1897, libretto by 
Alexander Ritter under the pseudonym of W. Ehm) was soon 
forgotten. It was followed by “Lobetanz,’’ whose sickeningly 
sweet poetry was for a time made palatable by Thuille’s music, 
strongly resembling that of “Rheingold” and “Siegfried,” 
but fresh, warm, and sympathetic. While ‘‘Lobetanz”’ was pro- 
duced in many theatres, his “‘Gugeline” (1901, libretto by Bier- 
baum), a poor copy of the “‘ Lobetanz”’ subject, did not command 
the same attention, although the peculiarly characteristic (and 
in the third act really wonderful) music belongs to the finest 
which has been written since Wagner. 

Thuille, during the last ten years of his life, understood much 
better than Humperdinck how to found a “‘school’”’. Not that his 
pupils are united in their artistic aims, but all of them have rigidly 
followed a course which leads to painstaking musical technic. The 
often used expression “Munich school”’ may practically be iden- 
tified with the private pupils of Thuille, among whom a few have 
made good names for themselves as symphonic composers. Of all 
pupils of Thuille the most successful up to this time in the dramatic 
line has been the poet-composer W. von Waltershausen (born 
1880). After his first work, a comic opera “‘Else Klappérzehen,”’ 
he achieved a huge success with his musical tragedy “Oberst 
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Chabert” (after Balzac, 1912). This was due above all to an 
excellent libretto of the most clever structure, which rolled itself 
off with the speed of a cinematograph, and fortunately com- 
pelled the composer to sketch instead of painting minute details. 
Though Waltershausen has not as yet shown himself to be a 
musician of great importance, one must watch his development as 
a dramatist with interest. This is quite the reverse in the case of 
another Thuille pupil, Walter Braunfels (born 1882), clearly in- 
fluenced by Berlioz and Pfitzner. He aroused great interest 
as a musician with his two operas, the merry “‘ Prinzess Brambilla” 
(from E. T. A. Hoffmann, 1909) and the serious “Ulenspiegel” 
(from de Coster, 1913) but the libretti, written by himself, could 
not interest the public. Braunfels has an excessive fondness for 
making music for music’s sake without due consideration for the 
requirements of the stage, and he therefore cannot be looked upon 
as a born dramatist. Alongside of Waltershausen and Braunfels, 
as third South-German composer of the Thuille school, the writer 
of this article, Edgar Istel (born 1880), takes the liberty of mention- 
ing himself. He has followed the course of Cornelius with his 
two operas “‘Der fahrende Schiiler” (1906, from Cervantes) and 
“Des Tribunals Gebot” (1914, from Halm), both with libretti by 
himself. 

Spiritually akin to Thuille is Friedrich Klose (born 1862), a 
South-German of Austrian descent. His only opera, the ‘dram- 
atic symphony’ “‘Ilsebill” (libretto by Hugo Hoffmann, 1903) 
belongs to the fairy-opera breed. The characterization is as un- 
fortunate as the form chosen. His one act, lengthened by super- 
fluous episodes, lasts almost three entire hours, and contains many 
lightning changes of scene! Were it possible to shorten the work 
at least by an hour, so that the public could retain its interest, it 
would be a wonderful and really effective fairy-opera, modeled 
without doubt after Wagner’s “Rheingold.” The dramatic con- 
struction of this work, except for its length, is admirable; the 
unoriginal alliterative language of the book does not too greatly 
bother one, and the music belongs to the best and most beautiful 
which has been written up to the present day. The harmless 
Grimm fairy-tale is here used as symbol of the insatiable greed of 
power, which hurls back to nonentity those who sacrilegiously 
desire to rival God. The powerful dramatic climax synchronizes 
with the musical; the orchestra, beginning with the simplest string- 
quartet, gradually draws in the wind-instruments and finally, 
massed together, summons its entire strength to depict Ilsebill’s 
luck and final end. 
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Curiously enough the followers of Wagner attached themselves 
almost entirely to the pathos (“‘ Pathetik”’) in Wagner; the eclectics 
held on to the works up to “Lohengrin,” the hyper-Wagnerians 
devoted themselves to the “Ring,” “‘Tristan” and “Parsifal,”’ 
while the fairy-loving musicians preferred to move in the sphere 
of “Rheingold” and the first two acts of “‘Siegfried.”” The fact 
that Wagner had also written a musical comedy, “Die Meister- 
singer,”’ which he himself called his “masterpiece,” was hardly 
taken notice of by these all too fervent apostles. In their eyes it 
was of much greater importance to redeem the world than to free it 
through gaiety. Incidentally let it be remarked that it is decidedly 
more difficult to write a comic opera than a tragic opera, since the 
tragical element can be simulated much more easily than the 
comical, which demands an uninterrupted flow of inspiration. 

It is significant that the first musician of the Wagner circle 
to hit upon the idea of applying Wagner’s principles to a comic 
opera was Peter Cornelius. And what is still more significant, 
he did so fully ten years before the first performance of the 
““Meistersinger,’’ with whose first rough sketch (still ten years 
earlier) he could not possibly have been acquainted. The “Barbier 
von Bagdad” (poem from the “Arabian Nights”), conceived in 
the year 1855, and produced under Liszt in Weimar in 1858, is 
therefore the first modern German comic opera, hailing as a drama 
from Wagner, but musically from Berlioz’ “Benvenuto Cellini.” 
Cornelius’ ‘‘Barbier”’ fell victim to an intrigue directed against 
Liszt and disappeared for almost 30 years from the repertoire, 
until young Felix Mottl took pity on the work, which he most 
enthusiastically admired. He produced it in 1884. Mottl did 
not give it in its original form (first published in 1904) but 
in an adaptation made at the instigation of Liszt, consisting 
largely in an entirely new instrumentation. The propriety of this 
procedure has been very much questioned; here let it be said that 
Mottl, despite the best intentions, went decidedly too far. Instead 
of being satisfied with discreetly retouching Cornelius’ orchestra- 
tion where that was necessary, he created a score which placed the 
work esthetically and historically in a position to which it laid no 
claim. Mottl forcibly emphasized (with an instrumentation 
entirely founded on Wagner’s principles) the harmonic and 
dramatic relationship to Wagner which undoubtedly existed but 
was after all rather slight. In reality, the original score resembled 
in style much more the German musical comedy and the French ° 
opéra comique. It is a fine, delicate musical comedy and, when 
given in a small house, delights as does a charming genre-picture. 
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It is not a brilliant painting on a large canvas, as the adaptation 
would have it appear. Whether or not this fine “Cabinet-Stiick” 
will lose in effect if given in large opera-houses which demand 
stronger accents, and whether or not the triumphant instrumen- 
tation of Mottl will there sound more appropriate, is not for me 
to predict. On the other hand, the case of Cornelius’ “Barbier” 
shows that one of the principal problems of comic opera 
is the problem of the locale. As long as we have only huge 
houses calculated for grand opera, it is impossible to hope for a 
further development of the intime art of comic opera. Without 
question there is an urgent need of smaller opera-houses in order 
to cultivate the masterpieces, for instance, of Mozart. Only a 
few cities have such theatres, the most beautiful being the old 
rococo Residenz-Theater in: Munich. 

The historical importance of Cornelius’ “‘ Barbier” rests above 
all on the fact that he, with the clairvoyance of genius, anticipated 
forms used later on by Wagner in his “ Meistersinger.”” Cornelius 
fully recognized that wit and fun in a comic opera will be ineffective 
unless the music runs along smoothly. He therefore laid stress, 
and agreeably so, on a blending of demands musical and dramatic 
and thus with his unaffected lyrics could remain true to the 
natural bent of his talent. The wonderful final canon of the 
second act, whose peer in counterpoint is to be found only in the 
powerful street-fight fugato in the second act of the “ Meister- 
singer,” shows what complicated counterpoint forms Cornelius 
dared to call into service for the dramatic idea. Thus Cornelius’ 
“Barbier” and the “Meistersinger,” each in its own way, are 
the culminating points of comic opera in Germany. The “ Meister- 
singer” holds a unique position as comedy of the highest type, 
but the vital line of development went forth from Cornelius 
rather than from Wagner. 

Hermann Gitz (1840-76), who was not at all influenced by 
Cornelius and very little by Wagner—the “ Meistersinger” he 
maintained “almost not to have known”—created in 1874 his 
comic opera “Der Widerspenstigen Zihmung” (taken from 
Shakespeare by J. V. Widmann, 1874). The fate of this work 
offers a pendant to that of Cornelius’ “Barbier”; it, too, was 
always praised by the connoisseurs, but was even less frequently 
performed than the “Barbier.”’ Cornelius once complained that in 
his work the “‘slap-bang humor” and the farcical roughness which 
catch the masses were lacking. Gdétz and his eminent librettist 
were given to such things even less than Cornelius, whose finely 
polished humor will always remain, as the Germans put it, “‘ Caviar 
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fiir’s Volk.” Gétz’s work, written during physical and psychical 
suffering, appeal more as the lovable smile of a delicately strung 
personality than like the “Barbier,” as the whimsical fancy of an 
artist bubbling over with cheerfulness. And nevertheless it is a 
real comedy. The plot unfolds itself without detriment to the 
rights of music; and the music proceeds without delaying the plot. 
In place of Shakespeare’s somewhat rough early farce, Widmann’s 
libretto offers a comedy refined by the radiant power of music. 
Katharina acknowledges herself vanquished by her love, not con- 
quered by Petruchio’s physical power. For its proper appreciation 
this work, almost more than the “Barbier,” demands to be 
approached with searching love from the musical point of view. 
It never dazzles, not even the orchestration, which is very discreetly 
handled, always remaining within reasonable limits and never 
overcharged, yet worked out in finest detail. It will perhaps 
become a model for the furtherance of a proper style for musical 
comedy. 

How this style, so warmly desired both by the public and the 
younger musical generation, must be attained, none other than 
the highly gifted song composer Hugo Wolf (1860-1903) explained 
in a letter to a friend who wished to compose a libretto entitled 
“Buddha”: 


The world has as yet hardly the faintest notion of the philosophical 
rofundity which speaks, in the most unusual manner, out of the 
ast works of Richard Wagner. And already something new must 

spring into existence, something which will give the people a fresh 
headache, nota bene by previously tested and hackneyed feats, when 
they are on all sides manifesting a need for comfortable pleasure, for 
friendly pictures, when every one is yearning to espy in the morose and 
brooding countenance of our time a hidden smile, an arch expression! 
Are we then no longer able to laugh heartily and to be merry; must we 
strew ashes on our head, put on sackcloth, and with melancholy, wrinkled 
foreheads go about preaching self-laceration? Let him who feels he 
must redeem the world do so; it will not trouble me. I for one will be 
merry, and when a hundred people laugh with me I shall be contented. 
I do not strive for “‘world-redeeming” jollity. For nothing less than for 
that. That we may safely deed over to the great geniuses. Wagner has in 
and through his art, already completed such a powerful work of re- 
demption that we ought at last to delight in it; and not wish uselessly to 
storm a heaven which is already conquered. Instead, we should realize 
that it is much more sensible to hunt for a very comfortable place for 
ourselves therein. I should like to find such a comfortable place for 
myself, on no account in the desert with water, grasshoppers, and wild 
honey, but in the midst of a gay, “original” company, with strumming 
of guitars, sighs of love, moonlight nights, banquets, champagne and 
so forth; in short a comic opera, and what is more, a real ordinary comic 
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opera, without the gloomy world-redemption phantom of a philosopher 
like Schopenhauer in the background. To this and only to this end 
would I need a poet; and really, he would have to be a poet, a deucedly 
good one, too. Supply me with him and you will see that a dozen 
“Buddhas” will not be able to counterbalance such a real ordinary, but 
original little comic opera. 


It is most unfortunate that Hugo Wolf could not reach this 
clearly perceived goal: the master of the Italian and Spanish 
song-books was so imbued with Wagner’s music that he could not 
free himself from this dangerous influence. Even such a delicious 
subject as Alarcon’s charming story “El sombrero de los tres 
picos,”’ offered to him for a comic opera, did not put him on the 
track of the Latin style, which alone was suitable. Quite aside 
from the helplessly constructed libretto, his opera ‘‘ Der Corregidor” 
(1896, book by Rosa Mayreder) suffers above all musically 
from a superabundance of polyphony. The voices are weighted 
down by the orchestra as if with lead. This opera was once called 
a “sort of Spanish Meistersinger,”’ a comparison appropriate only 
inasmuch as the filigree counterpoint of the “Meistersinger”’ 
orchestra is here employed, quite contrary to the style which the 
opera required. A few years before Wolf’s “Corregidor” Verdi’s 
“Falstaff” had shown how such a subject would be handled 
musically by a born dramatist. Wolf, however, was no opera- 
genius, and even details of genius, above all the great jealousy 
scene in the third act, cannot hide the fact that the work is a 
failure. 

One year after that by Wolf there appeared another comic 
opera with a Spanish subject, this time taken from Lope de Vega. 
I mean Anton Urspruch’s (1850-1907) “Das unmiéglichste von 
allem.” The somewhat strange title explains itself by the 
moral of the piece: “The most impossible thing in the world is 
to keep watch over a woman who is in love.” In this opera 
Urspruch attempted to combine the achievements of Wagner, 
Verdi, and Cornelius with Mozart’s style, but consciously attached 
himself more to “‘ Le nozze di Figaro”’ than to the “ Meistersinger.”’ 
Urspruch constructed with great cleverness an eminently dramatic, 
though not poetical, libretto in which he took the requirements 
of music into consideration with exquisite taste. Unfortunately 
the music, despite its fine points, is merely the product of a shrewd 
art-sense, and not of a musical nature bubbling over with originality. 
A subtle eclecticism predominates. Urspruch uses the Italian 
parlando style as the basis of his work. In contrast to Cornelius and 
Gétz, who aimed more at the lyrical element, he emphasizes the 
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dramatic principle and he placed the musical dialogue in a 
position which it had never before occupied in modern opera. 
Mozart had, in the marvellous finales of “‘ Figaro,” put the dramatic 
scene as unit in place of the aria, and Urspruch applied this principle 
to his entire work. He created a number of great scenes, sym- 
phonically constructed according to the principle of contrast as 
in a symphony with first and second themes. Only in a few cases 
does one find Urspruch developing a special theme which would 
correspond to Wagner’s “‘Leitmotiv.”” But, whereas the latter, in 
symbolizing the characters, possesses unlimited possibilities of 
psychological variation, Urspruch’s device imposes this task on the 
entire theme, the vocal melody, to which the orchestra can serve 
only as a foil as otherwise the lively progress of the pointed dialogue 
would suffer or even vanish entirely. This method of procedure 
naturally demands that preference be given to strings and wood- 
wind instruments for the accompaniment. Also in the handling of 
ensembles Urspruch used the “Figaro” finales as models. Indeed, 
he ‘went them one better” by using the most difficult contra- 
puntal forms without losing sight of the difference in character of 
his dramatis personae, not even where he employed a fugue with 
five themes! 

Curiously different from Urspruch’s opera, which has disap- 
peared from the stage, is E. N. v. Reznicek’s (born 1861) “Donna 
Diana” (1894), libretto by the composer after a Spanish comedy 
by Moreto. In the temperamental and spirited overture, Rez- 
nicek, who is of Bohemian descent, gave promise of becoming the 
long-sighed-for master of comic opera, but he did not keep the 
promise. The opera itself is a mixture of styles by a composer 
who surpassed Urspruch as a full-blooded musician but was very 
inferior to him in taste. If “Donna Diana” was moderately 
successful, his next opera “Till Eulenspiegel” (1902) failed com- 
pletely. 

Urspruch’s work (1898) was followed one year later by a 
comic opera which to a certain extent pointed toward the reali- 
zation of Cornelius’ artistic aims. Eugen d’Albert (born 1864), 
the great pianist, after having vainly tried to carry off the honors 
in the realm of serious opera with several works (“Der Rubin, 
1893; ““Ghismonda,”’ 1895, and “Gernot,” 1897) attained finally a 
great if not lasting success with a one-act opera in the so-called 
“‘Biedermaier”’ style. I mean his “‘Die Abreise,” with which he 
found the right style of modern conversation-opera. In this, even 
more than in Urspruch’s opera, a light, playful dialogue prevails. 
Fine dialectics are never easy to render musically, especially not 
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if such a poem is used as that taken from the comedy of the now 
almost forgotten August v. Steigentesch (1774-1826). This was 
only slightly revised by Count Sporck, and originally was not 
intended for music at all, but d’Albert was a musician who, barring 
many reminiscences of Cornelius, understood how to stamp his 
work with the seal of originality. The music adapts itself with 
admirable finish to the subject, which is simple, merry and often 
borders onthe piquant. The principal motives are comprehensible 
and melodious, with sharp, clear rhythms, and they excel in 
lightness and agility. They leave an impression of spontaneity, 
are never banal and are very interestingly devised notwithstanding 
their apparent simplicity. D’Albert’s counterpoint is always light 
and graceful, exactly as the dialogue demands. His instrumen- 
tation is most admirable in its refined simplicity. It allows all 
the instruments of the orchestra to have their say, avoids 
massiveness and always remains lucid. Nevertheless the opera 
did not enjoy a lasting success. It is easy to see the reason: 
the plot is too flimsy, and has no “slap-bang” humor. D’Albert 
himself seems to have been of this opinion, since he used 
in his next comic one-act opera “Flauto solo” (1905, libretto 
by Hans v. Wolzogen) much coarser means. He thereby seemed 
to have hit the taste of the masses, but “Flauto solo” has long 
since disappeared from the repertoire. A musical anecdote, taken 
from the time when Frederick the Great was crown prince, could 
have been made a “Cabinet-Stiick” of rococo humor, but it 
was cheaply and roughly cut up by the librettist and lowered 
almost to the level of operetta, where such a figure as the “‘Salon- 
Tiroler’ Pepy most certainly belongs. D’Albert’s music is on a 
par with the libretto, and of such inferior quality that one hardly 
recognizes the composer of the “‘Abreise.”” His next comic opera 
“Tragaldabas”’ (1907, libretto by Rudolf Lothar) did not meet 
with public approval and was a failure in every respect. 

A few years earlier d’Albert’s “ Tiefland”’ (1903, libretto taken 
from Guimera by Rudolf Lothar) had attained a sensational 
_ success, comparable only with that won by the Italian “‘verismo” 
of the Puccini brand. ‘“‘Tiefland” was at first hardly noticed and 
became a box-office opera only after a very clever theatrical 
revision. Its success still lasts and is attributable as much to the 
brutal but stirring plot asto the music. Though really unoriginal, 
it is very craftily made, and shows a deep knowledge of the means 
for effect which the Italian “‘verismo” employed. I cannot admire 
this work, which a well-known critic called “a noble mixture of 
Wagner’s spirit with a ‘verismo’ subject” (!) and can see in it 
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only the result of speculation and exploitation of theatre-effects, 
but I must confess that d’Albert’s mastery over the means em- 
ployed compels my respect. It is no small task thus to grip and 
rivet the attention of the public, and certainly the style of this 
opera surpasses that of many imported foreign works which are 
advertised with trumpet blasts. Other serious operas of d’Albert 
—‘‘*Kain” (1900, by Bulthaupt), Improvisator”’ (1900, by 
Kastropp), “‘Izeyl’”’ (1909), ‘“‘Die verschenkte Frau” (1912) and 
**Liebesketten” (1912; the libretto of the last three by Lothar)— 
attracted the attention neither of the public nor of the musicians, 
with perhaps the exception of “Kain,” which possesses one stirring 
scene—where God’s voice calls the murderer to account—and 
which is without doubt the noblest of these works. . 

For some time after the “‘Abreise’’ Leo Blech shared with 
d’Albert the distinction of being the most successful of comic 
opera composers. His Biedermaier-comedy “Versiegelt”’ (1908, 
text by Batka) followed a less successful little opera “‘Das 
war Ich”’ (1902, libretto by Batka). Both these works are based 
on the idea of reviving the old musical-comedy form. Unfortu- 
nately the contrast between the very simple plot and the heavy, 
*‘Meistersinger-like”” music is such that the attempt must be 
considered a failure. Despite many witty ideas, Blech generally 
lacks lightness of touch and his restless orchestral polyphony 
smothers the points of the dialogue which it was here decidedly 
wrong to set entirely to music. 

Humperdinck, unlike Blech, did not hesitate in his only 
comic opera “Die Heirat wider Willen” (1906, libretto taken 
from Dumas by Humperdinck’s wife) to return to the spoken 
dialogue. The only explanation of this is that the style of the 
work represents a compromise between the French opéra-comique 
to which the subject belongs, the old German “Singspiel’’, and 
Wagner. Despite the masterful technic and the many single 
beauties contained in the opera, this compromise can hardly be 
considered fortunate. The only adequate manner of handling 
this quite frivolous comic subject (subsequently made serious) 
would have been possible, let us say, after the fashion of Auber. 
In such a case the spoken dialogue would have been less annoying. 
Though Humperdinck on the one hand shunned the conse- 
quences of Wagner’s practices, he, on the other hand, followed 
them in using an overflow of orchestral polyphony which choked 
the words and melodies with all kinds of middle-voices in the 
orchestral accompaniment that are utterly without effect on: the 
stage. Furthermore, episodes occur in the opera which are 
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calculated to be popular, but work frankly in the direction of 
operetta-hits, go beyond the limits of dignified opera and also 
interfere with the dramatic construction of the plot, which is very 
objectionable anyhow in this opera, especially in the third act. 
That Humperdinck’s contemplative German style was not in 
keeping with such a frivolous Latin subject is shown in precisely 
the best musical parts, where his nature expands unhindered, and 
favors us with the fruits of most delicious tone-poetry. Needless 
to say, the opera has not remained in the current repertoire. 

In contrast to the above mentioned composers of comic 
operas—with the exception of Urspruch, they all (more or less) 
hail from Wagner—the German-Italian Hermann Wolf, who (as 
the son of a German father and an Italian mother calls himself 
Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, born 1876), won a huge and sensational 
success with comic operas, which have their root in the Italian 
opera-buffa, somewhat in the line Pergolese-Mozart-Rossini-Verdi. 
Though Wolf-Ferrari composes his works in Italian, he must be 
counted among the German composers, for the reasons that all his 
operas (with the exception of his first one, “‘Cenerentola,”’ 1900) 
have been performed first in German, and that the composer, 
though for a time director of the conservatory at Venice, has not 
yet been able to achieve success in Italy. 

The young maestro won renown with his “ Neugierige Frauen” 
(1903, ‘“‘Le donne curiose,” libretto taken from Goldoni by 
Sugana). After having greatly overestimated the composer, who 
was at first hailed as “‘Mozart redivivus,” the critics at last 
realized that Wolf-Ferrari was not an original, inventive genius, 
but only an eclecticist of unusual talent. This does not reduce the 
value of the services he has rendered in the development of modern 
comic opera. Wolf-Ferrari brings with him nothing particularly 
new, but he renews the old so cleverly that it could almost pass 
for something entirely new. In addition, he possesses real stage 
temperament, has sound, pretty and charming ideas, and, above 
all, he is the lucky possessor of the very rare sense of the refined 
comic in music. So it came to pass that his “Neugierige Frauen” 
was hailed with delight by critics and the public—they willingly 
overlooked in the first frenzy of enthusiasm the many weak points 
of this charming but immature work, which entirely disappeared 
after having been given nightly for some time. The unskilful 
libretto is principally to blame for the undeserved fate of this 
opera. The old-fashioned dramaturgy of Goldoni is much too 
closely followed, and the joke of the piece—the astonishment of 
the curious women, who suspect that in the club of their husbands 
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the worst excesses take place—is spoiled beforehand, as the club 
in its complete harmlessness is presented before our eyes at the 
raising of the curtain. The capital joke in this charming plot 
should have been the suspense of the public in regard to the 
secrets of the club, with the result that the “curious women” 
would have been joined by the “curious spectators.” 

A further defect of Wolf-Ferrari’s operas—there followed the 
much less successful “Vier Grobiane,”’ (with text taken from 
Goldoni by Pizzolato, 1906, and music in style greatly resembling 
that of “Die neugierigen Frauen’’) and ‘‘ Der Liebhaber als Arzt” 
(after Moliére, by Golisciani, 1913)—is the lack of that kind of 
warm melody which flows from heart to heart. This fault does 
not lie so much with the composer, who struck these tones in his 
charming one-act “Susannens Geheimnis” (libretto after the 
French by Golisciani, 1909) as with the subjects. Their characters 
are like masquerade figures, do not rouse any human fellow-feeling 
and leave us cold as do marionettes. Wolf-Ferrari’s operas taken 
from Goldoni and Moliére, despite delightful musical details and 
their modern orchestral technic, appear essentially antiquated, 
and what Wagner said in his paper “About the writing and com- 
posing of Opera” holds good in this case: “‘It is now very difficult 
to create ‘new’ music for theatre ‘figures.’ It is probable that 
Mozart has exhausted the music for such dramatic masquerades. 

. « Those who believed themselves to be his followers, bun- 
gled and bored.” It cannot justly be said of Wolf-Ferrari that 
he bungles. On the contrary, his technic is masterly; but that a 
little tediousness is mixed in with his delicate ideas, and that his 
works can be looked upon as a passing craze, while Mozart’s 
heart-warming tones will brave the storms of centuries, is certain. 

It is not so with ““Susannens Geheimnis”: here a different 
spirit envelops us, here we feel that the composer is not only 
playing, but that he is giving life, as it were, to a personal ex- 
perience. This little work, like d’Albert’s “‘ Abreise, ” with only three 
réles (one, the man servant, a mute—a charming idea), absorbs our 
interest much more than the “Abreise” and should be counted 
among the lasting possessions of the German stage. The way in 
which ‘‘Susannens Geheimnis” (her cigarette, which the jealous 
husband imagines to be that of a lover) gradually discloses itself, 
is most charming and the music, very singable and well adapted 
to sprightly acting, is the most delightful in comic opera since 
Verdi’s “Falstaff,” which is saying a good deal. That Wolf- 
Ferrari once allowed himself to be caught in the nets of the worst 
kind of Puccini “verismo” (“Der Schmuck der Madonna,” 
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libretto by Zangarini and Golisciani, 1908) should not be held up 
against him. If he succeeds in securing other libretti of the rank of 
his one-act gem and in abandoning the masquerade-music which the 
plays of Moliére and Goldoni called forth, he should prove to 
be the man who will develop the comic opera (to be sure, first-rate 
singers are a sine qua non) in the style of Mozart and Verdi. On 
the other hand “‘Peter Gast” (in reality Heinrich Késelitz, born 
1854), highly estimated by Nietzsche and an amateur forerunner of 
Wolf-Ferrari, did not justify the high opinion of his friend, with 
the very weak text and music of his opera “Die heimliche Ehe 
oder Der Liwe von Venedig” (1891). 

The above mentioned composers of comic opera heeded 
Goethe’s wise counsel that “a mortal man should not compete with 
the gods,” and abstained from aspiring to become direct successors 
of the “ Meistersinger.”” They contented themselves with clothing 
harmless, merry, simple subjects in musical garments more or less 
after the fashion of Wagner. To copy the ‘“Meistersinger” 
without possessing Wagner’s genius, this Icarus flight was first 
ventured upon by Max Schillings, with his “‘Pfeifertag” (1899, 
libretto by Count Sporck). He tried the experiment of projecting 
personal experiences of a kind upon a subject supposedly comical; 
and though the background was well chosen, the plot was so 
unbearably spun out that it was turned into a clumsy joke of 
three acts’ duration. In addition, the music is decidedly unori- 
ginal, without a spark of either wit or humor, and is endurable only 
in a few symphonic lyric parts. This combination was so tiresome 
that the opera was soon banished from the theatres. 

More fortunate was Richard Strauss (born 1864) with his 
“Meistersinger,”’ the one-act ‘‘ Feuersnot,”’ (1901, libretto by Ernst 
v. Wolzogen).. This affords rollicking entertainment since, though 
in decidedly bad taste, it does not lack wit and humor. Having 
failed with his ‘‘Guntram” Strauss attained his first stage success 
with this work, and this success was for some time increased beyond 
all measure by the cunning business trick of coupling the ‘‘ Feuers- 
not”’ on the play-bill with the sensational “Salome” that followed 
as Strauss’s third opera. The mixture of a pretty legend with 
Strauss’s strictly personal affairs, his so-called ‘“‘expulsion” from 
Munich, which is compared with the so-called expulsion of his 
forerunner Wagner, is inorganic, and the erotic episodes of the 
work are most shameless. Prudish hypocrisy may be repulsive, 
but the prostitution on the stage of the most delicate things 
merely to indulge curiosity certainly cannot be approved. For 
instance, that a vulgar mob in the street, while uttering most 
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suggestive expressions, waits for a certain sexual event to happen— 
to offer this spectacle to the German public was reserved for Strauss 
and Wolzogen; who, moreover, in offensive self-glorification push 
their own personalities in Kunrad’s hopelessly boresome harangue 
befittingly to the foreground. Strauss’s music, though tempera- 
mental and occasionally witty, is after all only a weak imitation of 
the “Meistersinger.” Its “greasy” lyricism sinks to such depths 
that one hardly recognizes the (ethically and esthetically) genteel 
author of “‘Guntram.”’ The note that Strauss so masterfully struck 
in the symphonic domain, especially in his genial “Till Eulen- 
spiegel,”” he has never succeeded in putting into a stage-work. 
He has ever since the “Feuersnot” sold his soul to the devil of 
sensation, and the devil has not yet released him. 

The comparatively healthy sensuality of his at times sym- 
pathetic ‘‘Feuersnot” was replaced by the absolutely repulsive 
lasciviousness of an Ochs von Lerchenau and the “last dan- 
gerous hours” of an amorous but aging lady in his next 
comic opera ‘“‘Der Rosenkavalier’” (libretto by Hugo v. 
Hofmannsthal, 1911). This opera was supposed to represent 
a kind of reborn “‘Nozze di Figaro.” One needs but to glance 
at the relationship between Rofrano and the wife of the field- 
marshal, depicted with cynical distinctness, and to compare 
this with the relations between the Countess and Cherubino, 
to see how far removed the librettist of “‘Rosenkavalier” 
(who has lapsed into the most unfruitful estheticism) is from 
his great forerunners Beaumarchais and da Ponte. It is the 
vast distance between real genius and untalented imitation. Such 
is also the case with Strauss’s music. One would commit a grievous 
wrong to compare it even in the slightest degree with the immortal 
music of Mozart. Certainly the score contains admirable details, 
which could be turned out only by one possessing the gifts of a 
Richard Strauss; but, as a whole, this work is entirely lacking in 
style, and with its interlarded, banal waltzes is an artistic failure. 

In the purified atmosphere which will be found in Germany 
after the war is over there will be little place for such operas as 
“Salome,” “‘Elektra,” and a pantomime like his ‘‘Josephslegende,”’ 
represented in the spring of 1914 by the Russian Ballet in Paris. 
These three works possess in the first place great technical value, 
and as decayed products of a period when taste was very low, 
wild and stifling, as was the case generally in the last years before 
the tremendous European storm, they have an undeniable histori- 
cal value. That a healthier generation will find these works 
bearable is very doubtful. 
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“Salome” (text taken almost word for word from Oscar 
Wilde’s drama, 1905) was Strauss’s international success and made 
him the most famous musician of his time. This success explains 
itself primarily from the technical perfection of the libretto. Though 
not conceived with a view to music, it lent itself most readily to 
a musical setting. Wilde’s drama, whose unhealthy erotics echoed 
the inclinations of our time, rolled itself off quickly and without 
delay when performed as a drama; but with Strauss’s music, which 
proceeds symphonically quite without regard to the needs of the 
theatre, it became unbearably long and, especially toward the end, 
was rendered disgusting. In addition to this, Strauss indulged in 
a concoction of puzzled-out cacophonies and banal sentimentalities. 
This mixture produced its great effect because the public, after 
having been sufficiently tortured with incomprehensible monstros- 
ities, came to look upon the Strauss trivialities as particularly 
“beautiful.”” Asa model example of such beauty the hackneyed 
motive of Jochanaan may be mentioned. 

Much has been written about the “perversity” of Strauss’s 
music, and Strauss has been reproached for having composed such 
a subject at all. I cannot in the least indorse this opinion. 
It seems to me on the contrary that Strauss simply was not at 
all the right man for such a subject: a Russian like Glazounow 
(who, by the way, composed very racy music to Wilde’s ‘‘Salome’’) 
or a Frenchman like Bizet, whose “‘Djamileh”’ strikes a very dif- 
ferent note of Oriental voluptuousness, would have been the right 
composer for such a drama. Strauss on the other hand has no 
other inner connection with the subject than that of need of 
sensation, and thus he composed the libretto without regard to 
its dramatic style. He-may be a great symphonic composer, but 
he assuredly is not a born dramatist. That is evident from his 
creative tendencies. not less than from the circumstance that he 
never sees his scores scenically but only hears them. Hence 
these impossible orchestral interludes of his which cannot be filled 
out by motivated dramatic action. So it happens that Strauss, 
unlike all the great dramatists before him, on the one hand makes 
his orchestra paint the sung word in detail, on the other 
smothers it by exactly this detailed orchestral tone-painting. The 
net result is that the entire proceeding, whose sense no one under- 
stands, becomes nonsense. 

This criticism applies to “Salome,” and also to his later 
works, however much purer and nobler in style they may be. 
The recognition scene in “Elektra” (1909, libretto by Hofmanns- 
thal) is touching and sublime, but the painting of hysterical 
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erotic conditions makes the work just as repulsive as “‘Salome.”’ 
Strauss’s ballet “Josephslegende”’ (1914, scenario by Count Kessler 
and Hugo v. Hofmannsthal) moves in the same sphere of over- 
heated pathological sexuality. In this ballet Strauss is at least 
consistent, inasmuch as he here dispenses with the codperation 
of the voice which in his other works was only inhis way. Finally, 
the strange mongrel “Ariadne auf Naxos” (opera in one act, to 
be played after the “‘Bourgeois gentilhomme” of Moliére) calls 
for a few remarks. On account of the unfortunate combination of 
a long-drawn-out opera act with Moliére’s comedy (cut beyond 
recognition) the work has not prospered anywhere. The best 
parts are the interludes. They are often witty and show 
Strauss from his most original side. The opera itself with its 
inorganic mixture of serious and comic elements is, despite many 
beauties, on the whole unbearable and cannot be given without 
the comedy of Moliére. Performed independently it would be 
utterly void of sense. How little regard Strauss has for the 
singers is shown in the murderous coloratura passages of Zerbinetta. 
Strauss is reported to have said that the singers can “burst”’ if 
only his orchestral effects hit the mark. As long as Strauss does 
not turn from such suicidal principles, and until he frees himself 
from the disastrous influence of such a decadent poet as Hof- 
mannsthal, it is hopeless to expect of him a stage-work of lasting 
value. The fact that he is the fashion just now is no proof to the 
contrary. 

Before the operatic fame of Strauss, Humperdinck and Kienzl, 
the most successful German dramatic composers of the present day, 
the fame of all those must pale who as musicians are sure of our 
undivided interest, but have not fared well on the stage. To these 
belongs Felix Weingartner, the famous conductor (born 1863). His 
early operas “Sakuntala” (1884) and “‘Malawika” (1886), both 
after Indian subjects with texts by himself, were followed by his 
perhaps most original creation in the sphere of music-drama, the 
opera “‘Genesius”’ (libretto by himself), at first greatly misunder- 
stood, but afterwards to a certain degree appreciated. What 
followed, works of lofty aim, like the trilogy “Orestes’’ (1902) 
and the biblical drama “Kain und Abel” (1914, both with libretti 
by himself), show Weingartner on paths foreign to his lovable 
nature, and mistaken in the choice of his subjects. Fascinating as a 
musician, but very naive as regards the requirements of the 
drama, is the great pianist Feruccio Busoni (born in Empoli near 
Florence in 1866, since 1894 in Berlin), who became entirely iden- 
tified with German culture, and indeed “poetizes” in this language. 
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Busoni shows in his phantastic opera “Die Brautwahl” (1913, 
after E. T. A. Hoffmann, libretto by himself) that he is extremely 
gifted for the buffo-romantic. Unfortunately a free display of 
this talent was impossible within the narrow frame of his opera. 
Another recent applicant for operatic honors, Paul Griner (born 
1873), may perhaps be mentioned as the representative of what 
one might term recent German opéra-pathétique. Griiner most 
certainly has the dramatic sense and his music does not lack the 
personal note, but his personality is not original enough as yet to 
excite deep interest or to justify in any way thoughts of Mozart 
in connection with his work. Still, his opera “Don Juan’s 
letztes Abenteuer” (text by Otto Anthes), produced shortly 
before the outbreak of the war, holds out at least a fair promise 
for the future of this type of opera. On the other hand, I 
believe that the operas of the much discussed Vienna impres- 
sionist Franz Schreker (born 1875), “‘Der ferne Klang”’ (1912) 
and “Das Spielwerk und die Prinzessin” (1913), have text-books 
(by the composer) so strangely symbolistic and music so palpably 
Debussian that their artistic appeal will not go beyond a 
relatively limited circle. 

We stand at present at the end of a period of development. 
It set in with the death of the greatest German music dramatist, 
reached its culminating point in the last works of the greatest 
Latin genius and has now apparently been brought to a close by 
the world’s war which has so entirely transformed the European 
mode of life. In these months, which have brought so much “re- 
valuation ”’ of hitherto existing values, it is a bad thing to prophesy, 
and least of all should one indulge in predictions of any kind about 
such a genre as opera, which at this time has been thrown so 
entirely out of the beaten track. One thing, however, is certain: 
the result of this monstrous struggle of nations will determine 
the future of the “essence” of European opera. 

Up to this time Germany, Italy, and France have been 
equally powerful in the world of opera. An analysis of the 
present situation leads me to believe that the future history 
of opera will rest with the heirs of Wagner and Verdi, except 
for Russian influences that are not yet to be foreseen. I 
have endeavored to show in this essay how the inheritance has 
been administered up to the present time. Italy, like Germany, 
finds herself since the death of these two colossal heroes in a state 
of transition. Let us hope that this transitory state will give way 
to a great new period. It will be a period, I think, in which good 
national art will flourish with the popular and merry as chief 
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qualities. The disposition already exists. To foretell the fate 
of opera in Italy is difficult, though we may take for granted that 
her art, nationally less confined, hailing from Verdi’s last period 
and borne on the wings of song, will more easily conquer 
the world than German art. The latter is very likely to be 
national rather than international in its appeal for some time to 
come. We must reckon with the possibility that the expansion 
of German opera in Europe will be largely confined to Teutonic 
nations. That a different fate awaits German opera across the 
ocean may be predicted with confidence. There the German opera 
composer of the future will be welcomed alike by Americans of 
German descent and by those whose mother-tongue is English. 
On that neutral soil a bloodless battle for supremacy will then be 
fought by German, French, Russian, Italian and probably 
American composers. In countries undamaged by the world’s war 
the German opera of the future will perhaps grow from a national 
into a universal art in the sense of that of Mozart, Gluck, Wagner. 
We who hope to contribute to this new “‘art-work of the future” 
which will serve incidentally as a common cultural bulwark of the 
nations of the white race against Mongolian barbarism and sham 
culture, should not waste our time in theorizing but should push on 
to deeds. And in so doing we should always be guided by Wagner’s 
advice: “Children, create something new, new, and again new!’’ 


(Translated by Janet Wylie.) 


TRANSLATING TO MUSIC 
By SIGMUND SPAETH 


NY ONE who has ever devoted much time to translating 
songs, operas or cantatas into English must frequently be 
annoyed by such a remark as “How wonderful it is to be 

a linguist!” As a matter of fact, being a linguist is the least 
important qualification for the delicate task of translating to 
music. With the aid of cosmopolitan friends, dictionaries, or 
even hack-translators, a literal version of any prose or verse is 
not difficult to obtain. It is the poetical insight, the under- 
standing of the intentions of both the composer and the author 
of the text, and the ability to imitate the salient features of the 
original combination that must determine the skill of the musical 
translator. 

In the midst of the still raging controversy concerning 
‘opera in English,” the question has been asked again and again, 
““Why translate at all?’”’ There can be only one answer. The 
translation of words set to music is permissible in so far as it has 
an educational value. If a song or an opera can broaden its sphere 
of influence through an English version, then by all means let it 
be translated. Better the half-knowledge that comes from even a 
weak imitation than complete ignorance. 

American music-publishers, recognizing this need, have 
generally made it a rule to supply all foreign works with singable 
English equivalents, not with the intention of encouraging the use 
of translations, but that every composition may have a fair chance 
to deliver its message. The amateur who has not yet mastered 
the pronunciation of a foreign language may still acquire a certain 
appreciation of a masterpiece through an adequate translation, 
and thus be tempted to seek out the less accessible beauties of 
the original. 

From the educational point of view, therefore, English versions 
of vocal music are desirable. Why cannot the hysterical pro- 
pagandists of “opera in English” be satisfied with this verdict 
instead of insisting upon their artistic value as well? 

A well-known lecturer, speaking from the stage of the Century 
Opera House in New York, recently compared grand opera with a 
beautiful picture, veiled, however, by the unfamiliar language in 
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which it was presented. “Why not remove this veil of language,” 
said the ardent enthusiast, “‘so that all the beauties of line and 
color may become clearly visible?” 

The utter absurdity of this analogy scarcely requires comment. 
If an opera is to be compared with a picture, then surely the lan- 
guage in which it is written represents not an external covering but 
the very lines and colors of which the picture is composed. Carry- 
ing out the analogy to its logical conclusion, the English version 
would have the same relation to the original opera that a photo- 
graph or a lithograph would have to an original painting. Nobody 
denies the educational value of the photograph or the lithograph, 
but who would argue that it was the same thing as the original, 
and who would look at it if the original itself could be seen? 
(It is assumed that the translation is at least a fair copy, not, as is 
unfortunately so often the case, a ridiculous caricature.) 

To argue that the English version of any vocal work is equal 
to the original is a mere waste of time. Such a contention implies 
that the setting fits at least two sets of words equally well, which 
at once eliminates it as a true work of art. (This statement does 
not attempt to undervalue the melodic beauty of such tunes as 
those of the old folk-songs, which have been fitted with widely 
differing sets of words. It merely contends that no setting of this 
kind may truly be called a work of art, as it is entirely lacking in the 
quality of ‘‘inevitableness.” A fine melody is not necessarily an 
artistic setting.) 

There is a vast difference between setting music to English 
words and adapting an English translation to music already 
fitted to the words of another language. The discussion of English 
as a fit medium for song really has nothing to do with the question. 
Even supposing that English were a more singable language than 
Italian or French or German (which, especially in the case of the 
first two, would be extremely difficult to prove) the translation and 
consequent changing of a work of art would not on that account 
be excusable. For it may be taken for granted that the deliberate 
changing of a work of art is to be condoned only on extraordinary 
grounds. And the only valid ground for translating the text of 
any vocal music is increased intelligibility, implying greater 
educational possibilities. 

It would be folly to argue that there is no real difference 
between an original Italian, French or German text and an English 
translation. No matter how careful and resourceful the translator, 
the gulf between the two is still impassable. And when the words 
of a Romanic language have to be reproduced in a Germanic, as in 
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translating from Italian or French into German or English, the 
gulf is all the greater. 

In representing either the linguistic subtleties of the Romanic 
languages or the broad vowel sounds of the Teutonic, English 
suffers from peculiar limitations. Our vocabulary, to be sure, is 
very large, and seems to contain a word or phrase for every 
possible thought. But a great part of these resources cannot be 
utilized in a fixed musical setting because of the rigidity of the 
English accent. In French, where there is rarely any marked 
accentuation, and in Italian or German, where every letter and 
every syllable is regularly given its full phonetic value, it is a 
comparatively easy matter to achieve correct musical declamation, 
i. e. the exact correspondence of the musical accent with that 
of the spoken word. But in English a word rarely has more than 
one syllable which may safely receive a decided musical accent. 
And there are many words, particularly monosyllables, which are 
utterly incapable of sustaining any musical accent whatever. 

Proceeding from the mere rhythm to the general sound and 
the mental effect of words, the limitations of the English language 
are still found to be great. It is significant that we make a very 
clear distinction between “commonplace” and “poetical” words. 
Many a word is barred from English poetry as being too “ prosaic.” 
In translating an operatic libretto, “‘ poetical” words and phrases 
have to be substituted for the everyday language of the original. 

“But,” objects the propagandist of “‘opera in English,” “‘if 
our literal translations of certain passages sound crude and banal, 
does not the original have exactly the same effect on those who 
are familiar with the language?” 

The answer to this question is to be found in European 
poetry. There the distinction between the poetical and the 
commonplace is never clearly defined. The Latin imagination is 
able to supply what the spoken or written word merely suggests, and 
the crudest realism is easily invested with romance. The greatest 
poems are often expressed in the simplest words. So the foreigner, 
listening to operatic banalities which would make the literal Anglo- 
Saxon shudder, glorifies them by the power of his imagination. 
For him there is no sudden leap from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

But the Anglo-Saxon imagination, if it exists at all, is self-con- 
scious and analytical. It finds it difficult to build up an illusion, 
and even when it succeeds there is constant danger of a sudden 
collapse. That is why it insists upon “poetical” terms in its 
operatic translations, placing one more limitation upon the already 
harassed English language. 
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Finally must be considered the various effects of sound in the 
foreign languages whose exact imitation is practically impossible. 
Not only the many differences in the pronunciation of both 
vowels and consonants, but also the varieties of rhyme, alliteration, 
onomatopoeia, etc., must be taken into account. Wagner is 
especially fond of onomatopoeia, frequently using German words 
whose actual sound suggests their meaning. Alliteration is never 
easy to imitate. As for rhyme, the European fondness for com- 
binations of two or more syllables has been the bugbear of many a 
translator, for, aside from the present participle and words with 
such suffixes as -tion, there is a poverty of double rhymes in the 
English language. 

Admitting, then, that no English translation, however good, 
can possibly hope to equal the original, the whole problem becomes 
merely a question of how muchartisticinferiority may be overlooked 
for the sake of increased intelligibility. And this question, in all 
fairness, must be applied to each vocal composition separately; 
its answer will depend largely on the skill of the translator. It 
may be interesting, therefore, to examine in detail the problems 
with which one is confronted in attempting to fit an English 
version of a foreign text to a preconceived musical setting. 

Correct declamation is the first duty of the translator. There 
is no excuse for the slightest flaw in accents. That some great 
song-writers have erred in this respect, even in their original 
settings, has nothing to do with the case. The song-writer sets 
his text according to his own conception of its metre and accent. 
But the translator has before him a series of definite rhythmical 
combinations, to which the natural accents of his English words 
must be fitted exactly. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details of faulty accentu- 
ation that are to be found in published translations. Hundreds of 
examples could be pointed out, merely by running through a few 
collections of songs and half a dozen operatic scores. The mistakes 
include not only the emphasizing of non-accented syllables, but 
the placing of sustained and important notes upon such trifling 
words as the definite and indefinite articles, monosyllabic con- 
junctions, prepositions, etc. The writer has yet to see or hear an 
operatic English translation that is not full of false accents. 

Almost as important as the purely mechanical problem of 
declamation is that of dramatic emphasis. Here the insight of the 
translator into the intentions of the composerisanimportant factor. 
He must constantly ask himself why certain words are peculiarly 
suited to the musical expression that has been given them, and 
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he must try to produce similar if not identical combinations in 
his translation. 

An illustration will make this point clear. In Schumann’s 
“Widmung,” the second line of the poem is “Du meine Wonn’, 
o du mein Schmerz.”” The composer has beautifully expressed the 
meaning of the line by rising to a joyous note on the word “ Wonn’,” 
and then descending in regular progression to a contrasting low 
note on “Schmerz.” The meaning of the two sustained tones in 
the musical phrase (coming on “‘Wonn’” and “Schmerz’’) is 
unmistakable. The same effect can be procured in translation 
only by giving the first note a word expressing joy and the second 
a sharply contrasting word indicating grief, pain, or sorrow. 
Yet at least two translators have rendered the line, “Thou all my 
joy and sorrow art.” The flat, meaningless verb “art,” in other 
words, is expected to fit the poignant note which Schumann has 
given to the dramatic German word “Schmerz”! 

Another example of lack of insight on the part of a translator 
is to be found in Schumann’s “Die Beiden Grenadiere.” The 
line “‘Sie liessen die Képfe hangen,” is dramatically expressed 
by a series of descending tones, clearly suggesting the drooping 
heads of the dispirited grenadiers. But this effect is entirely lost 
in the version “Their hearts were depressed and aching.” That 
the line is in no sense a literal translation makes little difference. 
(Literalness is one of the last things to be considered in translating 
to music.) But to miss the entire dramatic effect of a line, to give 
no hint of the hanging of heads, when both the German text and the 
music definitely express this thought, is inexcusable. 

In one of the first lines of Schubert’s “Wanderer” are the 
words “Es braust das Meer,” whose meaning is dramatically 
suggested by the music. One translator gives as his version of the 
phrase, ““The ocean foam”! Here is no hint of the force of 
“‘brausen,” a very expressive German verb. 

In his famous setting of the “‘Erlkénig,” Schubert makes use 
of a number of dramatic devices which the careful translator 
must imitate if possible. The terror-stricken cry of the child, 
for instance, is intensified in the phrase “‘Siehst, Vater, du den 
Erlkénig nicht?” by the position and sound of the word “nicht.” 
But this phrase has been translated, “Seest, father, thou the 
Erlking, alas!” A pitiful subterfuge, even supposing that an 
actual child ever could have used such an exclamation as “alas!” 

When the music, as is often the case, gives a direct imitation 
of the sense of the words, then the translator’s version must be 
even more carefully chosen. Two examples will suffice. Debussy, 
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in the song “‘C’est |’extase langoureuse,”’ gives a direct imitation 
of the rolling sound of pebbles under water, in setting the phrase 
roulis sourd des cailloux.” The translation, “Where waves 
on stormy shores die,” scarcely makes the point clear. 

For a second example we may turn again to Schumann’s 
“Grenadiers.” The line “Viel’ Schwerter klirren und blitzen” 
contains two strongly onomatopoetic words (“‘klirren” and 
“‘blitzen”) which the composer has set to music directly imitating 
the clashing and flashing of swords. One translator gives the line 
as “And swords clash and muskets rattle,” a version which com- 
mits nearly every possible sin against musical translation. The 
declamation is bad, with the important word “‘clash”’ actually on 
an unaccented note, while the second syllable of “muskets’’ is 
awkwardly divided, and the unvocalic “le” of “‘rattle’’ comes on a 
fairly sustained tone. The translation is not only far from literal 
but introduces the entirely extraneous idea of “muskets.’’ But 
worst of all, it absolutely misses the dramatic imitation of the music 
on those splendid words “klirren” and “blitzen,” and therefore 
completely frustrates the genius of the composer. Another 
version, “‘ While swords with clash are descending,” offers little in 
the way of improvement, the final word, in particular, being utterly 
unworthy of the original. 

Thus far there have been mentioned only the demands which 
may fairly be made of the translator by the composer. But the 
singer must also be considered, at least in so far as he was con- 
sidered in the original setting. Translators should make it a rule 
to reproduce as far as possible the important vowel sounds of the 
original text. For the convenience of the singer is generally re- 
garded by the conscientious composer who writes with the final 
effect of the song in mind. A soft high note, for example, may be 
set to an ee sound, making a smooth head-tone an easy matter. 
On the other hand, if a full chest-tone is desired the average singer 
would much prefer an ah or an ay. In general the rule for the 
translator may be summed up in the words “‘Imitate the sounds 
of the original text as far as possible, so that the translation may 
‘sing’ like the original song.” 

But the poet also has his rights, and the most conscientious 
translators try as a rule to imitate also the original schemes of 
rhyme and metre. This is often so difficult that it can be accom- 
plished only by the sacrifice’of sense, accent, or dramatic emphasis. 
If the translator has to choose between these evils, it is far better for 
him to sacrifice the original verse-form than any of the features 
directly affecting the musical setting. Often a metrical scheme 
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cannot be exactly reproduced, owing to the liberties taken by the 
composer and the difference between English and foreign accents. 
When rhymes are emphasized by the music, the translator can 
hardly afford to omit them. But usually a modification is 
permissible, as, for instance, in the four-line stanzas with alternating 
rhymes (very common in French songs) where a rhyming of the 
second and fourth lines is quite sufficient in translation. The ideal 
translator, of course, would be expected to make his version not 
only “sing” like the original song but also “read” like the 
original poem. 

Last of all comes the question of the actual meaning of the 
text. The average observer, to whom a translator is primarily a 
linguist, may argue that this question should stand first instead of 
last. To be sure, it is taken for granted that every translation will 
reproduce in some fashion the meaning of the original. But in 
respect to the accuracy of details, translating to music is a very 
different matter from translating in general. The distinction 
becomes clear when one reflects on the obvious difference between 
a “reading translation,” for program purposes only, and a version 
that is intended to be sung. In the former, every detail of idiom, 
metaphor, poetical word-play, etc., should be reproduced, while in 
the latter the demands of the musical setting must be supreme in 
importance. 

In general it is safe to say that a literal, word-for-word 
translation is never possible or even desirable. The real meaning of 
a French or German phrase may often be entirely obscured by a 
literal translation. The translator should read the original poem 
until he is thoroughly imbued with its spirit and general significance, 
after which he may rewrite the entire text in his own words, 
concentrating his mind upon the more important matters noted 
above. 

This has generally been the most satisfactory method of 
procedure. Beginning with a clear conception of the general 
thought to be expressed, the careful workman first makes sure of 
the vital points of accent and dramatic emphasis, gradually in- 
troducing also the chief vowel-sounds and the leading features of 
the original rhyme-scheme. If he is able to include so much, he 
is extremely fortunate and may well be satisfied even if not a 
single word or phrase has been translated literally. The latter 
possibility depends entirely upon the nature of the original text 
and the language in which it is written. It is much easier to make 
an English translation from the closely related German, forexample, 
than from the French or Italian languages. 
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The ideal musical translator is not merely a linguist, but a 
poet and a musician as well. If all these qualities are not to be 
found in one man, it would be better for several individuals to 
collaborate. This, in fact, is now very often done. The late 
Henry Grafton Chapman, whose translations are remarkable for 
their poetic touch and their thorough sympathy with the spirit 
of the author, never hesitated to consult with singers and composers 
in order to make his work acceptable in its musical as well as its 
literary quality. 

If a poet could find the inspiration for a sonnet in reading 
Chapman’s translation of Homer, why should not the modern 
Anglicizer of vocal music be ambitious for the future verdict 
“He was a great interpreter”? Perhaps if the thoughtless pro- 
pagandists of “singing in English” and the careless critics of trans- 
lations in general realized the stupendous difficulties faced by the 
translator of even the simplest song, they would be more inclined 
to treat with respect and consideration a work worthy of the 
most inspired poet-musician, instead of relegating it to the 
underworld of grubbing hacks and soulless versifiers. 


THE OCCUPATION OF MUSICIAN ~ 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By HENRY J. HARRIS 


N a volume recently issued, the United States Census Office 
has told us how many musicians and teachers of music (7. e. 
musicians who are principally teachers of music) there are in 

this country, where they are located, how many are men and how 
many are women, what are their ages, whether they were born 
‘in this country and whether their parents were born in this country. 
As the United States is practically the only country in the world 
for which such information is available, a brief review of the facts 
will be of interest, not only because they show the extent to which 
Americans earn their livelihood from the musical professions, but 
also because these facts show the intensity of the musical life of 
the country by indicating the number of persons the community 
supports in order to provide itself with music. 

The manner in which the information was secured by the 
Census Office requires a word of explanation. In April 1910, the 
census enumerators visited every residence in the country, and 
among other questions, asked what was the principal occupation 
of each person over ten years of age in the household. From these 
schedules was compiled the information about musicians and 
teachers of music now under discusssion. The enumerators were 
instructed to secure the principal occupation of each person; this 
meant that occupation from which the person obtained his prin- 
cipal means of support. One complication however arose in 
regard to women’s occupations; if a woman was a housewife but 
in addition regularly earned money as a teacher of music, then 
she was classed as a teacher of music. The result of this procedure 
is that the Census tables include many women as teachers of music 
who very probably devoted only a small portion of their time to the 
teaching of music. 

In arranging the returns as to occupation in groups, the occu-~ 
pations of musician and teacher of music were placed in the 
general occupation division of “professional service.”” With the 
sole exception of the division of “‘domestic and personal service,” 
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no other of the general divisions! included so large a proportion 
of females. The high proportion of females engaged in professional 
service was due, the report states, to the large number of female 
musicians and teachers of music, school teachers and nurses. 

The occupation returns of the census just described are the 
only source from which one can obtain authentic information as to 
the number and characteristics of persons engaged in the musical 
professions. Occasionally statements are published in the public 
press and elsewhere purporting to give information, for instance, 
as to the amount of money expended on music by a nation in one 
year, including the amounts paid to musicians and teachers of 
music; it is obvious, of course, that such statements are but crude 
guesses, based on estimates from directories, etc., and, even when 
made by persons of experience, are of such an unreliable character 
that they can only be classed among the things that are interesting, 
if true. This is not only the case as regards information concerning 
the United States, but it is even more true as regards other 
countries. In Germany, the occupation census groups the musical 
and theatrical professions into one class, so that it is impossible 
to separate the facts for each profession. In Great Britain,? 
a form of classification is used which makes comparisons difficult, 
while the French census includes musicians in the group “letters 
and art.” It must be remembered that no country in the 
world spends as much money on statistics as does the United 
States and that in many fields we possess statistical information 
the collection, compilation and publication of which would be 
impossible in other countries because of the expense. 


NuMBER OF Musicians AND TEACHERS OF MUSIC IN THE 
Unitep STATES 


In the census statistics, the returns of musicians and of 
teachers of music have usually been combined because the two 
occupations are so closely related. We know from the various 
censuses what was the number of musicians and teachers of music 


1The grouping of the 1910 Census contains the following general divisions of 
occupations; 

(1) agriculture, (2) mining, (3) manufacturing, (4) transportation, (5) trade, (6) public 
service, (7) professional service, (8) domestic and personal service, and (9) clerical 
occupations. 


*The 1911 census of England and Wales shows 47,116 persons included in the 
group “musicians, music-masters and singers’; in 1901 this group numbered 43,249 
rsons. Besides this group, in 1911 there were 2,420 persons employed as musicians 
in theaters and 1,376 in music halls (see Census of Sadend and Wales, 1911, vol. X, 
part 1, page XXIV). 
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for the last half century at these ten year enumerations and to 
show the general growth of the United States in connection with 
these occupations, Table I on this page gives the data for 1850 to 
1910. 

The number of musicians and teachers of music in 1850 is 
stated to have been 3,550; by 1860 this number had increased to 
10,354, and in 1870 it was 16,010. It should be clearly stated, 
however, that the figures of the earlier censuses are not entirely 
comparable with those of the later censuses. But since 1880 there 
is no question as to the similarity of methods uséd in compiling 
the census information and comparisons of the changes which have 
occurred in this period of thirty years may be made with entire 
accuracy. 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF MUSICIANS AND TEACHERS OF MUSIC IN THE UNITED STATES, 1850-1910. 
Musicians and teachers of music 

Male Female Total 
1870 38,558,371 10,257 5,7 16,010 
1 55,783 7,295 13,182 30, 
1890 62,622,250! 27,636 34,5 62,155 
1900 75,994,575 39,815 $2,359 92,174 
1910 91,972,266 $4,832 84,478 139,310 


In the thirty year period from 1880 to 1910, the total popula- 
tion of continental United States increased from about fifty million 
to about ninety-two million, that is, it has almost doubled. In 
the same thirty year period, the number of musicians and teachers 
of music has increased from about thirty thousand to almost one 
hundred and forty thousand, an increase of nearly five fold. If 
the increase in the number of musicians and teachers of music be 
taken as a criterion of American musical development, then the 
most rapid growth in these thirty years took place in the period 
from 1880 to 1890, when the number jumped from thirty thousand 
to sixty-two thousand, an increase of over one hundred per cent. 
In the two decades since 1890, the number has increased by about 
fifty per cent. in each decade. As our population has increased by 
about twenty per cent. in each decade since 1880, these increases 
in the number of musicians and teachers of music indicate a rapid 
growth in the musical activity of the country. 


1Figures for 1890 are exclusive of persons in Indian Territory or on Indian reserva- 
tions, areas specially enumerated at that census but for which occupation statistics 
are not available. 
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The causes of this increase are of too varied a nature to permit 
of analysis at present, but while this rapid growth of numbers in 
the musical professions was going on, the United States was 
changing from an agricultural to an industrial country and the 
population in the cities was increasing much more rapidly than the 
population in the rural districts. Musical life can flourish of course 
only under city conditions and with the growth of our cities came 
the basis for the development of musical activities. 

One conspicuous feature of the great increase in the number 
of musicians is the change in the proportion of the sexes during 
the thirty year period; in 1880 there were about 17,000 men and 
13,000 women in these occupations, while in 1910 there were about 
55,000 men and 84,000 women. The period from 1880 to 1890 
showed the greatest increase in the number of women. However, 
too much emphasis should not be placed on this increase in the 
number of women in the musical professions because a similar 
change was also going on in many industrial and commercial 
occupations. 


Sex, AGE AND Nativity or Musicians AND TEACHERS OF Music 


In only one table does the 1910 census give us the figures 
separately for the musicians and for the teachers of music. Table 
II below presents the facts for the two groups. 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF MUSICIANS AND TEACHERS OF MuSIC IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1910, 
CLASSIFIED BY SEX, AGE AND Nativity. 


Age Period Color or race, nativity and parentage 
Number 21 to 44 Native white , Indian, 
of | 20 and |including| 45 and Foreign Chinese, 
Dersons| under | age over | Native | Foreign | born | Negro | Japanese 
) parentage| OF mixed} white and all 
parentage} other 
Musicians: 
39,163 | 4,747] 27,315] 7,101] 13,486 9,617 | 13,233} 2,769 58 
15,695 | 4,417] 10,280 998 9,487 4,301} 1,293 605 9 
54,858 | 9,164| 37,595) 8,099| 22,973; 13,918] 14,526) 3,374 67 
Teachers of Music 
15,669 866 9,705 | 5,098 7,102 3,481| 4,590 490 6 
Female.......... 68,783 | 12,149} 48,085 | 8,549} 46,221) 17,084) 3,710| 1,742 26 
84,452 | 13,015] 57,790) 13,647} 53,323) 20,565] 8,300] 2,232 32 
Musicians and 
Teachers of Music: |139,310 | 22,179| 95,385 | 21,746] 76,296] 34,483} 22,826) 5,606 99 
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The total number of musicians in the United States in 1910 
was about 55,000 while the number of teachers of music was about 
84,000; together these two groups numbered 139,000 persons. 
This means that for every 10,000 persons in the country there 
were about 6 musicians and about 9 teachers of music. 

The musicians show a distribution of the sexes which is entirely 
different from that of the teachers of music; the great majority 
(39,163 out of 54,858) of the musicians are men, while the great 
majority (68,783 out of 84,452) of the teachers of music are 
women. 

The age grouping of the musical occupations shows that the 
greater part of the persons thus engaged are from 21 to 44 years of 
age, which is the usual grouping for most occupations. It is some- 
what surprising, though, to find that so large a number as 9,000 
out of the 54,000 musicians are under 20 years of age. On the 
other hand, it is also somewhat of a surprise to find that only 
8,000 out of the 54,000 musicians are over 45 years of age; appar- 
ently the occupation of musician is a young person’s occupation, 
but whether those who drop out of the work have found the 
returns so meager that they have turned to other lines or whether 
it is the result of the natural lessening of musical ability with 
advancing years, we have no means of learning from the census 
returns. In the case of men teachers of music, 5,000 out of the 
15,000, or about one third, were over 45 years of age, which is 
approximately the normal proportion for persons engaged in pro- 
fessional occupations. The returns for women musicians and for 
women teachers of music show that in both of these occupations 
women follow the same course as in other lines of work; a large 
proportion belong to the younger age groups and in the course of 
20 or 30 years the great majority of them give up their professional 
work, most often because of marriage, but also because many of 
the women are not entirely dependent on their occupation as their 
means of livelihood and gradually withdraw from it. 

Table II also answers the question as to how many of the 
persons following the profession of music are American born and 
how many are foreign born. Out of the 54,000 musicians in the 
country, 14,526 or 26.5 per cent. were foreign born white persons; 
in other words, one out of every four musicians was born abroad. 
As to the parents of the musicians, about 23,000, or 42 per cent. of 
the total, had both parents born in the United States, while 
13,918 or about 25 per cent. of the total had either one or both 
parents born abroad. At the present time, therefore, three fourths 
of our white musicians were born in the United States and the great 
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majority of these were descendants of American-born parents. 
Of the teachers of music, an even smaller proportion was born 
abroad, the foreign born being only 8,300, or about 10 per cent., out 
of the total of 84,452. American music is now being furnished to 
a very large extent by American musicians, and those who are 
instructing the coming generation of musicians are also of 
American birth to a great extent. 

The number of negro musicians is reported as being 3,374 
out of the total of 54,858 or about 6 percent. As the returns 
for the negroes are subject to a high percentage of error, it is only 
necessary to state that negroes make up about 4 per cent. of the 
general group “professional service,” so that the negroes engaged 
in the profession of music form a somewhat higher proportion 
than the negroes in all professional work. 


NuMBER OF MUSICIANS AND TEACHERS OF MUSIC IN THE VARIOUS 
STATES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1910 anv 1900. 


The various states of the Union show marked differences in 
regard to the number of musicians and teachers of music located 
within their borders. Tables III and IV on pages 306 and 307 give 
the number of persons engaged in the musical professions in each 
state, together with the total population and the number of 
musicians and music teachers in each 10,000 of population for 1910 
and 1900. 

For the whole of the United States, the number of musicians 
and teachers of music per 10,000 population was 15.1 in 1910 and 
12.1 in 1900; not only has the number of musicians and teachers 
of music increased, but it has increased so much faster than the 
population, that the proportion is one fourth higher in 1910 than 
it was in 1900. In 1910 there were ten states which had 20 or more 
musicians and teachers of music per 10,000 population, while in 
1900 there were only four states with the proportion of 20 or more. 
These four states in 1900 were California, New York, Massachusetts 
and Colorado; in 1910 these four states still were in the lead as 
having the highest proportion. 

In 1910 the areas in which an active musical life is indicated by 
the presence of a high proportion of persons following occupations 
connected with music are first, the Atlantic coast states of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and New York; second, the Pacific coast 
states of California, Oregon and Washington; and third, the inland 
states of Colorado and Illinois. The population of Nevada and 
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TABLE III 
NUMBER OF MUSICIANS AND TEACHERS OF MUSIC IN EACH STATE OF THE UNITED STATES, IN 1910 


“4 Musicians and Teachers of Music 
State 
Per 10,000 
Male Female Total Population 
91,972,266 54,832 84,478 139,310 15.1 
2,377,549 2,825 3,904 6,729 28.3 
9,113,614 12,415 10,814 23,229 25.5 
31366.416 31452 4.919 8,371 24.9 
799,024 689 1,1 1 23.1 
542,610 543 1,206 23.2 
1,141,990 1,083 1,389 2,472 21.7 , 
75 82 21.0 
5,638,591 4,704 7,023 11,727 20.8 
373,351 351 412 763 20.4 
72,765 504 1,342 20.0 
1,114,756 786 1,218 2,004 18.0 
4,767,121 2,931 A 8,587 18.0 
2,537,167 2,133 2,370 v 17.7 
3,293,335 1,834 3,468 5,302 16.1 
376,053 301 294 595 15.8 
430,572 223 447 670 15.6 
742,371 366 7 1,151 15.5 
2,810,173 1,326 3,010 4,3. 15.4 
2,700,876 1,220 2,864 4,084 15.1 
2,224,771 747 2,589 3,336 15.0 
1,690,949 529 2,014 2,543 15.0 
1,295,346 900 ,038 1,938 15.0 
7,665,111 4,942 6,495 11,437 14.9 
2,075,708 1,115 1,942 05 14.7 
202,322 103 193 296 14.6 
325,594 178 291 469 14.4 
1,192,214 441 1,256 1,697 14.2 
Wyoming.......... 145,965 125 80 205 14.0 
ES 355,956 1 1 13.9 
2,333 1,074 2,061 3,135 13.4 
204,354 164 102 266 13. 
327,301 166 196 362 11.1 
3,896,542 1,347 2,883 4,230 10.9 
F 117 441 558 9.6 
1,657,155 426 1,044 1,470 8.9 
752,619 219 8.6 
2,289,905 625 1,275 1,900 8.3 
1,656,388 538 7 1,301 7.9 
2,184,789 1% 1,219 1 7.7 
,056 116 6.9 
1,221,119 240 572 812 6.6 
710 5 6.3 
. 121 415 1,155 1,570 6.0 
2,061,612 418 1,223 5.9 
: 31 5 5.6 
2,138,093 240 819 1,059 5.0 
2,206,287 199 4.1 
1,797,114 158 582 740 4.1 
1,515,400 122 410 $32 3.5 
Utah is so small that the high proportions obtaining in those two 
states may perhaps be accidental, but it should be noted that they 
have about the same proportion as the adjoining states. 
In 1900 the leading musical states were practically the same 
as in 1910, being Massachusetts and New York in the east and 
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TABLE IV 
NUMBER OF MUSICIANS AND TEACHERS OF MUSIC IN EACH STATE OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1900. 


Musicians and Teachers of Music 
State =. . 
Male Female | Total 

United States........ 75,994,575 39,815 52,359 92,174 12.1 
OO ere 1,485,053 1,691 2,172 3,863 26.0 
7,268,894 8,962 6,830 15,792 21.7 
Massachusetts...... 2,805,346 2,580 3,483 6, 21.6 

539,700 526 5 1,079 
| eee 428,556 359 817 19.1 
413,536 348 733 17.7 
4,821,550 3,639 4,560 8,199 17.0 
18,103 419 867 16.7 
. 649 847 1,496 16.5 
1,883,669 1,495 1,383 2,878 15.3 
4,157,545 2,422 3,512 5,934 14.3 
243,329 170 157 327 13.4 
122,931 102 61 163 13.3 
2,231,853 704 2,200 2,904 13.0 
2,420,982 1,031 2,106 3,137 13.0 
1,188,044 831 709 1,540 13.0 
876 1,340 12.6 
6,302,115 3,610 4,156 7,766 12.3 
42,335 1 35 52 12.3 
1,470,495 378 1,337 1,715 11.7 
247 568 815 11.7 
276,749 162 162 324 11.7 
3,106,665 1,381 2,218 3,599 11.6 
411,588 170 308 478 11.6 
2,516,462 936 1,871 2,807 11.2 
343,641 101 276 377 11.0 
195,310 185 25 210 10.8 
1,751,394 719 1,083 1,802 10.3 
& 1 128 189 10.2 
2,069,042 791 1,239 2,030 8 
92,531 39 48 87 9.4 
161,772 64 87 151 9.3 
3,048,710 1,052 1,657 2,709 8.9 
401,570 92 219 7.7 
2,147,174 534 880 1,414 6.6 
1,381,625 387 473 860 2 

528,542 113 205 318 
319,146 47 122 169 5.3 
2,020,616 320 738 1,058 5.2 
391 122 279 401 5.1 
1,854,184 348 470 818 44 
63,592 21 44 
958,800 141 271 412 4.3 
1,311,564 175 374 4.2 
2,216,331 280 633 913 41 
1,828,697 168 482 650 3.5 
Mississippi......... 1,551,270 131 397 528 3.4 
South Carolina..... 1,340,316 106 237 343 2.6 
North Carolina. .... 1,893,810 132 334 466 2.5 


(a) Including Indian Territory 


California and Colorado in the west. Utah and Nevada increased 
their musical population from 1900 to 1910 much more rapidly 
than the average increase for the whole country; with the exception 
of the two last named states, the growth has been fairly uniform 
for all the states in the ten years and there has been no conspicuous 
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or startling change during the decade. Every state in the Union 
shows an increase in the proportion of musicians and teachers of 
music except Arizona, which had 13.3 per 10,000 inhabitants in 
1900 and 13.0 in 1910. 

It is also worthy of note that the four states with the smallest 
proportion of musicians and teachers of music in 1910 were Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, North Carolina and South Carolina and that 
these states held the same position in 1900, though there is a 
distinct increase in the proportion of the population engaged in 
musical occupations in each state during the ten year period. 
The small number of musicians and teachers of music in these 
four states is of course due to the fact that they are areas princi- 
pally engaged in agriculture, contain but few large cities and have 
a large negro population. 

The special feature of the statistical tables is the prominent 
place taken by the western states. It was to be expected that the 
older and more densely populated states of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York or Illinois should have a high proportion 
of their population engaged in the musical professions, but that the 
newer and less densely populated states such as California, 
Colorado, Washington and Oregon should have an equal or 
greater proportion so engaged will doubtless prove a surprise 
to many. 

The maps show the location of the areas containing the 
various proportions of persons engaged in the musical professions 
and also indicate the changes which have occurred from 1900 
to 1910. 


NuMBER OF MusICcIANS AND TEACHERS OF Music IN CITIES 
Havine A Poputation oF 100,000 or over 1n 1910. 


The city with the largest number of musicians and teachers 
of music in the United States is, of course, New York City with 
15,146; Chicago has the next largest number with 6,683; Phila- 
delphia comes third with 3,961, while Boston, with 2,614 ranks 
fourth. This order is the same as these cities rank in regard to the 
number of their population. A more interesting comparison, 
however, is secured by contrasting the number of musicians and 
teachers of music per 10,000 of population. Table V given below 
includes all the cities in the United States which had 100,000 or 
more population in 1910. 

According to Table V, the ten most musical of the larger 
cities in the United States are Los Angeles, Denver, Boston, 
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San Francisco, Seattle, Oakland, Kansas City, Portland (Oregon), 
Spokane and Minneapolis. Of these ten cities, Boston is the 
only one located east of the Mississippi River. Also out of these 
ten cities, five are located on the Pacific coast, the five being 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Oakland and Portland. 
Another characteristic of these ten cities is that, with the exception 
of Boston, with its 670,000 population, the others have less than 
a half million of population; in other words, they do not include 
our very large cities. 

The ten cities of the 100,000 population class which have the 
smallest proportion of persons engaged in musical occupations are 
Dayton, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Lowell, Scranton, Paterson, Jersey 
City, Richmond, Fall River, and Birmingham. All of these cities 
are well known as industrial centers and are largely engaged in the 
textile and iron industries. 


R&sUME 


The number of musicians and teachers of music in the United 
States in 1910 was about 140,000, composed of about 55,000 
musicians and 85,000 teachers of music; for each 10,000 inhabi- 
tants there were about 6 musicians and 9 teachers of music. 

The number of musicians and teachers of music in 1910 was 
139,310; in 1900 it was 92,174 and in 1880 it was 30,477. From 
1880 to 1910 the total population of the United States has about 
doubled, while the number of musicians and teachers of music has 
increased nearly five fold. 

Men formed 58 per cent. and women 42 per cent. of the 
musicians and teachers of music in 1880; in 1910 the men formed 
39 per cent. and the women 61 per cent. 

The age grouping of the musicians shows that in 1910 about 
one sixth were under 21 and less than one seventh were over 45 years 
of age. Of the teachers of music, less than one seventh were under 
21 and a similar fraction were over 45 years of age. 

Of the musicians in this country in 1910, only 26 per cent., 
or about one fourth, were born abroad: 42 per cent. had both 
parents born in this country, while 25 per cent. had either one or 
both parents born abroad. Of the teachers of music, about 10 
per cent. were born abroad; 63 per cent., or nearly two thirds, had 
both parents born in this country, while 24 per cent., or nearly 
one fourth, had either one or both parents born abroad. 

The ten states having the largest number of musicians and 
teachers of music per 10,000 inhabitants in 1910 were California, 
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TABLE V 


NuMBER OF MUSICIANS AND TEACHERS OF Music IN CITIES wiTH 100,000 POPULATION OR OVER 
IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1910. 


Musicians and teachers of music 
_ pulati Per 10,000 
Males Females Total population 
Los Angeles, Cal... ... 319,198 590 871 1,461 45.8 
Denver, Colo......... 213,381 369 530 899 42.1 
7 m, Mass....... . 670,585 1,340 1,274 2,614 38.9 
San Fi » Cal..... 416,912 748 1,593 38.2 
Seattle, Wash ....... . 237,1 469 431 37.9 
150,174 242 550 36.6 
Kansas City, Mo...... 248,381 351 533 35.6 
Portland, Oreg....... ° 207,214 310 426 736 35.5 
Spokane, Wash....... 104,402 155 | 194 349 33.4 
ianeapolls, Minn.... 301,408 440 545 985 32.7 
100,253 181 143 324 32.3 
New York, 5, ° 4,766, 9,342 5,804 15,146 31.8 
124 1 210 3 31.4 
Columbus, Ohio...... 181,511 230 337 567 31.2 
cinnati, Ohio...... 363,591 549 583 1,132 31.1 
Chicago, Ill.......... 2,185,283 3,442 3,241 6,683 30.6 
St. Paul, Minn....... 214,744 307 343 650 30.2 
Rochester, N. Y...... 218,149 348 653 29.9 
Washington, D. C. 1,069 513 961 29.0 
St. Louis, Mo..... oo 687,029 7 1,019 1,986 28.9 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 137,249 184 197 381 27.8 
Providence, R.I.... 224,326 288 1 27.6 
Detroit, Mich........ 465,766 536 738 1,274 27.3 
Cambridge, Mass 104,839 106 174 26.7 
Toledo, Ohio 168,497 184 262 26.4 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 112,571 102 194 296 26.3 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 373,857 478 490 968 25.9 
Buffalo, N. Y......... 423,715 501 594 1,095 25.8 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 1,549,008 2,253 1,708 3,961 25.6 
Memphis, Tenn....... 131,105 140 187 327 24.9 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 233,650 258 318 576 24.7 
New Orleans, La...... 339,075 372 458 830 24.5 
Baltimore, Md........ 558,485 704 642 1,346 24.1 
Newark, N. J........ 347,469 475 326 801 23.1 
Louisville, Ky...... oe 223,928 251 264 515 2.30 
Cleveland, Ohjo...... 560,663 585 667 1,252 22.3 
Worcester, Mass...... 145,986 117 206 323 22.1 
Bridgeport, Conn..... 102,054 131 95 226 22.1 
Nashville, Tenn....... 110,364 86 145 231 20.9 
New Haven, Conn.... 133,605 138 140 278 20.8 
Dayton, Ohio........ 116,577 91 152 243 20.8 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ 533,905 525 582 1,107 20.7 
Atlanta, Ga.......... 154,839 125 192 317 20.5 
Lowell, Mass......... 106,294 99 113 212 19.9 
Seventon, Pa......... 129,867 116 122 238 18.3 
Paterson, N. J........ 125,600 144 75 219 17.4 
Jersey 267,779 226 210 436 16.3 
Richmond, Va........ 127,628 90 102 192 15.0 
Fall River, Mass...... 119,295 98 79 177 14.8 
Birmingham, Ala...... 132,685 69 121 190 14.3 
New York, Massachusetts, Colorado, Rhode Island, Washington, 
Nevada, Illinois, Utah and Oregon. The ten states with the 
smallest proportion were North Dakota, West Virginia, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Virginia, Alaska, Alabama, North Carolina, Mississippi 
and South Carolina. There is but little change in the ranking 
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of the states since 1900, the growth having been fairly uniform in 
all the states in the ten years. 

The ten cities of over 100,000 population having the largest 
number of musicians and teachers of music per 10,000 inhabitants 
in 1910 were Los Angeles, Denver, Boston, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Oakland, Portland (Oregon), Spokane and Minneapolis; the ten 
cities of the same population having the smallest number of 
musicians and teachers of music in 1910 were Dayton, Pittsburgh, 
Atlanta, Lowell, Scranton, Paterson, Jersey City, Richmond, 
Fall River and Birmingham. 


